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PREFACE. 


I  No  POLITICAL  QUESTION  of  the  present  time  excites 

«*•  more  profound  interest^  than  the  progress  of  Demo- 

^3«i  cracy,  or  popular  power,  in  European  States.      It 

;,  ^  gravely  affects  the  intereste  of  sociely.  and  tiie  welfare 

'  of  nations.    By  some  it  is  regarded  with  satisfaction 

and  hopefuhiess;    by  others  with   repugnance  and 

dread.     But  all  must  desire  to  learn  the  causes  to 

which  it  may  be  ascribed :  how  far  it  has  contributed 

I  to  the  good  government  of  States;  and  what  have 

been  its  dangers  and  its  mischiefs.  A  careful  study 
of  history,  by  establishing  some  political  truths,  and 
removing  many  prejudices,  may  conduce  to  the  better 
understanding  of  this  important  subject ;  and,  with 
this  view,  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  fortunes  of 
Democracy,  and  political  liberty,  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  Europe. 
« 

I  have  not  ventured  to  entitle  those  volumes  a  His- 
tory of  Democracy,  as  such  a  work  would  be  no  less 
than  a  history  of  Europe  itself.  But,  taking  Demo- 
cracy, in  all  its  aspects,  as  my  theme,  I  have  illus- 
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trated  it  from  the  history  of  those  States,  in  which  its 
incidents  have  been  the  most  remarkable.  I  have 
investigated  the  causes  of  the  political  development 
of  nations:  I  have  studied  the  inner  life  of  many 
republics,  in  ancient  and  modem  times;  and  I  have 
followed  the  most  memorable  revolutions,  and  the 
greatest  national  struggles  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  European  mon- 
archies. While  passing  lightly  over  the  beaten  track 
of  English  constitutional  history,  I  have  dwelt  upon 
those  periods  in  which  democracy  has  taken  a  promi- 
nent place.  These  events  are  necessarily  described 
with  studied  brevity :  but  the  form  of  historical  narra- 
tive has  generally  been  maintained. 

Most  of  the  examples  of  popular  power  which  the 
history  of  Europe  affords,  are  those  of  political  liber- 
ties and  franchises,  rather  than  of  Democracy.  But  I 
have  thought  it  better  to  use  a  comprehensive  term, 
which  emT3races  every  degree  of  popular  power,  or 
influence, — ^whether  in  a  constitutional  monarchy  or 
in  a  republic. 

Montesquieu  has  pointed  out  the  various  senses  in 
which  the  term  *  liberty '  has  been  understood ;  and 
*  democracy'  has  acquired  at  least  as  many.  As  a  form 
of  government,  it  signifies  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  people.  But  there  are  as  many  degrees 
and  conditions  of  democracy,  as  of  liberty ;  and  the 
term  also  comprehends  the  political  power,  or  influ- 
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ence,  of  the  people,  under  all  forms  of  government. 
It  denotes  a  principle  or  force,  and  not  simply  an 
institution  ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  the  term  is  to 
be  generally  understood,  in  this  history.  But  it  is 
also  used  in  some  other  senses,  which  if  not  so  accu- 
rate, have  been  sanctioned  by  conventional  use.  For 
example,  in  default  of  a  more  extended  vocabulary,  it 
is  often  spoken  of  as  a  revolutionary  force,  opposed 
to  existing  institutions,  if  not  to  law  and  order ;  and 
in  view  of  many  popular  movements  abroad,  such  a 
term  can  scarcely  be  misapplied.  Again,  it  sometimes 
refers  to  the  humbler  citizens  of  a  State,  as  opposed 
to  the  aristocracy ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  taken  to  define  a 
particular  type  of  democracy,  such  as  the  Athenian, 
the  Florentine,  or  the  French  democracy.  In  short, 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used,  in  any  case,  can 
only  be  judged  aright  from  the  context 

In  attempting  so  extended  a  survey  of  European 
history,  I  have  been  painfully  sensible  of  my  own 
shortcomings.  Neither  in  learning,  nor  in  leisure, 
could  I  feel  myself  equal  to  such  a  work  :  but,  led  on 
by  the  deep  interest  of  the  subject,  I  persevered,  for 
many  years,  in  a  task  which  no  abler  hands  had  un- 
dertaken. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  multiply  author- 
ities for  the  well-known  events,  or  accepted  conclu- 
sions, of  history  :  but  I  have  freely  cited  the  opinions 
of  other  writers, — whether  in  agreement  with  my  own. 
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or  otherwise, — ^without  allowing  myself  to  be  diverted 
into  inconvenient  controversies. 

If  any  profession  of  political  faith  is  expected  from 
the  author,  as  a  pledge  of  the  spirit  in  which  this  his- 
tory is  written,  it  is  this : — ^I  hail  the  development  of 
popular  power,  as  an  essential  condition  of  the  social 
advancement  of  nations :  I  am  an  ardent  admirer  of 
political  liberty, — of  rational  and  enlightened  liberty, 
such  as  most  Englishmen  approve ;  and  I  condemn 
any  violation  of  its  principles,  whether  by  a  despotic 
king,  or  by  an  ill-ordered  republic. 

September  25,  1877. 
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STUDY  OF  POLITICAL  HISTOBY — MOBAL,  SOCIAL,  AND  PHYSICAL  CAUSES 
OP  FBEEDOM — SPECIAL  CAUSES  OP  FBEEDOM  IN  MODEBN  STATES 
— ^UNION  OP  OLD  INSTITUTIONS  WITH  POPULAB  FBANCHISES— 
CONSTITUTIONAL  MONARCHIES  —  PUBLIC  OPINION — FBEEDOM  A 
SAFEGUABD  AGAINST  DEMOCBACY — ^DEMOCBATIC  EXCESSES — COM- 
MUNISM— THE  INTEBNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION — THE  FUTUBE. 

There  can  be  no  worthier  study  than  the  history  of 
enlightened  nations,  in  all  ages,  as  an  illus-  uses  of  the 
tration  of  the  principles  of  government.    For  political 
by  such  a  study  we  may  learn  the  most  fruit-    ^^  ^* 
ful  philosophy  and  statesmanship;    and  may  even 
hope  to  read  the  momentous  signs  of  modem  political 
life,  by  the  light  of  past  events.^    Above  all  is  it  in- 
structive to  investigate  the  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  liberty,  and  human  progress,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  free  States  have  risen,  flourished, 
and  decayed.      This  inquiry  becomes  invested  with 
additional  interest,  when  we  are  able  to  trace  a  close 
connection, — ^if  not  an  identity, — ^between  civilisation 

*  Comte  refers  what  is  termed  the  science  of  history,  i.e.  the  study 
of  the  laws  which  govern  political  events,  first  to  Hobbes,  and  then 
to  Bossuet  {Philos.  Pos.  vi.  317) ;  but  I  should  rather  assign  it  to 
Aristotle.  This  author  will  be  often  cited  in  the  course  of  this 
work  ;  not  because  I  am  attracted  by  his  peculiar  philosophy,  but 
because  he  displays  a  remarkable  historical  insight,  wholly  distinct 
from  his  strange  theories  of  the  religious  and  social  destinies  of 
mankind. 
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and  freedom.  We  are  not  left  to  the  barren  scrutiny, 
and  comparison  of  the  institutions  of  various  coun- 
tries :  but  are  able  to  discover  the  continuous  opera- 
tion of  principles,  founded  on  human  nature,  and  lead- 
ing to  similar  results  in  different  ages,  and  in  many 
States.  How  these  results  have  been  modified  by 
the  conditions  of  society,  and  by  other  local  and  in- 
cidental causes,  is  another  object  of  inquiry  not  less 
important. 

This  study  brings  us  into  contact  with  the  most  in- 
. .,.    .      tellectual  and  polished  nations  of  the  world ; 

Civilisation  ,  *■  '  ,  . 

widfree-  and  iutroduces  us  to  the  most  interesting 
periods  of  their  history.  The  nations  which 
have  enjoyed  the  highest  freedom,  have  bequeathed 
to  us  the  rarest  treasures  of  intellectual  wealth,  and 
to  them  we  owe  a  large  measure  of  our  own  civilisa- 
tion. The  history  of  their  liberties  will  be  found  con- 
current with  the  history  of  their  greatest  achievements 
in  oratory,  literature,  and  the  arts.  In  short,  the  his- 
tory of  civilisation  is  the  history  of  freedom.' 

It  has  been  usual  to  conduct  controversies  regard- 
ing political  institutions,  and  forms  of  gov-  - 
pociaijand  emmeut,  as  if  they  were  simply  founded 
caui^rof  upon  abstract  expediency ;  as  if  monarchies 
and  republics  had  been  established  upon  d 
pruyri  theories,  and  were  to  be  judged  according  to 
their  approach  to  some  ideal  polity.  It  is  not  in  this 
spirit,  that  history  is  to  be  studied.  If  any  instruc- 
tion is  to  be  gained,  it  will  be  by  the  investigation  of 
the  moral,  social,  and  physical  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  rise,  growth,  and  overthrow  of  insti- 

*  Aristotle  has  laid  it  down  that,  *  the  more  society  is  improved 
and  education  perfected,  the  more  equality  will  prevail  and  liberty 
be  extended.' — Polit.  v.  3. 
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tutions, — of  despotisms,  of  free  monarchies,  of  aristo- 
cracies, and  of  republics.^  It  has  liot  been  by  the 
theories  of  philosophers  and  lawgivers,  that  politi- 
cal institutions  have  been  formed :  but  by  the  con- 
flict of  social  forces  in  the  several  States.  Freedom 
owes  much  to  statesmen,  who,  in  different  ages,  have 
laboured  to  enfranchise  nations:  it  owes  much  to 
great  thinkers,  who  have  propounded  broad  princi- 
ples of  civil  government,  to  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
and'^Seneca, — to  John  of  Salisbury,^  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas,^ Marsilio  of  Padua,*  Milton,  Locke,  Montesquieu, 

^  *  L'histoire  n*a  point  encore  cesse  d'avoir  un  caractdre  essentielle- 
ment  litteraire  ou  descriptif,  et  n'a  nullement  acquis  une  veritable 
nature  scientifique,  en  etablissant  enfin  une  vraie  filiation  rationelle 
dans  la  suite  des  evenemens  sociaux,  de  maniere  a  permettre,  comme 
I)our  tout  autre  ordre  de  pli^nom^nes,  et  entre  les  limites  generales 
impos^es  par  une  complication  superieure,  une  certaine  provision 
systematique  de  leur  succession  ulterieure.' — Comte,  PhUos,  Po8.  iv. 
282.  A  fine  aphorism  of  Leibnitz  is  also  cited  by  Comte,  '  Le  present 
est  groad^  Tavenir/ — Hid.  iv.  367. 

s^  See  infra,  p.  250. 

*  Lord  Acton,  in  his  learned  and  eloquent  address  on  *  The  History 
of  Freedom  in  Christianity/  thus  summarises  the  doctrines  of  this 
writer.  *  A  king  who  is  unfaithful  to  his  duty,  forfeits  his  claim  to 
obedience.  It  is  not  rebellion  to  depose  him,  for  he  is  himself  a  rebel, 
whom  the  nation  has  a  right  to  put  down.  But  it  is  better  to  abridge 
his  power,  that  he  may  be  unable  to  abuse  it.  For  this  purpose,  the 
whole  nation  ought  to  have  a  share  in  governing  itself.  The  con- 
stitution ought  to  combine  a  limited  and  elective  monarchy,  with  an 
aristocracy  of  merit,  and  such  an  admixture  of  democracy  as  shall 
admit  all  classes  to  office  by  popular  election.  No  government  has 
a  right  to  levy  taxes  beyond  the  limit  determined  by  the  people. 
All  political  authority  is  derived  from  popular  suffrage ;  and  all 
laws  must  be  made  by  the  people  or  their  representatives.  There 
is  no  security  for  us  as  long  as  we  depend  on  the  will  of  another 
man.' — Address,  5. 

*  This  writer's  views  are  also  given  by  Lord  Acton.  *  Laws 
derive  their  authority  from  the  nation,  and  are  invalid  without  its 
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and  Edmund  Burke.  They  have  given  light  and  guid- 
ance to  the  leaders  of  popular  movements:  but  no 
laws  or  principles  will  avail,  until  society  is  ripe  for 
their  acceptance.  Bulers  will  not  willingly  surrender 
their  power:  nor  can  a  people  wrest  it  from  them, 
until  they  have  grown  strong  enough  to  wield  ii  The 
political  constitution  of  a  State  will  be  found  gene- 
rally to  follow  its  social  condition, — ^the  religion,  the 
cultivation,  the  industry,  the  wealth,  the  arts,  and  the 
self-respect  of  its  people.  Such  causes  were  the  origin 
of  the  earlier  historical  institutions ;  and-  they  still 
shape  the  destinies  of  the  more  advanced  societies  of 
modem  times. 

Foremost  among  the  moral  causes  which  repress  or 
Influence  of  f^'^o^^  liberty,  is  the  national  religion.  A 
nfSL'free-^  superstitious  faith, — ^inspiring  awe  and  men- 
<iom.  -jja^j  prostration  in  the  worshippers,  assigning 

Divine  attributes  to  kings  and  priests,  and  abasing 
the  people, — ^has  ever  been  the  potent  ally  and  instru- 
ment of  despotism.  Throughout  Asia,  in  Egypt,  in 
Turkey,  in  ancient  Mexico  and  Peru,  we  find  the  gross- 
est superstitions  associated  with  despotic  rule.^  A 
superstitious  faith  cannot  fail  to  rivet  the  political 

assent.  ...  In  obeying  laws  to  which  all  men  have  agreed,  all  men, 
in  reality,  govern  themselves.  .  .  .  The  monarch  is  responsible  to 
the  nation,  and  subject  to  the  law  ;  and  the  nation  that  appoints 
him  and  assigns  him  his  dnties,  has  to  see  that  he  obeys  the  consti- 
tution, and  has  to  dismiss  him  if  he  breaks  it.  The  rights  of  citizens 
are  independent  of  the  faith  they  profess,  and  no  man  may  be  pun- 
ished for  his  religion.' — IMd. 

*  In  all  these  countries  *  there  was  the  same  despotic  power  on  the 
part  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  same  contemptible  subservience 
on  the  part  of  the  lower.' — Buckle,  Hist,  of  Gimlisation,  i.  101.  He 
ascribes  this  condition,  however,  to  physical  causes — of  which  reli- 
gion was  one  of  the  results — rather  than  to  religion  itself. 
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chains  of  a  people.  It  adds  Divine  sanction  t6  civil 
authority :  it  strengthens  power  and  weakens  resis- 
tance :  it  exalts  tradition  above  reason :  it  depresses 
the  free  will  of  believers :  it  lowers  intelligence  and 
pei^petuates  ignorance.  It  tends  to  make  men  slaves 
instead  of  freemen. 

Such  being  the  natural  effects  of  superstition,  a 
higher  and  nobler  faith  promotes  the  devel-  ,  ^ 

InfluBiicc  01 

opment  of  political  liberty.  Instead  of  re-  ^s^^^  re- 
pressing thought,  it  raises  the  human  mind  ^''''' 
to  the  contemplation  of  Divine  truth  and  justice.  In- 
stead of  debasing,  it  ennobles  the  condition  and  des- 
tinies of  man:  instead  of  inspiring  an  abject  terror 
of  rulers,  it  holds  them  responsible  to  God  for  the 
righteous  government  of  His  people:  it  exalts  the 
sentiments,  quickens  the  intelligence,  and  directs  the 
moral  aims  of  believers.^  Such  are  its  aids  to  lib- 
erty. 

We  sh^ll  find,  in  the  course  of  this  history,  ample 
illustrations  of  these  opposite  principles.  On  mugtra- 
one  side,  we  shall  observe  despotism  allied  *^°^®' 
to  Pagan  superstitions  and  corruptions  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  :  on  the  other,  we  shall  see  liberty  flourish- 
ing in  union  with  the  best  and  purest  types  of  Chris- 
tianity.^ 

»  *  The  fortifying  religions,  that  is  to  say,  those  which  lay  the 
plainest  stress  on  the  manly  parts  of  morality, — upon  valour,  truth, 
and  industry, — ^have  had  the  most  obvious  effect  in  strengthening 
the  races  who  believed  them,  and  in  making  those  races  the  winning 
races.*— Bagehot,  Phyms  and  Politics,  216. 

* '  Les  peuples  du  nord  embrasserent  la  protestantisme,  et  ceux  du 
midi  garder^nt  la  catholique.'  'C'est  que  les  peuples  du  nord  ont 
et  auront  tou jours  un  esprit  d'independance  et  de  liberte,  que  n*ont 
pas  les  peuples  du  midi.' — ^Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  livr.  xxiv. 
ch.  5. 
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Next  to  religion,  we  must  reckon  intellectual  ad- 
vancement as  one  of  the  causes  of  freedom. 


edilhten-  Superstition,  indeed,  is  so  closely  allied  with 
foundation  iguorauce,  and  a  pure  faith  with  enlighten- 
ment, that  it  may  sometimes  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  relative  effects  of  religious  and  intel- 
lectual progress.  But  it  is  mainly  with  the  latter  that 
we  are,  at  present,  concerned.  The  observation  of 
human  society,  under  every  aspect,  exhibits  the  in- 
fluence of  knowledge,  and  intelligent  will,  upon  the 
affairs  of  men.  The  conditions  of  a  community,  or 
state,  are  not  very  different  from  those  of  a  family.* 
When  the  people  are  helplessly  ignorant,  they  render 
blind  obedience,  like  children,  to  their  stronger  and 
wiser  rulers ;  but  as  they  acquire  more  knowledge  and 
discernment,  they  murmur  against  wrongs,  and  are 
prepared  to  resist  oppression.  If  they  still  submit 
themselves  loyally  to  their  government,  it  is  no  longer 
in  the  same  unreasoning  spirit.  They  are  grown  up ; 
and  will  no  longer  be  treated  as  children.  Nor  can 
rulers  continue  insensible  to  the  changes  which  are 
occurring  in  their  relations  with  their  subjects.  Mu- 
tual confidence  or  conflict  will  ensue.  In  either  case, 
tlie  people  will  acquire  increased  influence.  It  may 
not  be  that  the  form  of  government  is  changed — that 
a  monarchy  becomes  a  republic,  or  that  more  popular 
institutions  are  created:  but  the  sentiments  of  the 

^  Sir  Henry  Maine  says,  '  The  most  recent  researches  into  the 
primitive  history  of  society  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  earliest 
tie  which  knitted  men  together  in  communities  was  consanguinity 
or  kinship.' — Early  History  of  Institutions,  64. 

*  From  the  moment  when  a  trihal  community  settles  down  finally 
upon  a  definite  space  of  land,  the  land  begins  to  be  the  basis  of 
society,  in  place  of  kinship.* — Ibid.  72. 
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people,  which  were  formerly  defied,  now  meet  with 
consideration  and  deference. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  society,  superstition  and 
ignorance  naturally  prevailed ;  and  the  peo-  ^^„^  ^^^ 
pie  were  unfitted  for  the  functions  and  privi-  cieJtEr' 
leges  of  freedom.  Accordingly,  we  find  them  orgo'vem? 
everywhere  under  the  rule  of  kings,  priests,  ™®"^' 
and  nobles.  In  the  East,  society  has  never  advanced 
from  its  primitive  simplicity.  Superstition  and  igno- 
rance still  enthral  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  des- 
potism and  priestcraft  continue  in  the  ascendant^ 
In  Europe,  the  destinies  of  mankind  have  been  widely 
dissimilar;  and  the  faculties  which  God  has  given 
them,  have  been  continually  cultivated  and  improved. 
Deplorable  superstitions  have  given  place  to  higher 
forms  of  religion ;  and  ignorance  has  yielded  to  edu- 
cation and  rational  experience.  As  European  society 
advanced,  heroic  and  heaven-born  kings  were  general- 
ly succeeded  by  aristocracies  ;^  who,  in  their  turn,  wfere 
constrained  to  share  their  power  with  the  people,  or 
to  yield  it  to  a  democracy.  Of  this  political  develop- 
ment of  society  in  Europe,  the  history  of  Greece  and 
Bome, — the  two  most  important  nations  of  antiquity, 
— abounds  in  familiar  and  instructive  examples.^ 

'  See  Chap.  I.  infra. 

'  '  With  these  differences,  however,  that  in  the  East  aristocracies 
became  religious,  in  the  West  civil  or  political,  the  proposition  that 
a  historical  era  of  aristocracies  succeeded  a  historical  era  of  heroic 
kings  may  be  considered  as  true,  if  not  of  all  mankind,  at  all  events 
of  all  branches  of  the  Indo-European *family  of  nations.' — ^Maine, 
Ancient  Law,  ii. 

*  See  Chapters  II.  III.  IV.  and  V.  of  this  history.  *  Political  liber- 
ty was,  in  ancient  times,  almost  restricted  to  cities  like  Athens  and 
Rome,  where  public  life,  and  art,  and  all  the  intellectual  influences 
that  were  concentrated  in  a  great  metropolis,  could  raise  the  people 
to  an  exceptional  elevation.' — Lecky,  Hist,  of  Rationalism,  ii.  229. 
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Intelligence  alone,  will  not  ensure  the  liberty  of  a 
people.  A  nation  of  dreamers  might  still  be 
causes  of  slaves.  But  active  enlightenment  improves 
the  social  condition  of  a  people,  makes  their 
industry  fruitful,  distributes  wealth,  raises  up  new 
classes  of  society,  creates  varied  interests ;  and  changes 
the  entire  character  of  the  State.^  The  government 
of  a  State  follows  its  general  social  condition, — ma- 
terial, as  well  as  intellectual;  and  it  is  to  the  rela- 
tive forces  of  different  classes,  that  we  must  look  for 
the  determination  of  political  supremacy.  Increasing 
wealth  and  resources,  arising  from  commerce,  manu- 
&,ctures,  and  industry, — necessarily  associated  with 
enlarged  intelligence, — have  disturbed  the  balance  of 
power  in  States,  originally  governed  by  a  king  or 
aristocracy,  and  largely  increased  the  political  influ- 
ence of  the  middle  and  industrial  classes.^  The  great 
varieties  of  constitutions  in  many  States,  and  in  dif- 
ferent periods  of  their  history,  may  be  traced  to  the 
proportionate  social  influence  of  the  classes  of  which 
they  were  composed.  A  powerful  aristocracy,  when 
it  has  lost  its  exclusive  power,  may  still  maintain  a 
very  large,  if  not  a  preponderating,  influence  in  public 
affairs.  Its  intrinsic  power  may  be  unimpaired :  its 
wealth,  its  territorial  possessions,  its  moral  and  intel- 
lectual elevation,  may  be  greater  than  at  any  former 

^  *  Deux  qualites  paroissent  requises,  avant  toutes  les  autres,  pour 
rendre  les  hommes  capables  de  conquerir  la  liberty :  la  force  in- 
dividuelle,  et  la  force  sociale.' — Slsmondi,  Hist,  dea  Hep,  Itai, 
i.  402. 

*  *  Depuis  que  les  travaux  de  rintelligence  f urent  devenus  des 
sources  de  force  et  de  richesses,  on  dut  considerer  cliaque  devel- 
lopement  de  la  science,  chaque  connaissance  nouvelle,  chaque  idee 
neuve,  comme  un  germe  de  puissance,  mis  a  la  portee  du  peuple/ — 
De  Tocqueville,  Democ,  en  Amerique,  Intr.  4, 
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period ;  and  these  characteristics  will  ensure,  in  any 
State,  and  under  any  form  of  government,  an  enduring 
political  power.  In  the  earlief  stages  of  such  a  State, 
when  other  sources  of  influence  were  undeveloped, 
such  attributes  were  naturally  all-powerfal ;  and  un- 
der new  conditions  of  society,  ^they  must  continue  to 
be  an  essential  power.  Whether  they  still  give  ascen- 
dency, or  only  a  considerable  share  of  the  general 
political  sovereignty  of  the  whole  community,  will 
depend  upon  the  relative  progress  of  the  several 
^classes  of  society.  Hence  the  variety  of  institutions 
which  have  formed  themselves,  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  Europe.  Ostensibly  the  conceptions  of  states- 
men and  lawgivers,  their  first  cause  was  the  social 
condition  of  the  people.  The  operation  of  these 
principles  may  be  studied,  with  peculiar  interest, 
in  the  history  of  Greece  ;^  of  ancient  Rome  ;^  of  the 
Italian  republics  ;^  of  the  Netherlands  ;*  and  of  Eng- 
land.* 

This  constant  development  of  popular  influence,  as 
the  result  of  the  intellectual  and  material 
progress  of  nations,  must  therefore  be  ac-  memo?* 
cepted  as  a  natural  law.     Such  a  law,  like  power  ana- 
other  laws  which  shape  the  destinies  of  man, 
is  to  be  reverently  studied,  and  accepted  without 
prejudice,  as  a  beneficent  influence  designed  for  the 
general  benefit  of  society.     Let  us  not  be  too  prone  to 
condemn,  or  to  dread  it,  as  a  social  danger.     Bather 
let  us  learn  to  interpret  it  rightly,  and  to  apply  it, 
with  careful  discernment,  to  the  government  of  free 
States.    If  it  be  a  law  that  the  progressive  civilisation 

^  See  Chaps.  II.  and  III.  ^  gee  Chaps.  IV.  and  V.  «  See  Chap.  VII. 
*  See  Chaps.  X.  and  XI.         »  See  Chaps.  XVIII.-XXII. 
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of  a  nation  increases  tlie  power  of  the  people,  let  that 
power  be  welcomed,  and  gradually  associated  with 
the  State.^  The  same  cause  which  creates  the  power, 
also  qualifies  the  people  to  exercise  ii  In  a  country 
half  civilised,  popular  power  is  wielded  by  a  mob ;  in 
a  civilised  community,  it  is  exercised  by  the  legiti- 
mate agencies  of  freedom, — ^by  the  press,  by  public 
discussion,  by  association,  and  by  electoral  contests. 
If  ignored,  distrusted,  defied,  or  resisted  by  rulers,  it 
provokes  popular  discontents,  disorders,  and  revolu- 
tion: if  welcomed  and  propitiated,  it  is  a  source  of 
strength  and  national  union.  To  discern  rightly  the 
progress  of  society,  and  to  meet  its  legitimate  claims 
to  political  influence,  has  become  one  of  the  highest 
functions  of  modem  statesmanship. 

Of  both  these  political  axioms,  the  history  of  Eng- 
iHastra-  ^^^^  prcscuts  instructive  illustrations.  The 
SSgUsh^"*  Stuarts  failed  \  to  recognise  the  advancing 
history.  force  of  the  commonalty  in  social  power, 
and  religious  earnestness;  and  clung  obstinately  to 
the  principles  of  absolutism  in  the  State,  and  in  reli- 
gion.    They  were  blind  to  the  conspicuous  signs  of 

'  '  Youloir  arr^ter  la  dimocratie  paraitrait  aloTs  lutter  contre  Dieu 
in^me,  et  il  ne  resterait  aux  nations  qu'a  s'accommoder  a  Tetat  so- 
cial que  leur  impose  la  Providence.' — De  Tocqueville,  Democr.  en 
Amerique,  Intr.  6. 

And  again,  he  says,  '  Les  legislateurs  con^urent  le  projet  impru- 
dent de  la  detruire,  ou  lieu  de  cbercher  a  rinstruire,  et  a  la  corriger, 
et  sans  Vouloir  lui  appendre  d.  gouvemer,  lis  ne  songerent  qu'tl  la 
repousser  du  gouvemement.* — Ibid,  8. 

'  There  is  no  use  mincing  the  matter  :  unless  the  world  goes  back, 
democracy  must  go  forward.  The  will  of  the  people  must  more  and 
naore  prevail.  We  cannot  prevent  numbers  ruling ;  we  can  only 
persuade  them  to  rule  well.' — ^Mr.  W.  E.  Forster's  Address,  as  Lord 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  November  24,  1876, 
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their  own  remarkable  times;  and  one  of  that  mis- 
guided race  forfeited  his  life,  and  another  his  crown, 
to  this  political  blindness.  At  a  later  period  a  more 
discerning  policy  has  been  signalised  by  the  most 
striking  results.  Modern  English  statesmen  have  re- 
cognised the  advancing  intelligence  and  social  power 
of  the  people;  and  have  taken  them  into  active 
partnership  with  the  State.  Nor  has  this  confidence 
been  ill  requited.  The  crown  and  aristocracy,  the 
wealthy,  the  cultivated,  and  the  middle  classes  have 
maintained  their  legitimate  ascendency  in  the  State ; 
and  they  rule  with  the  moral  force  of  a  united 
people. 

The  same  moral  may  be  drawn  from  the  blood- 
stained history  of  France..  The  Bourbons 
were  as  blind  as  the  Stuarts,  to  the  social  French 
forces  which  an  advancing  civilisation  was  ^^^'^' 
developing  in  their  noble  country.  They  continued 
to  govern,  in  the  eighteenth/  century,  as  they  had  gov- 
erned in  the  sixteenth.  Everything  was  changing 
around  them:  a  new  society  was  growing:  new  opi- 
nions were  being  formed :  new  political  exigencies  de- 
manded the  most  watchful  care.  But  they  saw  none 
of  these  things,  until  it  was  too  late.  They  maintained 
the  greatness  of  the  monarchy,  the  splendour  of  the 
court,  and  the  invidious  privileges  of  the  nobles :  but 
they  ignored  the  advancing  power,  and  accumulating 
needs  of  a  neglected  people.  At  length,  Louis  XVL 
perceived,  but  too  plainly,  the  urgent  claims  of  his 
subjects,  and  the  alarming  necessities  of  the  State. 
The  people  were  suddenly  called  into  council,  in  the 
States-General,  without  experience,  without  prepara- 
tion, without  foresight,  without  any  of  the  resources 
of  statesmanship;    and,  in  reforming  the   manifold 
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abuses  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  they  precipitated  a 
democratic  revolution.^ 

Such  being  the  moral  and  social  conditions  affect- 
Physicai  ^^8  political  progress,  we  may  now  consider 
affiectin?  the  influence  of  certain  physical  laws  in  arr 
freedpm.  resting  or  advanciDg  that  development  of  so- 
ciety, which  is  conducive  to  freedom. 

Montesquieu  has  traced,  with  luminous  precision, 
the  influence  of  climate,  soil,  and  geographical  position, 
upon  the  laws  and  government  of  nations.^  Buckle 
has  examined,  with  extraordinary  learning,  and  fulness 
of  illustration,  the  physical  laws  aflecting  civilisation.' 
His  generalisations  are  bold  and  masterly ;  and  while 
some  of  his  conclusions  are  open  to  controversy,  many 
of  them  will  scarcely  be  disputed.  He  may  sometimes 
attribute  too  much  eflect  to  the  operation  of  physical 
laws,  to  the  exclusion  of  moral  causes ;  but  any  phi- 
losophy would  be  imperfect,  which  failed  to  assign  to 
such  laws  a  considerable  influence,  in  forming  and 
modifying  the  social  conditions  of  different  races  of 
mankind.  The  operation  of  such  laws  is  no  new 
theory :  but  has  been  accepted  by  writers  of  all  ages, 
from  Homer  and  Aristotle  to  Taine*  and  Buckle. 

Thinkers  who  are  most  inclined  to  narrow  the  effect 
Effects  of  ^^  physical  laws  upon  morals,  will  not  deny 
climate.  ^j^^  influence  of  climate  in  modifying  the 
character  of  men ;  *  and  we  propose,  very  briefly,  to 

»  See  infra.  Chaps.  XII.  and  XIII. 

^  Esfprit  dee  Loix,  livr.  xiv.,  xvii.,  xviii. 

*  Hist,  of  Civilisation :  General  Introduction. 

* '  Trois  sources  differentes  contribuent  a  produire  cet  etat  moral 
^l^mentaire, — ^la  race,  le  milieu,  et  le  moment.' — Hist,  de  la  Litt. 
Ang.  Intr.  22-33. 

*  '  Climate  and  physical  surroundings,  in  the  largest  sense,  have 
unquestionably  much  influence :  they  are  one  factor  in  the  cause. 
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point  out  the  manner  in  which  the  political  institu- 
tions of  diflferent  countries  have  been  affected  by  their 
elimate,  soil,  and  other  geographical  incidents. 

History  and  observation  alike  attest  that  tropical 
regions  have  been  the  everlasting  abodes  of 
despotism :  where  kings,  chiefs,  and  priests  ciin^tw 
have  governed,  from  time  immemorial,  with-  to  despot- 
out  control ;  and  where  the  people  have  been 
unresisting  subjects  and  slaves.^     Temperate  climes 
alone  have  been  the  homes  of  freedom.     This  fact  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  earliest  civilisations  arose 
in  the  hottest  climates.      Here  we  should  naturally 
have  looked  for  a  concurrent  progress,  in  the  social 
and  political  condition  of  the  people.    In  other  lands, 
civilisation  and  liberty  have  advanced  together :  but 
throughout  the  East,  and  in  other  hot  climates, — ^how- 
ever much  learning,  poetry,  philosophy,  and  the  arts 
may  have  flourished, — there  has  been  no  social  and 
political  advancement  for  mankind.   Why  is  this?    It 
cannot  be  due  to  accident :  nor  will  the  superstitions 
of  these   countries,  however  detrimental  to  human 
progress,  suffice  to  explain  the  permanent  stagnation 
of  Eastern  society.     A  people,  advancing  in  intelli-  . 
gence  and  influence,  would  have  outgrown  them.   But 
the  physical  conditions  of  tropical  life  are  opposed 
to  social  development.    A  hot  climate  and  a  fertile 

bat  they  are  not  the  only  factor  ;  for  we  find  most  dissimilar  races 
of  men  living  in  the  same  climate,  and  affected  by  the  same  sur- 
roundings ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  those  unlike 
races  have  so  lived  as  neighbours  for  ages.' — ^Bagehot,  Physics  and 
Pontics,  183. 

*  See  Chap.  I.  Montesquieu,  EsprU  des  Loix,  livr.  xiv.  ch.  4 ; 
xvii.  ch.  8,  6.  'La  servitude  politique  ne  depend  pas  moins  de  la 
nature  du  climat,  que  la  civile  et  domestique,  comme  on  va  faire 
voir.' — ^Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  livr.  xvii.  ch.  1. 

B* 
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soil  multiply  tlie  means  of  subsistence,  and  foster  the 
rapid  growth  of  population.  The  wants  of  the  multi- 
tude are  few  and  easily  gratified.  A  loose  cotton  gar- 
ment, a  meal  of  rice,  or  Indian  com,  and  a  draught  of 
water,  a  dwelling  of  the  simplest  fashion,  designed  for 
the  free  admission  of  the  air,  rather  than  for  protection 
against  the  climate,  are  all  their  needs.  There  is  no 
check  to  the  increase  of  their  numbers.  Hence  follow 
^heap  labour,  and  a  low  and  unimproving  condition 
of  society.*  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  great  heat  is 
enervating  alike  to  the  minds  and  bodies  of  men, — 
disinclining  them  to  vigorous  thought  and  action,  and 
disposing  them  to  a  languid  acquiescence  in  their 
accustomed  lot 

In  colder  climates  all  these  conditions  are  changed. 
Temperate  ^^®  bouutics  of  nature  are  less  prodigal :  * 
oond^c^ve  ^®^  labour  hard  to  win  them :  their  wants 
to  freedom,  g^j.^  multiplied,  and  more  difficult  to  satisfy : 
their  food,  clothing,  and  dwellings  are  more  costly. 
Hence  the  growth  of  population  is  checked :  the  value 
of  labour  is  sustained  :  the  people  share  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  wealth  of  the  country ;  and  the  general 
condition  of  society  is  improved,  and  progressive.  In- 
dustry and  invention  are  encouraged  by  due  rewards ; 
and  rich  and  powerful  cFasses  arise,  who  claim  their 
share  in  the  government  of  the  State.  The  organisa- 
tion of  such  men  also  differs  from  that  of  dwellers 
in  the  tropics.  Their  strength  and  spirit  are  braced 
by  a  temperate  climate,  by  constant  labour  and  enter- 
prise, and  by  the  hope  of  social  advancement.    And 


^  Buckle,  Sist.:  General  Introduction,  36-98. 

'  *  Ainsi,  le  gouvemement  d'un  seul  se  trouve  plus  souvent  dans 
les  pays  fertiles,  et  le  gouvernement  de  plusieurs  dans  les  pays  qui 
ne  sont  pas.' — ^Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  livr.  xviii.  ch.  1. 
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these  are  the  qualities  which  arouse  resistance  to  op- 
pression, and  fit  men  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom.* 

Connected  with  climate  and  the  geographical  fea- 
tures of  a  country,  one  other  influence  must  influence  of 
not  be  omitted.  Where  nature  assumes  its  deSi^d' 
grandest  and  most  awful  forms,  men  have  S/eupon 
generally  been  most  prone  to  superstition.  ^i*««^o°^- 
Impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  their  own  weakness 
and  insignificance,  they  bow  down,  with  terror,  before 
their  gods,  whose  majestic  powers  are  ever  present, 
and  whose  vengeance  they  have  been  taught  to  dread. 
Amidst  overhanging  precipices,  the  threatening  ava- 
lanche, the  swollen  torrent,  and  thunder  and  lightning, 
a  mountain  peasant  may  well  be  prepared  for  his 
doom.  Earthquakes,  hurricanes  and  pestilehce  appeal, 
no  less  terribly,  to  the  fears  and  imagination  of  help- 
less men.  It  is  the  lot  of  many,  ever  to  gaze  upon  rug- 
ged mountains,  crowned  with  eternal  snow,  and  reach- 
ing upwards  to  the  heavens;  or  volcanoes  vomiting 
forth  flames  and  burning  ashes ;  or  wide  impetuous 
rivers ;  or  a  rock-bound  coast,  the  sport  of  storms  and 
clouds ;  or  a  boundless  desert,  or  tangled  forest ;  and 
how  can  they  fail  to  humble  themselves  before  the 
awful  and  mysterious  powers  of  nature  and  of  God?* 

*  *  Cette  force  plus  grande  (dans  les  climats  froids)  doit  produire 
bien  des  effets  :  par  exemple,  plus  de  confiance  en  soi-mSme,  c*est-a- 
dire,  plus  de  courage  ;  plus  de  connoissance  de  sa  superiority,  c'est- 
a-dire,  moins  de  desir  de  la  vengeance ;  plus  d'opinion  de  sa  surety, 
c^st-a-dire,  plus  de  franchise,  moins  de  soupQons,  de  politique  et 
de  ruses.'— Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  livr.  xiv.,  ch.  2. 

*  Buckle,  Hist,  i.  107-119.  *  In  early  ages,  men  were  frightened  of 
*'  the  world  ; "  the  spectacle  of  nature  filled  them  with  awe  and 
dread.  They  fancied  there  were  powers  behind  it,  which  must  be 
pleased,  soothed,  flattered,  and  this  often  in  a  number  of  hideous 
ways.'— Bagehot,  PJiysics  and  Politics,  55. 
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With  a  reasonable  faith,  and  an  intelligent  compre- 
Terroreof  l^ension  of  physical  laws,  such  phenomena 
J?M  by*'  ^s  *^®se  exalt  the  imagination,  and  arouse 
i^iigion.       f^j^Q  gQ^j  ^  ^jj^  highest  religious  emotions. 

But  with  superstition  and  ignorance,  they  encourage 
an  awe-stricken  worship,  or  helpless  fatalism.  Instead 
of  raising  men  above  themselves,  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  wonderful  works  of  their  Creator,  they  inspire 
abject  fears  and  moral  abasement  Without  self-re- 
spect, or  assurance  of  the  high  destinies  of  man,  there 
can  be  no  striving  for  social  and  political  progress. 

Europe  being  comparatively  free   from  the  more 
Physical       fearful  of  thcsc  natural  phenomena,  and  the 
S  filiro]^^     forces  of  nature  being  more  easily  subdued 
to7reed?m.  *^  *^^  coutrol  and  use  of  man,  the  influence 
of  these  causes  has  been  generally  less  felt, 
than  in  the  seats  of  earlier  civilisations.^    And  in  this 
circumstance  we  may  discern  one,  among  many  con- 
current causes,  of  the   higher   development  of   Eu- 
ropean  religion,    civilisation,   and    Uberties.     Some 
writers  may  have  attached  undue  importance  to  this 
consideration :  but  no  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
social  and  poMtical  progress,  could  pretend  to  com- 
pleteness, which  failed  to  weigh  seriously  the  influ- 
ence of  the  terrible  and  mysterious  aspects  of  nature, 
upon  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
Analogous  to  the  influence  of  climate,  is  that  of 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  its  cultivation, 
pastoral  ^     Where  a  country  consists  mainly  of  vast  pas- 
tures, a  feudal  society  of  chiefs  and  depen- 

'  *  The  tendency  of  the  surrounding  phenomena  was,  in  India,  to 
inspire  fear ;  in  Greece,  to  give  confidence.  In  India,  man  was  inti- 
midated ;  in  Greece,  he  was  encouraged..  ...  In  Greece,  nature  was 
less  dangerous,  less  intrusive,  and  less  mysterious  than  in  India.' 
—Buckle,  Hist.  i.  127. 
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dants  has  generally  been  found.  Large  tracts  of  land 
being  in  the  hands  of  a  few  proprietors,  and  a  scanty 
population  being  engaged  in  tending  the  flocks  and 
herds,  the  elements  of  a  free  and  progressive  society 
are  wanting.  To  which  we  must  add  another  cause 
pointed  out  by  Aristotle/  that  in  such  countries  war 
has  generally  been  carried  on  by  cavalry,  which  is 
the  arm  of  the  rich  and  not  of  the  poor.  Those  who 
defend  their  country  and  maintain  its  independence 
are  supreme  in  its  government :  and  thus  an  aristo- 
cracy is  the  natural  constitution  of  a  pastoral  State. 

The  same  causes  operate,  in  a  less  degree,  in  coun- 
tries mainly  agricultural  But  there  we  find 
conditions  favourable  to  the  growth  of  classes  cui^'i 
independent  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
and  capable  of  acquiring  political  rights.  In  the  till- 
ing of  the  soil,  a  larger  population  is  engaged  than 
in  pasture :  the  land  is  generally  divided  among  a 
greater  number  of  proprietors ;  and  a  considerable 
class  of  farmers  are  spread  over  the  country,  forming 
an  intermediate  order  between  the  landowners  and 
the  peasantry.  And,  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  large 
agricultural  community,  towns  spring  up,  in  which 
merchants,  tradesmen,  and  artificers,  add  to  the  inde- 
pendent and  progressive  elements  of  society.  Thus, 
although  an  agricultural  society  is  generally  conser- 
vative, true  to  its  old  traditions  of  loyalty,  and  bound 
up  with  the  interests  and  sentiments  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  soil,  history  presents  many  examples  of 
agricultural  democracies.  Of  these,  the  most  con- 
spicuous are  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and 
Borne  in  their  earlier  stages,  the  more  modem  repub- 

'  PoUt.  vi  8. 
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lie  of  Switzerland,  and  the  great  agricultural  demo- 
cracy of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  political  character  of  an  agricultural  State  wiU 

generally  be  found  to  vary  according  to  the 
classes  of      classes    of  pcrsons  by  whom  the  land   is 

owned,  and  its  cultivation  conducted.  Large 
estates  let  to  tenant  farmers,  and  tilled  by  hired  la- 
bourets,  are  naturally  favourable  to  the  predominant 
influence  of  the  landowners.  Again,  this  influence  is 
greater  where  the  custom  of  tenancies  at  will,  or  from 
year  to  year,  prevails,  than  where  l6ng  leases  are 
granted  to  tenants.  The  Metayer  system,  so  common 
in  France  and  Italy ,^  under  which  the  peasants  pay  a 
certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  their  holdings  to 
the  owner,  in  return  for  the  use  of  the  land,  and  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  stock,  identifles  the  cultivators 
still  more  closely  with  their  landlords,  and  secures 
the  paramount  influence  of  the  lords  of  the  soil. 
Other  systems  of  cultivation,  which  have  favoured 
the  occupation  of  small  portions  of  land,  by  peasant 
tenants,  like  the  Irish  cottiers  and  Indian  ryots,  have 
necessarily  ensured  the  helpless  dependence  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  But  where  the  land  is  sub- 
divided among  numbers  of  small  proprietors,  a  class 
is  created,  independent  of  the  great  landowners,  and 
whose  interests  may  be  different,  and  even  antago- 
Peasant  uistic.  If  their  estates  are  large  enough  to 
proprietors,  require  the  hiring  of  labourers,  they  will 
probably  side  with  the  greater  proprietors :  but  if 
they  can  be  cultivated  by  the  owner  and  his  family, 
with  occasional  help  from  others,  a  class  of  peasant 
proprietors  arises,  whose  social  position  and  interests 
would  range  them  with  the  people  rather  than  with 

'  In  Italy  the  Metayer  tenancy  is  known  as  Mezzadria, 
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the  nobles.  Bach  were  the  old  yeomen,  and  forty- 
shilling  freeholders  of  England, — ^now  approaching 
extinction, — ^and  the  *  statesmen '  of  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland.^  Of  this  class  also  are  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland,  of  consider- 
able portions  of  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Northern  States  of  the  American  Union. 

The  political  characteristics  of  peasant  proprietors 
are  generally  determined  by  the  extent  of  g^^^^ 
their  holdings.  "Where  these  are  sufficiently  *»<»iding8. 
large  to  ensure  a  good  livelihood,  with  some  means  of 
saTing,  there  is  no  society  more  sturdy  and  indepen- 
dent,  or  more  inclined  to  assert  their  political  rights ; 
and  of  this  class  are  tiie  proprietors  of  Norway, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.  *  But  where  the 
lands  are  unduly  subdivided,  and  the  proprietors,  be- 
coming impoverished,  are  driven  to  other  employ- 
ments to  eke  out  a  subsistence,  their  condition  is  lit- 
tle better  than  that  of  hired  labourers.  They  are  ig- 
norant, dependent,  and  prone  to  superstition ;  and 
are  generally  found  to  follow  the  nobles  and  priests, 
rather  than  to  associate  themselves  with  the  people. 
Such  are  a  numerous  class  of  peasant  proprietors  in 
France,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Continent.^ 

It  must  further  be  observed  that  where  numbers  of 
small  proprietors  associate  themselves,  in  a  Associa- 


tion of 


pro- 


common  cause,  to  resist  oppression,  or  to  gSaii 
advance  their  own  interests,  they  enjoy  faci-  p'^®^'^- 

'  See  Wordsworth's  Scenery  of  the  Lakes,  for  a  description  of  this 
interesting  race. 

"  A  sketch  of  the  peasant  proprietors  of  different  parts  of  Europe, 
with  extracts  from  many  interesting  authorities,  wiU  be  found  in 
Mill's  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  b.  ii.  ch.  vi.  vii. 


character      tion,  there  will  generally  be  found  more  in- 

of  agncul-  '  ,      ^  •'  , 

munitie?"     ^^^^^ss  of  mind,  more  aversion  to  change. 
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lities  of  intereourse  and  union,  not  very  different  from 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns. 

But  whatever  the  distribution  of  the  soil  among 
General        owuers,  and  whatever  its  system  of  cultiva- 

charact 
of  agri< 
taraic€ 

and  more  incapacity  for  social  and  political 
progress,  in  agricultural  than  in  town  populations. 

Such  being  the  general  influence  of  climate,  soil, 
Q^^^  and  cultivation,  upon  the  social  development 

F^Ses.    ^^^  political  destinies  of  nations,  other  geo- 
graphical and  natural  conditions  must  be 
taken  into  account.     Of  these  the  most  important  are 
mountains  and  the  sea. 

The  influence  of  mountains  upon  the  character  of 
.  the  people  is   everywhere  recoenised.^    In 

Inflnence  of  i .  i  t  •  • 

mountaina    hot  climatcs,  the  elcvatiou  of  a  mountain 

upon  so-  . 

cietj'and      range  exempts  the  inhabitants  from  those 

freedom.  ^  ■'^ 

conditions  which  surround  the  population 
of  the  plains.  The  climate  itself  is  more  temperate  ; 
the  soil  less  fertile  ;  the  difficulties  of  subsistence  are 
greater ;  the  obstacles  to  an  undue  increase  of  num- 
bers are  multiplied;  and  the  hardships  and  endu- 
rance of  mountain  life  endow  men  with  strength, 
courage,  and  independence.  Accordingly,  mountain 
tribes,  even  in  tropical  regioirs,  are  qualified  for  free- 
dom. But  other  causes  are  adverse  to  the  growth  of 
free  States.  Agriculture  is  difficult,  and  extended 
commerce  impossible,  upon  the  mountains.  No  new 
classes  can,  therefore,  arise  among  these  ancient 
tribes  :  but  the  old  relations  of  chiefs  and  warlike 

'  La  liberte  '  regne  done  plus  dans  les  pays  montagneux  et  diffi- 
ciles,  que  dans  ceux  que  la  nature  semblait  avoir  plus  fayozis^s.'— 
Montesquieu,  Esprit  dea  Laix,  11  vr.  xyiii.,  ch.  2. 
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t 

followers  are  perpetuated.  Their  energies  are  de- 
voted to  constant  wars,  feuds,  and  predatory  raids 
upon  their  neighbours.  Such  men  cannot  be  sub- 
missiye  slaves,  like  their  brethren  of  the  plains : 
but  we  may  search  among  them,  in  vain,  for  ex- 
amples of  the  regulated  freedom  of  more  civiUsed 
States. 

In  temperate  climates,  the  characteristics  of  moun- 
tain life  are  well  known.  The  men  are  character- 
brave,  hardy,  industrious,  and  frugal  Their  iS«- ^ 
straitened  industey  can  rarely  raise  them  ^- 
above  the  condition  of  peasants.  They  are  removed 
from  the  civilising  influences  of  the  outer  world : 
they  have  little  culture  :  they  are,  perhaps,  narrow 
and  bigoted  in  their  faith  :  there  is  nothing  progres- 
sive in  their  contracted  society  :  but  their  manly  in- 
dependence forbids  oppression,  and  nourishes  an  in- 
domitable love  of  freedom.  The  influence  of  such 
physical  and  moral  qualities,  in  perpetuating  the 
political  freedom  of  a  mountain  race,  has  received 
the  most  conspicuous  illustration  in  the  memora- 
ble history  of  the  Swiss  cantons,^ — ^a  history  scarcely 
less  fruitful  of  instruction,  than  that  of  the  renowned 
republics  of  ancient  Greece. 

The  sea  has  ever  exercised  an  extraordinary  in- 
fluence upon  the  general  and  political  de-  influence 
velopment  of  nations.^   It  has  been  associated  Spon^  ^^ 
with  maritime  adventure,  commercial  enter-  ''*®*°™- 
prise,  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  the  arts,  and  a 

1  See  Chaps.  VIII.  and  IX. 

'  '  Les  peuples  des  isles  sont  plus  portes  a  la  liberie  que  les  peu- 
ples  du  continent.'  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,}ivT.,  ch.  6.  But 
he  attributes  this  fact  to  other  causes  than  the  influence  of  the 
sea. 
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spirit  of  political  freedom.  The  sea  promotes  the 
growth  of  dijSerent  classes  of  society, — ^merchants, 
traders,  shipowners,  seamen,  and  artificers.  Their 
several'  callings  quicken  their  intelligence  and  in- 
crease their  wealth :  their  intercourse  with  foreign 
lands  enlarges  their  knowledge  and  range  of  thought 
Their  interests  require  protection,  and  their  growing 
power  asserts  itself  in  the  councils  of  the  State.  As 
in  a  country  mainly  agricultural  or  pastoral,  the  in- 
fluence of  landowners  is  supreme,  so  in  a  maritime 
State  must  the  influence  of  the  commercial  classes 
prevail 

The  operation  of  these  causes  has  been  illustrated 
niustra-  ^y  *^  history.  Even  Asiatic  races  settling 
tionfl.  upon  sea  coasts,  removed  from  the  influences 

of  a  tropical  climate  and  Eastern  customs,  have  ex- 
hibited social  progress  and  freedom,  imknown  in  the 
plains  of  Asia.  The  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians 
broke  from  the  traditions  of  their  aboriginal  stock, 
and  founded  free  commonwealths,  renowned  in  his-- 
tory.  The  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  the 
birthplace  of  European  liberty;  and,  from  an  early 
period  of  Western  civilisation,  were  crowded  with 
Greek  and  Italian  republics.  The  Netherlands  and 
England  are  examples  of  the  union  of  maritime  activ- 
ity and  political  freedom,  in  modem  times. 

In  a  less  degree,  the  like  results  are  brought  about 
by  navifi^able  rivers  and  inland  lakes.  Com- 
rivereand  mcrce  IS  there  on  a  more  contracted  scale, 
and  intercourse  with  foreign  lands  is  com- 
paratively rare.  But  trade  and  industry  are  encour- 
aged, towns  spring  up,  large  populations  are  brought 
together,  wealth  is  accumulated,  new  classes  of  society 
are  formed ;  and  the  elements  of  social  and  political 
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power  are  multiplied.  The  lakes  and  inland  naviga- 
tions of  the  Netherlands  largely  contributed  to  their 
commercial  and  industrial  prosperity,  and  to  the 
growth  of  those  remarkable  cities,  which  were  the 
seats  of  municipal  sovereignty,  in  the  middle  ages.^ 

Similar  results  follow  the  discovery  of  minerals,  and 
particularly  of  coal  and  iron.  Manufactures 
are  established,  population  and  wealth  are  • 
increased,  considerable  towns  are  multiplied;  and  a 
new  society  arises,  prepared  to  contend  with  nobles 
and  landowners,  for  its  share  of  social  consideration 
and  political  influence.  Nowhere  has  the  growth  of 
mineral  wealth  and  industry  had  so  remarkable  a 
bearing  upon  political  development,  as  in  our  own 
country.'' 

Wherever  cities  and  large  towns  have  grown  up,  the 
inhabitants  have  inclined  more  to  democracy 
than  their  fellow-countrymen   in   the   pro-  tendencies 

__  of  tiOwn 

vinces.  They  have  been  less  under  the  in-  gopuia- 
fluence  of  social  and  physical  causes  adverse 
to  the  development  of  freedom.  They  have  had  their 
own  interests  to  protect,  their  own  municipal  affairs 
to  administer.  Their  intelligence  has  been  quickened 
by  their  varied  occupations,  and  by  a  more  extended 
intercourse  with  other  men,  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
tillers  of  the  soiL  They  have  be.en  able  to  combine 
more  readily  for  the  attainment  of  common  benefits ; 
and  association  and  discussion  have  trained  them  for 
the  political  duties  of  citizens.  Hence,  throughout 
the  wide  range  of  history, — ^in  Greece,  in  Italy,  in 
France,  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
in  England, — we  find,  in  cities,  the  earliest  and  the 

>  See  Chap.  X.  '  See  Chap.  XXII. 
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most  memorable  examples  of  freedom  and  self-gov- 
emment^ 

The  last  physical  cause  of  social  and  political  deye- 
inflnence  lopment,  which  need  here  be  noticed,  is  that 
of  race.  ^|  race.  The  history,  and  social  and  politi- 
cal characteristics,  of  the  di£Eerent  races  of  mankind 
have  lately  become  an  important  and  popular  study  ;* 
and  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  wars  and  revolutions 
have  sprung  from  the  sympathies  of  race  and  na* 
tionality.  Some  eminent  writers  attribute  to  the 
influence  of  race,  most  of  the  destructive  peculiarities 
of  nations,  in  religion,  in  government,  in  literature, 
and  in  art :»  while  others,  no  less  eminent,  and  particu- 
larly John  Stuart  Mill*  and  Buckle,**  contemptuously 
ignore  it  altogether.  A  controversy  upon  this  broad 
question,  would  be  beside  the  purposes  of  this  history. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  to  what  extent  the  in- 
fluence of  race  is  recognised,  in  the  course  of  these 
historical  inquiries. 

We  find  many  varieties  or  races  of  mankind :  •  we 
Varieties  of  t^ace  their  history :  we  observe  their  charac- 
mankind.  teristics ;  and  it  were  blindness  to  overlook 
those  peculiarities  of  mind  and  body,  which  affect 
their  social  and  political  development.  These  races 
have  migrated,  from  distant  lands,  to  their  present 

1  For  f  urtlier  points  of 'difference  between  country  and  town  popu- 
lations, see  Buckle,  Hist,  of  Cwilimtion,  i.  344-347  ;  Lecky,  Batian- 
aUsm  in  Europe,  ii.  369  et  seq.    Infra,  i*  257-259,  261. 

«  Max  Mfiller,  Pictet,  &c. 

*  e,ff.,  Gervinus,  Curtius,  Freeman,  Motley,  and  Taine. 

*  Principles  ofPoUHcotl  Economy,  i.  390. 

'  Hist,  of  Ci'oUisaUon ;  General  Introduction,  i.  37. 

"  II  y  a  naturallement  des  varietes  d'hommes,  comme  des  yari^tls 
de  taureaux  et  de  cheyaux,  les  unes  braves  et  intelligentes,  les 
autr^  timides  et  bom^es.' — ^Taine,  Hist,  de  la  Litt,  Angl,  Intr.  23. 
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homes  :  bringing  with  them  not  only  physical  quali- 
ties, due  to  the  climate,  soil  and  geographical  situa- 
tion of  their  birth-place,  but  their  religion,  their 
traditions,  their  language,  their  customs,  and  their 
institutions.^  Those  who  attach  least  importance  to 
physical  diversities  of  race  will,  at  least,  admit  the  in- 
fluence of  traditional  and  hereditary  sentiments.  And 
this  history  will  present  striking  illustrations  of  the 
aptitude  of  some  races  for  religious  enlightenment  and 
political  freedom ;  and  the  disposition  of  other  races  to 
cling  to  ancient  superstitions  and  forms  of  govemmeni 
So  many  other  causes  may  have  contributed  to  these 
results,  that  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  any  hasty 
conclusions  concerning  the  influence  of  race :  yet  some 
remarkable  coincidences,  at  least,  demand  attention. 

The  inert  and  unprogressive  character  of  Asiatic 
races  has  been  already  noticed.    And  in  Eu-  ^^^  ^^ 
rope,  some  races  have  been  distinguished  by  5?*^^^^^^ 
those  qualities  which  win  and  assure  free- 
dom :  while  other  races,  not  less  brave  in  war,  nor  less 
ingenious  in  the  arts  of  peace,  have  yet  been  wanting 
in  that  self-assertion  which  commands  liberty.     Con- 
spicuous were  the  differences  between  the  Germans 
and  .the  Gauls,  as  described  by  Osesar.     The  former 
were  the  freest  people  of  antiquity ;  their  polity  the 
most  democratic.     Every  public  act  Was  that  of  the 
assembled  people.     They  elected  their  chiefs  and  ma- 

*  *  Une  race,  comme  rancien  penple  Aryen,  Sparse  depuis  le  Gange 
jusqu'aux  Hebrides,  §tablie  sous  tons  les  climats,  echelonnee  a  tous 
les  degrls  de  la  civilisation,  transform^e  par  trente  si^cles  de  revolu- 
tions, manifesto  pourtant  dans  ses  langues,  dans  ses  religions,  dans 
ses  litteratnres,  et  dans  ses  philosophies,  la  communaute  de  sang  et 
d'esprit,  qui  relie  encore  aujoard'hui  tons  ses  rejetons.' — Taine,  Hist, 
de  la  LUt»  Ang.  Intr.  28. 
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gistrates:  they  had  a  voice  in  the  administration  of 
justice :  they  declared  peace  or  war,  by  acclamation. 
Even  their  religion  was  distinguished  by  its  freedom. 
They  worshipped  the  unseen  Gbd  without  temples,  and 
without  priests.  Their  faith  was  popular  and  sponta- 
neous :  no  creeds  were  enforced  by  law;  priestcraft 
was  unknown  amongst  them. 

How  strikingly  diflferent  was  the  condition  of  the 
The  Gauls  Contemporary  Gauls!  Nobles  and  priests 
or  Celts.  y^ere  the  rulers ;  and  the  people  slaves.  The 
lords  of  the  soil  led  their  vassals  to  battle,  electing 
one  of  their  own  body  as  leader.  The  people  tilled 
the  soil,  and  fought  their  masters'  battles :  but  formed 
no  part  of  the  State.  In  religion,  their  lot  was  eveti 
more  unfortunate.  Governed  by  the  ferociooB  priest- 
hood of  the  Druids,  they  were  offered  up,  by  thou- 
sands, as  sacrifices,  to  bloodthirsty  deities,  and  pur- 
sued by  awful  punishments,  for  neglect  of  any  of  the 
barbarous  rites  of  their  mysterious  faith. 

The  distinctive  characters  of  these  early  races  may 
be  traced  in  their  descendants,  for  many  cen- 
and  turies,  through  the  history  of  Europe.     Hol- 

^'^"'"-  land  was  peopled  by  Frisians,  Batavians,  and 
other  German  races ;  and  its  glorious  struggles  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty  are  among  the  most  mem- 
orable events  in  the  history  of  European  nations.^ 
Belgium,  which  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Celtic  races, 
submitted  more  readily  to  foreign  conquests,  and  to 
religious  subjection.* 

J  See  Chap.  XI. 

'  According  to  Motley  '  the  Batavian  republic  took  its  place  among 
the  leading  powers  of  the  earth ;  the  Belgic  provinces  remained 
Roman,  Spanish,  Austrian  property.' — Hist,  of  Dutch  Hepiiblie, 
i.  18. 
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England,  peopled  by  Saxons,  and  other  Teutonic 
tribes,  has  been  the  historic  home  of  free-  England, 
dom.^    France,  peopled  by  Celts,  has  been  fJS^oSer 
oppressed  by  despotism,  or  given  up  to  fren-  and  ceiuc 
zied  democracy.  Dfinmark,  Norway,  and  Swe-  ^^^'^^^'^^s. 
den,  whose  popxdations  are  German  and  Scandina- 
vian, have  been  renowned  for  their  free,  and  even 
democratic,  institutions.     Spain  and  Portugal,  t^hose 
people  have  a  large  infusion  of  the  blood  of  the 
Gauls,  while  enjoying  some  ancient  franchises,  have 
fallen  short  in  the  race  of  freedom. 

On  the  other  hand,  Grermany,  the  European  birth- 
place of  the  Teutonic  races,  has  not  herself 
been  conspicuous  for  political  freedom.    The      "^°^- 
free  cities  of  the  middle  ages,  indeed,  presented  strik- 
ing examples  of  municipal  liberty  :^  but  nowhere  have 
emperors  and  kings  been  more  powerful,  or  feudalism 
more  firmly  established.     It  was  in  this  Teutonic 
land,  however,  that  the  revolt  against  the  Church  of 
Bome   commenced,  which  proved  one   of  the  most* 
active  causes  of  the  advance  of  European  liberties. 
And  of  late  years,  the  general  movement  of  European 
society,  having  extended  to  the  several  German  States, 
has  introduced  constitutional  freedom  and  popular 
institutions.' 

These  several  causes,  moral  and  physical,  have  con- 
stantly contributed  to  the  arrest,  or*  development,  of 

^  Scotland  and  Ireland,  however,  are  mainly  Celtic.  The  former 
has  been  animated  by  as  strong  a  spirit  of  freedom,  and  has  dis- 
played the  same  powers  of  self-government,  as  England.  The  lat- 
ter has  been  too  much  disturbed  by  factions  to  enjoy  the  fuU  bene- 
fits of  liberty ;  bat  its  destinies  may  yet  be  more  f  idly  developed. 

« Infra,  vol.  i.  261-263. 

'  Infra,  voL  ii.,  ch,  xv.,  xvi. 
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civil  liberty,  in  the  different  States  of  Europe.  But, 
g  ^^j  in  modem  times,  other  special  causes  have 
latei^e^'  also  promoted  a  general  increase  of  popular 
of  freSom.  i^^^^^c©'  The  revival  of  learning,  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  and  other  useful  arts,  geo- 
graphical discoveries,  and  above  all,  the  Protestant 
Beformation  awakened  the  minds  of  men,  through- 
out Europe,  to  freedom  of  thought  in  politics  and 
religion;^  and  an  impulse  was  given  to  democra- 
tic forces,  which  has  continued,  with  ever-increasing 
power,  to  our  own  age.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  religion  became  the  great  moving 
force  in  European  politics,  and  in  the  advancement  of 
civil  liberty.  The  leading  events  which  followed  this 
general  uprising  of  European  society,  were  the  revolt 
of  the  Netherlands  from  the  despotic  rule  of  Catholic 
Spain :  the  Puritan  revolution,  which  brought  an  Eng- 
lish king  to  the  scaffold:  the  milder  rerolution  of 
1688,  which  assured  the  liberties  of  England:'  the 
foundation  of  a  vast  federal  republic  in  America,  by 
English  colonists ;  and  lastly,  the  momentous  French 
Bevolution. 

All  these  events  proved  the  increasing  power  of 
,        .        modem  democracy ;  and  the  latter,  in  its  ter- 

Increasine  •'  '  , 

powerofde-  riblc   and  protracted  convulsions,   may  be 
said  to  have   revolutionised  Europe.     The 

'  Infra,  vol.  i.  264-282. 

*  At  this  period  was  also  published  Locke's  treatise  on  civil  gov- 
ernment, which,  according  to  Hallam,  has  been  '  fertile  of  great 
revolutions,  and  perhaps  pregnant  with  more.'  .  .  And  again, 
'  sOentlj  spreading  its  root  over  Europe  and  America,  it  prepared 
the  way  for  theories  of  political  society,  hardly  bolder  in  their  an- 
nouncement, but  expressed  with  more  passionate  ardour,  from  which 
the  great  revolutions  of  the  last  and  present  age  have  sprung.* — 
JEKrt.  of  Literature,  iu.  435-438. 
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revolutionary  wars  of  the  first  republic/  and  the 
empire^  shook  the  thrones  of  emperors  and  kings,  and 
disquieted  their  people  with  democratic  sentiments. 
The  three  days  of  July  1830  aroused  revolutionary 
movements,  and  political  excitement,  throughout  the 
entire  community  of  European  nations.^  The  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  acting  upon  a  more  advanced  and  sensi- 
tive society,  passed  like  a  tempest  over  Italy,  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  Germany.*  England, — not  unmoved  by 
revolutionary  movements  abroad, — ^was  able  to  direct 
the  popular  forces  of  this  stirring  period,  to  the  re- 
generation of  a  free  state.'^  She  reformed  her  own 
ancient  institutions, upon  popular  principles;  and  she 
reconstituted  her  distant  colonies  as  democratic  re- 
publics. Even  Spain,  with  her  stagnant  and  unen- 
lightened population,  has  since  had  her  revolutions ; 
and  has  tried  the  futile  experiment  of  a  democratic 
republic. 

Eussia  alone,  among  the  great  states  of  Europe, — 
being  far  less  advanced  in  civilisation,— has 
hitherto  escaped  the  shock  of  political  rev- 
olution; but  she  is  passing  through  critical  social 
changes.  The  emancipation  of  the  serfe, — for  which 
the  Emperor  Alexander  is  entitled  to  immortal  fame : 
the  new  character  which  her  village  communities  have 
since  begun  to  assume:  the  extension  of  local  self- 
government:  the  want  of  a  stable  middle  class  be- 
tween the  nobles  and  the  peasantry:  the  deeply- 
rooted  corruption  of  the  administration:  the  spread 
of  European  thought  in  her  society:  the  growth  of 
nihilism,  communism,  and  secret  societies:  the  pas- 

'  Infra,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xiv.  •  Tbid, 

•  /Wa.  ch.  XV.  *  Ibid,  ch.  xvi.  •  Ibid, 
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sionate  Pansclavonic  sentiments  of  the  people, — first 
stirred  by  the  friends  of  democracy,  and  since  encoxu^ 
aged  by  the  ambition  of  her  rulers ;  and  the  rapid  im- 
poyerishment  of  the  country  by  exhausting  wars, — ^all 
portend  considerable  changes  in  the  autocratic  polity 
of  the  empire.* 
The  free  intercourse  of  nations,  in  the  present  age, 
facilities  of  travel  and  postal  communication, 
course  of      the  publicity  of  state  a£Eairs,  and  the  univer- 
sal expansion  of  the  press,  have  brought  the 
different  states  into  so  close  a  contact,  that  the  common 
sympathies  and  interests  of  mankind  pulsate  through 
the  whole  of  European  society.    Hence  the  rapidity 
with  which  revolutionary  movements  have 
tionary"       Spread  from  one  country  to  another.     But 

movements.      ^   .  l       -r  jj-ijp- 

such  movements  have  assumed  dinerent 
forms,  according  to  the  natural  and  geographical  in* 
cidents  of  each  country,  the  character  of  the  people, 
the  condition  of  society,  and  the  laws,  customs  and 
traditions  of  the  State.  France  stands  alone,  as  an 
e^^ample  of  wild  democracy,  sweeping  away  laws  and 
institutions,  with  blind  rage;  and  wading  through 
torrents  of  blood,  in  pursuit  of  visionary  schemes  of 
a  democratic  or  communistic  republic.  In  other  coun- 
tries, the  people  have  revolted  against  their  rulers : 
there  have  been  popular  violence  and  bloodshed,  and 

^  The  remarkable  work  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace  abounds  with 
illustrations  of  these  social  changes.  See  also  Hertzen,  JLe  Monde 
Rmse  et  la  BemlvUon;  and  Du  Developpement  des  Idees  revolution^ 
naires  en  JRussie  ;  Count  Miinster,  Political  Sketches  of  the  State  of 
Buropefrom  1814  to  1867 ;  Schedo-Ferrotti,  Atudes  sur  Vawrdr  de  la 
Bume,  and  Le  NihUitme  en  Rume.  jPhrtnightly  Review,  August, 
1868  (Nihilism  in  Russia);  Grant  Duff,  Studies  in  European  PoU^ 
ties;  and  Political  Stirveif,  32. 
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eyen  civil  war :  but  they  haye  resulted  in  constitu- 
tional freedom,  not  in  democracy.  Kings  constitu- 
have  lost  their  crowns ;  dynasties  have  been  flSSom 
changed :  but  monarchies  have  survived ;  and  ■*^^^^'*^ 
aristocracies  have  retained  much  of  their  former  in- 
fluence. Mediaeval  institutions  have  been  popular- 
ised, and  brought  into  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
modem  freedom.  Many  of  these  popular  conquests 
have  been  won  at  great  cost.  Where  blood  has.  not 
been  shed,  there  have  been  bitter  strifes :  classes 
have  been  exasperated  against  one  another ;  and  so- 
ciety has  been  convulsed  by  factions.  Yet  has  the 
gain  been  notable.  Wars  have  been  among  the  great- 
est scourges  of  mankind:  but  they  have  advanced 
civilisation;  and  revolutions,  which  have  disturbed 
the  peace  of  many  lands,  have  secured  liberty  and 
popular  contentment.^  Democracy,  associated  with 
the  State,  has  been  at  once  satisfied  and  controlled.^ 
Confidence  has  been  established  between  rulers  and 
their  people ;  and  nations  have  set  forth  upon  a  more 
hopeful  career  of  prosperity  and  usefulness.^ 

' '  It  is  war  that  makes  nations.  Nation-cban^ng  comes  after- 
wards, and  is  mostly  effected  by  peaceful  revolution,  tbougb  even 
then  war,  too,  plays  its  part/ — Bagehot,  PhpHcs  and  Politics,  77. 
'  The  conflict  of  nations  is,  at  first,  a  main  force  in  the  improvement 
of  nations.' — Ibid.  83. 

^ '  Pour  contenir  et  regler  la  democratic,  il  faut  qu'elle  soit  bean- 
coup  dans  Tetat,  et  qu'elle  n'y  soit  pas  tout ;  qu'elle  puisse  toujours 
inonter  elle-mSme,  et  jamais  faire  descendre  ce  qui  n'est  pas  elle ; 
qu'elle  trouve  partout  des  issues,  et  rencontre  partout  des  barri^res.' 
— Guizot,  Democratle  en  France,  59. 

3  De  Tocqueville,  naturally  appalled  by  the  peculiar  forms  of 
French  democracy,  took  a  more  gloomy  view  of  the  future  of  Europe. 
He  wrote  :  '  Le  livre  entier  qu'on  va  lire  a  ete  ecrit  sous  Timpression 
d'une  sorte  de  terreur  religieuse  produite  dans  Tdme  de  Tauteur,  par 
la  vue  de  cette  revolution  irresistible,  qui  marche  depuis  tant  de 
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Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  society  has 
attained  that  degree  of  advancement,  that  a 
of  freedom  large  measure  of  political  freedom  is  essential 
euiighten-  to  its  Well-being.  It  is  the  breath  of  social 
life.  It  gives  vitality  and  strength  to  the  citi- 
zens of  free  states :  it  stimulates  the  education  and  en- 
lightenment of  a  people.  Who  can  doubt  the  uses  of 
political  life  in  the  cultivation  of  every  class  of  soci- 
ety? They  have  been  conspicuous  in  every  period  of 
history,^  and  are  patent  at  the  present  time.  Compare 
the  nobles  of  Italy, — ^illiterate,  indolent,  and  purpose- 
less,— with  the  enlightened  and  active  peers  of  Eng- 
land, who  take  the  lead  in  every  good  and  useful 
work.  Compare  the  middle  and  working  classes  of 
Italy  and  Spain  with  the  same  classes  in  England  and 
America.  Everywhere  it  will  be  found  that  politics 
form  the  main  education  of  a  people.  And  what  do 
they  teach?  The  whole  people  are  now  invited  to 
assist  in  the  councils  of  their  statesmen.  They  are 
free  to  discuss^  whatever  concerns  the  government  of 

si^cles,  a  trovers  tons  les  obstacles,  et  qu'on  voit  encore  aujouid'hui 
s'ayancer,  an  milieu  des  ruines  qa*elle  a  faltes/ — Democ.  en  Ame- 
rique,,  Intr.  6. 

' '  Contrast  the  free  States  of  the  world,  while  their  freedom  lasted, 
with  the  contemporary  subjects  of  monarchical  or  oligarchical  des- 
potism :  the  Greek  cities  with  the  Persian  satrapies  ;  the  Italian 
republics  and  the  free  towns  of  Flanders  and  Germany  with  the  feu- 
dal monarchies  of  Europe  ;  Switzerland,  HoUand,  and  England,  with 
Austria,  or  ante-revolutionary  Prance.' — Mill,  Repr.  Govt.  57. 

'  '  All  the  great  movements  of  thought  in  ancient  and  modem 
times  have  been  nearly  connected,  in  time,  with  government  by  dis- 
cussion. Athens,  Rome,  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  commons  and  states-general  of  feudal  Europe,  have  all  had  a 
special  and  peculiar  influence,  which  they  owed  to  their  freedom, 
and  which  states,  without  that  freedom,  have  never  communicated.' 
— ^Bagehot,  Phydcs  arid  Fditics,  166. 
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the  State,  —  religion,  political  science,  history,  the 
laws,  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  diplo- 
macy of  foreign  powers.  How  wide  a  range  do  these 
questions  embrace,  in  the  whole  field  of  human  know- 
ledge !  Who  can  fail  to  be  enlightened  by  the  study 
of  them?  And  political  studies  surpass  all  others  in 
the  interest  they  excite,  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  they  are  pursued.  They  form  part  of  the 
daily  life  and  conversation  of  the  citizens  of  a  free 
State.  Books  may  be  laid  aside  or  read  with  languid 
inattention :  but  the  stirring  interest  of  public  affairs 
arrests  the  thoughts,  and  stimulates  the  facidties  of 
the  most  inert  Freedom  is  the  best  of  national 
schoolmasters. 

It  has  often  been  maintained,  indeed,  that  while 
freedom  calls  forth  the  active  and  practical 

T..  n  ...  M  iTj  •  How  far  it 

qualities  of  men,  it  is  unfavourable  to  science  aflfects  eci- 
and  to  reflective  and  philosophical  thought. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  period  of  political  decline  in 
Greece  was  distinguished  by  its  most  eminent  thinkers, 
Plato  and  Aristotle ;  that  the  Augustan  age  of  Home 
succeeded  the  fall  of  the  republic;  that  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  followed  the  era  of  the  Beformation ;  and 
that  the  stagnant  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was  the  birth- 
time  of  modem  English  literature.  But  each  of  these 
periods  of  intellectual  fertility  had  been  preceded  by 
great  political  struggles,  in  which  oratory  and  free  dis- 
cussion had  stirred  all  the  faculties  of  men.  Demos- 
thenes, in  Greece  ;  Cicero,  in  Bome ;  the  Protestant 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Pim,  Eliot, 
Hampden,  Milton,  and  the  Puritan  preachers  of  the 
seventeenth,  in  England,  had  prepared  the  way  for  the 
literature  of  more  tranquil  times.  And  what  period 
of  European  history  is  to  be  compared  with  the  last 
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half  century,  for  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions, 
for  bold  dpectdations  in  philosophy,  for  historical 
research,  and  original  thought?  There  is  room  in 
the  world  for  contemplative  thinkers,  as  well  as  for 
politicians ;  while  the  awakening  of  the  general  intel- 
ligence has  enlarged  the  sphere  of  their  teaching,  and 
encouraged  their  pursuit  of  abstract  truth.  An  inert 
society  is  no  fit  school  for  genius  or  fruitful  learning. 
It  is  not  among  fellows  of  colleges,  or  dwellers  in 
cathedral  towns,  that  we  find  the  leaders  of  modem 
thought 
Wherever  the  safeguards  of  old  institutions,  and  a 

settled  society,  have  been  respected,  the  gen- 
oidinstitu-  eral  aspects  of  popular  freedom  have  been 
S£l     ^""^^    The  government  of  a  state  should 

be  the  representative  of  all  the  elements  of 
its  society;  and  political  changes  are  most  effective, 
when  they  are  but  the  development  of  past  experience. 
And  in  this  spirit  have  the  institutions  of  most  Euro« 
pean  States  been  re-casi  Monarchies  have  stood  their 
ground  against  democracy :  but  they  have  become 
constitutional.  Aristocracies  have  retained  a  power 
inseparable  from  their  wealth  and  social  influence : 
but  have  been  stripped  of  many  invidious  privileges. 
And  in  most  States  they  are  still  foremost  among  the 
statesmen  and  leaders  of  the  people.  The  theories  of 
philosophers  who  have  extolled  the  excellence  of  mixed 
institutions,^  have  thus  been  exemplified  in  the  recent 
political  history  of  Europe. 

1  Aristotle  dwells  with  satisfaction  upon  the  union,  in  the  same 
commonwealth,  of  the  freedom  of  a  democracy,  the  wealth  of  an 
oligarchy,  and  the  high  birth  and  breeding  of  aristocracy.  *H  yap 
Evyertta  idriv  dpxocioiy  itXovroi  xai  dperif. — Polit,  iv.,  c.  6. 
Elsewhere  he  says, '  The  safety  of  every  free  government  requires 
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Monarcliies  continue  to  giy^  unity  to  great  States. 
They  command  the  traditional  reverence  of  ^ 
society  :  *  they  are  centres  of  authority,  and  ^onji  mon- 
political  organisation :  they  unite  different 
classes  in  the  administration  of  affairs  ;  and  they  give 
security  and  permanence  to  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  But  the  personal  rule  of  monarchs  has  gen- 
erally given  place  to  the  responsible  councils  of  their 
most  powerful  and  able  subjects, — whether  nobles,  or 
men  of  the  people. 

It  is  well  that  nobles  have  still  held  their  place 
in  the  service  of  States.     They  have  some   .   ,  , 

,  •'  Aptitudes 

qualities  peculiar  to  their  order.     In  early  pi  an  oris- 

Tim      *     •  1  .  ,  ,,        tocracyfor 

life  their  natural  courage  is  strengthened  by  ^g^™' 

games,  by  manly  sports  and  horsemanship. 

The  traditions  and  habits  of  their  order  teach  them 

^  The  touching  motto  of  the  King  of  Denmark  is,  '  The  love  of 
the  people  is  my  strength.' — ^Prince  Geoige  of  Denmark's  speech  on 
accepting  the  crown  of  Greece,  June  1863. 

—  —        -  .-  ■  _  ^ 

that  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens  should  enjoy  a  certain  weight 
in  the  administration  ;  otherwise  the  majority  must  be  dissatisfied ; 
and  where  the  majority  are  dissatisfied,  the  government  will  soon  be 
overthrown,' — PolU,  iii.,  ch.  7  ;  and  again,  see  PolU.  v.,  ch.  9.  See 
also  Polybius,  Hist,,  Pref.  to  Books  vi.  and  vii. 
.  According  to  Cicero,  '  this  alone  can  with  propriety  be  called  a 
commonwealth,  where  the  interests  of  the  whole  people  are  con- 
nected, and  the  government  is  conducted  with  the  sole  view  of  pro- 
moting the  common  good.' — De  Mepvblied,  i.,  ch.  31. 

Again  Cicero  says,  '  There  remains  that  last  species  of  government 
which  is  the  best  of  all,  viz.  that  which  is  moderated  in  its  action  and 
steadied  in  its  course  by  the  due  admixture  of  all  the  three  simple 
forms  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  popular  power.'  And  again, 
'  I  greatly  prefer  a  form  of  government  that  is  composed,  as  it  were, 
by  the  fusion  aad  combination  of  all  the  three.' — De  Bepublicd,  i., 
oh.  29,  35. 

But  Tacitus,  while  approving  of  such  a  form  of  government,  says, 
'Laudari  facilius,  quam  e venire,  vel,  si  evenit,  hand  diutuma  esse 
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how  to  govern  men ;  and  political  power  falls  natu- 
rally into  their  hands.  Their  councils  are  prompt, 
bold  and  spirited.  Their  proud  fortunes  raise  them 
above  the  hesitation  and  dread  of  responsibility, 
which  are  apt  to  oppress  men  of  humbler  lot.  Such 
are  the  qualities  which  have  made  capable  and  vigor- 
ous statesmen,  in  all  ages.  Great  in  war  and  diplo- 
macy, bold  and  resolute  in  council, — often  leaders  of 
the  people, — nobles  have  ever  taken  an  eminent  place 
among  their  countrymen. 
But  these  very  characteristics,  which  have  fitted 
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potest.' — Annates,  iv.  33.  In  reference  to  this  view  of  Tacitus,  Lord 
Acton  says,  '  The  experiment  has  been  tried  more  often  than  I  can 
tell,  with  a  combination  of  resources  that  were  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients,— with  Christianity,  parliamentary  government,  and  a  free 
press.  Yet  there  is  no  example  of  such  a  constitution  having  lasted 
a' century.  If  it  has  succeeded  anywhere,  it  is  in  our  favoured 
country,  and  in  our  time,  and  we  know  not  yet  how  long  the  wisdom 
of  the  nation  will  preserve  its  equipoise.' — Address  on  *  The  History 
of  Freedom  in  Antiquity.' 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  says,  '  The  best  security  which  human  wis- 
dom can  devise,  seems  to  be  the  distribution  of  political  authority 
among  different  individuals  and  bodies,  with  separate  interests  and 
separate  characters,  corresponding  to  the  variety  of  classes  of  which 
civil  society  is  composed,  each  interested  to  guard  their  own  order 
from  oppression  by  the  rest :  each  also  interested  to  prevent  any  of 
the  others  from  seizing  an  exclusive,  and  therefore  despotic  power  ; 
and  all  having  a  common  interest  to  co-operate  in  carrying  on  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  administration  of  government.  ...  I  feel 
my  own  conviction  greatly  strengthened  by  calling  to  mind,  that  in 
this  opinion  I  agree  with  all  the  wise  men  who  have  more  deeply 
considered  the  principles  of  politics, — with  Aristotle  and  Polybius, 
with  Cicero  and  Tacitus,  with  Bacon  and  Machiavel,  with  Montes- 
quieu and  Hume.' — Discourse  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  JSTaiions, 
40  et  seq. 

See  also  Tremenheere,  Political  Experience  of  tlie  Ancients,  1852  ; 
Political  Experience  from  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  1853 ;  and 
infra,  vol.  i.  66  et  seq. 
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them  for  command,  have  in  many  States  shaken  the 
duration  of  their  power.    Proud  and  defiant  ^^  . 

^  Their  con- 

m  their  temper,  they  have  been  too  ready  to  gcta  with 
disregard  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and 
slow  to  perceive  the  growth  of  popular  influence. 
Hence  a  people  increasing  in  power  have  often  been 
brought  into  conflict  with  the  nobles.  Sometimes 
they  have  overthrown  them,  as  in  the  Greek  States  of 
antiquity ;  sometimes  the  struggle  has  continued  for 
ages,  with  varying  success.  Sometimes,  as  in  ancient 
Eome,  and  in  England,  the  people  have  been  gradu- 
ally admitted  to  a  considerable  share  of  political 
power,  and  have  divided  with  the  nobles  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country.^  And  the  like  result  has 
been  attained,  more  suddenly,  in  several  Continen- 
tal States.  This  latter  combination  has  secured  the 
most  fortunate  results  for  the  State.  The  lofty  spirit 
of  the  nobles  has  given  force  and  daring  to  the  states- 
manship of  their  country :  while^  the  power  of  the 
middle  classes  has  restrained  their  imperious  temper, 
modifled  their  policy  by  a  more  prudent  and  con- 
ciliatory spirit,^  and  protected  the  interests  of  the 
community  from  any  excesses  of  aristocratic  rule. 
And  the  union  of  these  classes,  in  the  administration 

'  According  to  Comte,  '  The  English  aristocracy  is  the  ablest 
patriciate  the  world  has  seen  since  the  Roman  Senate.' — SyHem  of 
Fawtive  Polity,  iv.  428  (Congreve's  translation). 

*  Gervinus  says,  '  The  middle  class  has  seldom  proved  itself  capa- 
ble of  political  role.  As  a  separate  body,  it  is  neither  ambitious, 
nor  has  it  the  leisure  for  the  occupation,  nor  the  inclinations  or 
habits  to  assert  its  political  position  with  the  hand  of  power.  To 
which  it  may  be  added  that  they  are  far  more  dependent  upon  the 
fourth  class,  and  separated  by  a  much  narrower  channel  from  it, 
than  they  themselves  were  formerly  from  the  nobles.' — ^Intr.  to 
ffirt.  ofidth  Century,  138. 

C* 
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of  affairs,  has  given  the  utmost  force  and  concentra* 
tion  to  the  national  wilL^ 

There  is  yet  another  political  force,  in  every  State, 
Public  which  dominates  over  the  councils  of  kings 
"•"-"'■;•  and  senates.  This  « the  mysterious  and  in- 
explicable  force  of  public  opinion.  It  was  recognised 
in  the  States  of  antiquity  :  it  stirred  the  inert  society 
of  the  middle  ages :  it  received  a  signal  impulse  from 
the  invention  of  printing  and  the  Beformation ;  and| 
in  modem  times,  it.  has  acquired  extraordinary  power 
from  the  rapid  circidation  of  intelligence,  the  con- 
stant intercourse  of  society,  the  freedom  of  public 
discussion,  and  multiplied  facilities  for  the  communi- 
cation of  thought  From  its  very  nature,  intangible 
and  irresponsible,  yet  it  is  able  to  determine  the 
policy  of  States,  in  opposition  to  statesmen  and  par- 
liaments. It  is  potent  everywhere ;  but  its  force  is 
naturally  greatest  in  free  States,  where  its  expression 
is  without  restraints ;  and  where  governments  are  most 
sensitive  to  its  promptings.  As  it  controls  the  will 
even  of  despotic  rulers,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  forces 
of  democracy:  but  it  speaks  with  the  voice  of  the 
nation, — ^not  of  the  multitude.*  It  is  generally  di- 
rected by  the  intellectual  classes  :  by  statesmen  and 

*  The  same  author  sajs,  '  In  the  present  day,  as  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  people  move  in  masses/  '  It  is  this  peculiarity  which 
makes  the  greatness  of  our  times.'  *  The  reputation  of  this  century 
does  not  depend  as  much  on  the  quality  and  high  cultiyation  of  the 
individual,  as  on  the  quantity,  the  extent,  the  spread  of  cultivation 
among  the  many.' — Ibid,  124. 

'  Perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for  citing  my  own  words,  in  regard 
to  public  opinion  in  England.  '  Public  opinion  is  expressed,  not  by 
the  clamorous  chorus  of  the  multitude,  but  by  the  measured  voices 
of  all  classes,  parties,  and  interests.  It  is  declared  by  the  press, 
the  exchange,  the  market,  the  club,  and  society  at  large.    It  is 
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orators,  by  political  parties,  by  the  ablest  writers  in 
the  press,  and  by  influential  leaders  of  opinion,  in 
the  capital  and  in  the  provinces.  There  is  often  a 
conflict  between  the  views  of  different  classes  :  some- 
times the  capital,  and  the  cultivated  portion  of  soci- 
ety, are  at  variance  with  provincial  and  popular  im- 
pulses. And  It  is  not  until  a  general  unanimity,  or  a 
clear  preponderance,  of  opinion  has  been  pronounced, 
that  the  national  judgment  is  accepted.  Sometimes  it 
may  represent  the  force  of  numbers :  but  more  often  it 
embodies  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  all  classes  of 
society.  PubUc  opinion,  thus  formed,  modified  and 
corrected,  instead  of  being  dreaded  like  the  threat- 
ening shouts  of  the  populace,  may  be  deferred  to  as 
the  matured  judgment  of  the  general  council  of  the 
nation.  It  may  overrule  a  government :  but  it  may 
also  protect  it  against  wanton  and  mischievous  popu- 
lar movements.^  Democratic  in  its  origin  and  charac- 
ter, it  may  associate  itself  with  the  State,  and  afford 
it  the  most  powerful  encouragement  and  support 

Public  opinion  is,  at  once,  the  guide,  and  the  moni- 
tor of  statesmen.  The  essential  conditions  its  uses  in 
of  a  good  government  are : — that  it  shall  be  menf^f^™' 
in  accord  with  the  traditions  and  general 
sentiments  of  the  people  :  that  the  rulers  shall  be  un- 
able to  act,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people ;  and  that 
every  class  shall  have  the  means  of  exercising  as  much 
influence  over  their  rulers,  as  will  ensure  a  due  regard 

subject  to  as  many  checks  and  balances  as  the  constitution  itself  : 
and  represents  the  national  intelligence,  rather  than  the  popular 
wiVL'-^Const  Hkt.  of  England,  ii.  420. 

^  See  infra,  vol.  ii.,  chapter  xxii. ;   and  the  author's  ConsHtti- 
tiondl  nutory,  chapters  ix.  and  x. 
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to  their  several  interests,  and  a  reasonable  confidence 
that  such  interests  are  not  neglected.  These  condi- 
tions are  best  secured  by  public  opinion ;  and  if  they 
be  fulfilled,  the  will  of  the  government  is  also  the  will 
of  the  people,  which  is,  at  once,  the  strongest  and  the 
safest  polity  for  a  State. 

The  advance  of  popular  freedom  is  also  to  be  con- 
Freedom  a    sidered  from  another  point  of  view.    It  has 
against        resulted  from  the    general  progress  of  so- 
emocracy.    ^j^^^   ^j^^    from    resistance   to   misgovem- 

ment.  But  if  the  growing  wealth  and  intelligence 
of  society  are  adverse  to  absolute  or  irresponsible 
rule,  are  they  not  equally  opposed  to  the  extreme 
development  of  democracy?  Bic(h  and  educated 
members  of  society,  if  powerful  in  resisting  the  do- 
mination of  a  monarch  or  of  a  nobility,  are  no  less 
powerful  in  withstanding  the  political  ascendency  of 
other  classes.  Hence  the  first  tendency  of  national 
progress  is  to  overcome  narrow  forms  of  government, 
and  to  favour  liberty ;  while  its  later  tendency  is  to 
associate  itself  with  the  State,  and  to  become  the  firm- 
est of  all  barriers  against  democracy.  Of  this  prin-  ^ 
ciple  England  oflfers  a  striking  example.  The  wealthy 
manufacturers,  and  the  middle  classes,  were  the  most 
strenuous  supporters  of  Parliamentary  reform  in  1832, 
and  of  all  the  liberal  measures  which  followed  that 
popular  triumph.  But  since  the  accumulated  abuses 
of  former  times  have  been  corrected,  they  have  dis- 
played conservative  instincts,  scarcely  less  marked 
than  those  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soiL^ 

While    democratic     movements    have     been    rife 
throughout  Europe,  the  rivalry  and  ambition  of  the 

'  See  infra,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xxU, 
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great  Continental  States  have  led  to  the  raising  of 
enormous  standing  armies,  and  a  costly  mili-  ^ 
tary  organisation.  This  policy  has,  nndoubt-  ^J^^ 
edly,  arrested  the  development  of  democracy. 
The  military  spirit  has  been  encouraged ;  and  armies 
mainly  designed  for  foreign  wars,  of  defence  or  ag- 
gression, are  bulwarks  against  internal  disaflfection. 
Standing  armies  are  naturally  viewed  with  jealousy, 
in  free  States ;  and  the  great  military  monarchies  of 
Europe  have  thus  opposed  themselves  to  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  the  present  age.  But  it  may  be 
open  to  question  whether  this  reactionary  policy  may 
not  ultimately  precipitate  revolutions  and  democracy. 
The  prodigious  cost  of  vast  armies,  the  intolerable 
burthens  of  conscription,  the  injury  they  inflict  upon 
industry,  and  their  unpopular  demonstration  of  force, 
combine  to  cause  national  suflferings  and  discontent, 
to  alienate  the  people  from  the  government,  and  to 
provoke  revolutionary  sentiments.  Where  the  people 
have  acquired  political  power,  will  they  submit  to  be 
led,  like  sheep,  to  the  slaughter?  will  they  not  rather 
cry  aloud  for  peace  to  their  homes  and  honest  in- 
dustry ?  ^  In  States  mainly  pastoral  and  agricultural, 
the  warlike  spirit  of  rulers  will  encounter  little  resis- 
tance; but  as  commerce  and  manufactures  are  ex- 
tended, industrial  interests  may  be  expected  to  pre- 
vail over  militaly  ambition. 

Another  check  to  democracy  during  the  revolution- 

^  *  Tous  les  clivers  moyens  g^n^raux  d'exploration  rationeUe  appli- 
cables  aux  rechercbes  politiques,  ont  d^jsl  spontanement  concourn  a 
constater,  d'nne  mani^re  egalement  decisive,  Tinevitable  tendance 
primitive  de  Tbnmanite  a  une  vie  principalement  militaire,  et  sa 
destination  finale,  non  moins  irresistible,  d,  une  existence  essentielle- 
ment  indostrielle/ — Comte,  Philos.  Pos,,  iv.  713. 
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ary  period,  since  1830,  lias  been  caused  by  an  ecclesi- 
Ecciesiae-  ^-^tical  revival,  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
^cai^^  The  Church  of  Borne  has  received  soma 
crushing  blows  in  Italy  and  Germany ;  and 
the  free  spirit  of  modem  thought  has  shaken  her 
hold  over  the  more  cultivated  minds  of  her  own  com- 
munion. But  she  has  recovered  much  of  her  former 
power  in  France,  in  Spain,  in  Belgium,  and  in  South- 
em  Germany.  She  has  been  active  in  making  con- 
verts, and  extending  her  influence,  in  Protestant  lands. 
But  this  revival  has  been  signalised  by  dogmas,  mir- 
acles, and  pilgrimages,  fitter  for  the  dark  ages  than 
for  the  present  era ;  and  by  denunciations  of  modem 
science  and  thought,  which  mark  her  narrow  and  un- 
changeable creed.  A  Church  which  teaches  in  the 
spirit  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  spurns  the  highest 
intelligence  of  an  advancing  society,  cannot  exercise 
an  enduring  influence  over  the  political  development 
of  Europe,  while  it  repels  many  earnest  friends  of 
liberty.^ 

A  similar  revival  has  occurred  in  the  Church  of 
churcb  of  England.  There  is  no  Church  in  Christen- 
England.  ^qjj^  gQ  zealous  in  the  religious  and  secular 
instruction  of  the  people,  and  in  all  good  works  :  but 
the  zeal  of  some  of  her  clergy  has  lately  been  taking 
a  direction  not  free  from  danger.  If  she  would  keep 
her  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  people,  the  pres- 
ent revival  must  not  be  that  of  Laud,  and  the  High 
Church  bishops  of  Charles  I.  There  must  be  no 
more  leaning  towards  Rome.  Neither  the  Church  of 
Eome,  nor  a  Romanised  Church  of  England,  can  cre- 

*  '  Les  hommes  religieux  combattent  la  liberte,  et  les  amis  de  la 
llberte  attaquent  les  religions.' — De  Tocqueville,  Democ»  en  AnU- 
Hquet  Intr.  15, 
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ate  a  general  reaction  of  religious  thought,  in  a  pro- 
gressive age.  It  is  vain  to  seek  the  revival  of  bygone 
forms  of  faith. 

The  world  has  changed,  and  the  general  spirit  of 
religious  thought  has  changed  with  it.  The 
more  enlightened  Catholics  deplore  the  re-  modSS^ 
actionary  policy  of  the  Holy  See.  The  great 
body  of  English  Churchmen,  true  to  the  Protestant 
spirit  of  the  Eeformed  Church,  revolt  against  the  re- 
vival of  Bomish  doctrines  and  ceremonies.  Other 
sects  are  not  less  opposed  to  a  return  to  their  ancient 
ways.  Puritanism  has  lost  much  of  its  austerity  and 
fanaticism.  No  such  Puritans  are  to  be  found,  in  any 
sect  of  nonconformists,  as  the  sour  zealots  of  the  age 
of  Cromwell.  Nonconformists  are  still  alienated  from 
the  Church,  and  religious  dissensions  are  as  bitter  as 
ever :  but  the  majority  of  enlightened  Christians  have 
emancipated  themselves  from  the  superstitions  and 
religious  extravagance  of  former  times.  Eeligious  re- 
action is  alien  to  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the 
present  age.  Meanwhile,  every  creed  in  harmony 
with  the  rational  judgment  of  society  maintains  its 
accustomed  influence;  and  an  enlightened  faith  has 
never  proved  itself  unfriendly  to  freedom. 

It  is  to  the  union  of  religious  moderation  with  civil 
freedom,  that  we  owe  the  rapid  advance  of  jieiigio^g 
toleration,  freedom  of  worship,  and  religious  toleration. 
equality  in  modem  times.  In  England,  this  just  and 
generous  policy  has  been  accelerated  by  the  numbers 
and  influence  of  Catholics  and  dissenters,  who  have 
been  strong  enough  to  crown  with  success  the  efforts 
of  liberal  statesmen,  in  reversing  the  penal  laws  of 
former  ages,  in  which  toleration  was  unknown,  alike 
to  Catholics,  to  Churchmen,  and  to  nonconformists. 
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In  presence  of  a  general  religious  revival,  the  growth 
of  infidelity  cannot  be  overlooked.  Through- 
^*  out  the  history  of  the  world,  mankind  have 
been  more  prone  to  superstition  than  to  unbeliei 
Paganism  lost  its  hold  upon  the  more  enlightened 
minds  of  antiquity:  but  its  place  was  taken  by  a 
purer  faith,  which  was  soon  corrupted  by  new  su- 
perstitions. Again,  when  the  Christian  faith  was  as- 
sailed by  the  Bevolution  in  France,  the  wild  infidelity 
of  the  revolutionary  party  was  speedily  followed  by 
a  religious  reaction,  and  by  the  revival  of  the  spi- 
ritual power  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  And  lastly, 
in  England,  while  the  clergy  have  been  denouncing 
the  increasing  scepticism  of  our  age,  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  revival  of  religious  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness. But  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  during  the  last 
century,  while  superstition  has  been  continually  de- 
clining, various  forms  of  unbelief  have  been  gaining 
ground, — more  particularly  in  France  and  Germany. 
A  few  words  may  suffice  to  explain  how  far  this 
change  of  religious  thought  is  likely  to  affect  the 
progress  of  democracy. 

France  is  the  only  State  in  which  infidelity  has 
been  associated  with  democracy  and  revolu- 
with  demo-    tioiL     In  England,  the  public  liberties  were 
cracy.  maintained,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by 

the  Puritans, — ^the  most  devout  of  all  classes  of  Eng- 
lishmen. The  scoffing  infidels  were  to  be  found  among 
the  courtiers  of  Charles  II.,  who  derided  the  preaching 
and  praying  of  the  Boundheads.  And  again,  during 
the  political  progress  of  the  last  fifty  years,  which  in 
any  other  State  would  have  amounted  to  revolution, 
the  earnest  nonconformists, — the  religious  descend- 
ants of  the  Puritans, — have  been  among  the  firmest 
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supporters  of  the  popular  cause.  Never  has  that  cause 
been  tainted  by  unbeliel  Throughout  the  history  of 
Europe,  since  the  Reformation,— in  France,  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  Germany,  in  Hungary, — apolitical  liber- 
ties haye  owed  much  to  the  Calvinists, — the  severest 
school  of  Protestant  reformers.  And,  lastly,  to  the  old 
Puritan  spirit,  was  mainly  due  the  revolt  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  and  the  foundation  of  the  great  federal  re- 
public of  the  United^  States.  In  France,  infidelity  was 
allied  with  revolution,  not  with  liberty :  in  every  other 
State  we  find  an  earnest  faith  associated  with  freedom. 

Many  of  the  turbulent  leaders  of  democracy  and 
communism  avow  their  hostility  to  churches.  By  whom 
and  to  religion :  they  preach  revolution  in  the  favoured. 
State,  in  the  church,  and  in  society.  These  agitators, 
have  found  numerous  supporters  among  working  men 
in  the  populous  cities :  but  they  are  repudiated  by  all 
friends  of  liberty  and  order.  Notwithstanding  a  more 
general  freedom  of  religious  thought,  scepticism  is  to 
be  chiefly  found  among  German  professors,  French 
wits  and  men  of  letters,  and  English  cynics  and  dilet- 
tanti Such  men  are  generally  ranged  on  the  side  of 
power :  they  have  no  leaning  towards  popular  move- 
ments: they  are  dreamers,  speculative  thinkers,  ab- 
struse writers,  clever  talkers,  but  not  men  of  action. 
They  are  more  prone  to  discourage  freedom,  than  to 
foment  revolutions.  Meanwhile,  all  ranks  of  society, 
and  especially  the  middle  classes,  are  true  to  the  faith 
of  their  forefathers ;  and  it  is  to  religion,  not  to  unbe- 
lief, that  we  must  look  for  the  support  of  rational  and 
well-ordered  liberty. 

While  rational  liberty  has  been  gaining  ground  in 
many  European  States,  its  principles  have  Democratic 
been  discredited  by  the  violence  and  danger-  e^ccesses. 
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ous  designs  of  democratic  and  socialist  factions.  One 
of  the  most  repellant  characteristics  of  the  extreme 
democratic  party,  throughout  Europe,  is  its  irreverent 
spirit  Without  veneration  for  the  religion,  the  his- 
tory, or  the  traditions  of  their  own  country,  without 
respect  for  its  great  men,  they  are  possessed  by  an 
overweening  confidence  in  themselves.  Without  tole- 
ration for  the  opinions,  or  regard  for  the  interests  of 
others,  they  pursue  their  own  objects  with  obstinate 
resolution.  They  seem  to  hate  their  own  governments 
more  than  a  foreign  enemy.  Their  patriotism  displays 
itself  in  the  abuse  of  their  rulers.  In  every  interna- 
tional dispute,  their  own  country  is  in  the  wrong.  All 
who  are  not  with  them  are  against  them,  and  are  re«- 
viled  as  corrupt  and  wicked.  Such  a  spirit  naturally 
repels  many  noble  minds,  otherwise  earnest  in  the 
popular  cause,  and  confident  in  the  people.  As  the 
frantic  democracy  of  the  French  revolutionists  of  1793 
outraged  the  sober  friends  of  liberty,  throughout 
Christendom,  so  the  disciples  of  that  school  in  France 
and  other  countries — ^red  republicans  and  commu- 
nists,— have  since  alarmed  the  higher  and  middle 
classes,  who  are  now  associated  with  the  government 
of  their  country ;  and  have  become  the  strongest  de- 
fenders of  property  and  order,  against  the  excesses  of 
democracy. 

By  far  the  most  mischievous  and  dangerous  fanatics 
(jQ^i.  of  European  democracy,  are  the  socialists 

munism.       g^j^^  commuuists.    But  as  their  wild  schemes 
for  the  reconstruction  of  society,  are  repugnant  to  all 
the  principles  of  liberty,  and  to  the  eternal  instincts 
^  of  mankind,  they  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 

recognised  principles  of  political  democracy.      The 
highest  ideal  of  a  democracy  is  that  which  secures  to 
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every  citizen  equality  before  the  law,  freedom  of  per- 
son, freedom  in  the  family,  freedom  of  conscience,  free- 
dom of  opinion,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  trade, 
freedom  of  labour,  freedom  of  property,  freedom  of 
action  when  not  injurious  to  the  State  or  to  society,  a 
share  i!n  the  election  of  his  rulers,  and  in  the  making 
of  the  laws  by  which  he  is  governed,  and  in  the  voting 
of  taxes  which  he  is  called  upon  to  contribute  :  which 
provides  that  the  enlightened  will  of  the  majority 
shall  be  the  rule  of  all,  while  none  shall  be  restrained, 
but  for  the  general  good;  which,  combining  the 
strength  of  a  whole  people,  has,  for  its  first  object, 
security  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  every  member 
of  the  State.^ 

.  But  such  an  ideal  of  freedom  is  decried  by  commu- 
nists as  *  individualism.'^  Their  scheme  ut- 
terly ignores  liberty.  The  individual  man  is  C9mmu?^^ 
no  more  than  a  mechanical  part  of  the  whole 
community :  he  has  no  free  will,  no  independence  of 
thought  or  action.  Every  act  of  his  life  is  prescribed 
for  him.  Individual  liberty  is  surrendered  to  the 
State.  Everything  that  men  prize  most  in  life  is  to  be 
taken  out  of  their  hands.  Their  religion,  their  edu- 
cation, the  management  of  their  families,  their  pro- 
perty, their  industry,  their  earnings,  are  dictated  by 
the  ruling  powers.  Such  a  scheme  of  government,  if 
practicable,  would  create  a  despotism,  exceeding  any 
known  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was  one  of  the 
evils  of  the  religious  creed  of  the  dark  ages,  that  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  was  abased,  until  the  nobler 

'  'Non  in  ulld  civitate,  nisi  in  qu&  sninma  potestas  populi  est, 
uUum  domicilium  libertas  habet.* — Cicero,  De  JRepvblicd;  Mill,  On 
Liberty. 

«  Louis  Blanc,  EM.  de  dix  Am,  ii.  277-283. 
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aspirations  of  men  were  humbled  to  the  dusi  In  civil 
life,  communism  aims  at  the  same  abasement  of  the 
human  character.  But  in  the  one  case,  men  at  least 
humbled  themselves  before  God:  in  the  other,  they 
are  required  to  prostrate  themselves  before  their 
equals  among  men,  for  the  sake  of  an  arbitrary 
scheme  of  government,  in  which  all  are  called  upon 
to  sacrifice  their  liberty,  for  the  remote  and  specula- 
tive good  of  the  community.  'For  the  sake  of  equal- 
ity,' said  Mably,  one  of  the  earlier  masters  of  this 
school,  *the  State  ought  to  be  intolerant'*  And  in 
Its  depres-  *^^®  scheme  of  affected  equality,  the  higher 
higher  uatures  are  subjected  to  the  lower.  Accord- 
nalures.  jj^g  ^^  Louis  Blauc,  'De  chacun  suivant  ses 
facultes:  k  chacun  suivant  ses  besoins.'^  In  other 
words,  no  man  is  to  profit  by  his  own  strength,  abiU- 
ties,  or  industry :  but  is  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
the  weak,  the  stupid,  and  the  idle.  To  want  much 
and  to  do  little,  would  be  the  aim  of  the  commtmist 
economy.  The  experience  of  our  own  poor  laws 
would  furnish  a  fitting  comment  upon  such  princi- 
ples. 

The  natural  effect  of  such  theories  would  be  to  re- 
press the  energies  of  mankind :  and  it  is  their 
of  focfety™*  avowed  object  to  proscribe  all  the  more  ele- 
vated  aims  and  faculties  of  individuals,  and 
all  the  arts  and  accomplishments  of  life.  Baboeuf 
even  denounced  intercourse  with  foreigners,  as  dan- 
gerous to  principles  of  equality.^  While  critics  of 
communism  have  shown  that  equality  could  not  fail 
to  deprive  nations  and  society  of  their  highest  dis- 

*  De  la  Legialation,  1776  :  livr.  iv.,  ch.  4. 

'  Hist,  de  dix  Ans,  iii.  109,  110. 

'  Pieces  saisies  a  Tarrestatloii  de  Baboeuf,  publiees  en  1848. 
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tinctions, — of  genius,  of  learning,  of  the  arts,  of  in- 
vention, of  cultivated  taste  and  manners,^ — ^its  profes- 
sors have  not  shrunk  from  confessing  their  jealousy 
and  hatred  of  those  aspirations,  which  have  ever  been 
the  pride  and  glory  of  mankind. 

Doctrines  so  repugnant  to  any  existing  scheme  of  so- 
ciety, and  to  human  nature,  might  be  regard- 

j  ."■  .    •  •  ,    •      TTi        •        How  each 

ed  as  the  visions  of  some  eccentric  U  topia.  theories 
But  the  dreams  of  philosophers,  in  ancient  reduced^to 
and  modem  times,^  were  to  be  reduced  to  a    '^  ^' 
terrible  reality  in  France.   It  was  too  late  to  construct 
an  ideal  community,  with  the  general  consent  of  its  in- 
dividual membera     Society  was  already  established 
upon  the  basis  of  property,  and  public  and  private 
rights :  and  the  communists  were  resolved  to  subvert 
it     Whether  by  social  contracts,  or  progressive  taxa- 
tion, or  prohibitory  laws  against  accumulation,  or  a 
legislative  division  of  property,  or  by  force,  the  aim 
of  all  alike  was  the  redistribution  of  property,  for  the 
common  enjoyment  of  the  community. 

In  the  first  revolution,  the  political  principles  of 
communism  were  so  widely  spread  through 
the  mass  of  the  working  classes,  and  re-  mutism  in 

•J  -L  •  I*  iiiii*i  tli6  revolu- 

ceived  so  much  recognition,  that  their  dan-  tionsof 
gerous  power  continued  to  threaten  every 
successive  government;*   and  is  still  the  dreadv  of 

*  Heine,  writing  from  Paris,  in  1840,  thus  spoke  of  the  commu- 
nists, *  Truly  only  with  fear  and  trembling  can  I  think  of  the  time 
when  those  dark  iconoclasts  shall  attain  empire  :  with  their  homy 
hands  they  will  break  up  those  marble  statues  so  dear  to  my  heart : 
they  will  shatter  all  those  fanciful  playthings  and  gewgaws  of  art, 
which  poets  loved  so  much :  they  will  cut  down  my  laurels  and 
plant  potatoes  there,*  &c. — Spectator,  June  10, 1871. 

'  See  infra,  vol.  il.,  eh.  xvii. 

*  Infra,  Udd, 
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France  and  of  Europe.  Its  dangers,  becoming  more 
formidable  in  every  revolution,  culminated  in  the 
brief  reign  of  the  Commune,  in  Paris,  in  1871,^  which 
revealed  the  power  of  the  communist  party,  and 
the  disastrous  operation  of  their  subversive  princi- 
ples. 

Meanwhile,  the  social  theories  of  communism  as- 
(j^j^_  sumed  a  new  revolutionary  character.   It  had 

Sid^k-  ^®®^  *^®  ^™  ^f  *^®  early  revolutionists  to 
men.  overthrow  thrones  and  aristocracies,  in  order 

to  ensure  liberty  and  equality.  It  was  the  further 
aim  of  the  communists  to  crush  capitalists  and  the 
middle  classes.^  Communism  was  accepted  by  work- 
ing men  as  a  revolt  against  capital  It  was  in  this 
spirit,  that  they  took  part  in  the  revolutions  of  1830,* 
of  February,  1848,*  and  in  the  terrible  insurrection  of 
June,  in  the  same  year.*  For  a  time,  they  were  ut- 
terly routed  and  cast  down.  The  strong  rule  of  the 
second  empire  left  them  no  hope  of  a  successful  re- 
sistance in  France ;  and  at  length  they  resolved  to 
advance  their  ends,  by  a,  general  combination  among 
the  workmen  of  Europe. 
An  *  International  Association  of  Workmen '  was  ac- 
cordingly established  in  1864,  for  mutual  de- 
fence against  employers  of  labour,  in  all 
countries.  But  it  was  not  enough  to  com- 
bat the  power  of  capital,  by  combinations  of  working 
men.     Capital  itself  was  their  natural  enemy,  and 


The  Inter- 
national 
Society. 


^  Infra,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xvii. 

*  *  Pense-t-on  qu'apr^s  avoir  detmit  la  feodalite,  et  vaincu  les  rois, 
la  democratle  reculera  devant  les  bourgeois  et  les  riclies  ?  S*arr§- 
tera-t-elle  maintenant  qu'elle  est  devenue  si  forte,  et  ses  adver- 
saires  si  foibles?*— De  Tocqueville,  Democr.  en  Amerique,  Intr.  6. 

» Infra,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xvi.  *  Infra,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xvii.        ^  Ibid. 
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mxLst  be  overcome.  It  had  made  workmen  slaves; 
and  it  was  now  their  turn  to  subject  it  to  their  own 
uses.  Socialism  and  communism  were  uppermost  in 
their  councils.  All  rights  of  property  were  to  be 
confiscated,  in  the  interests  of  the  many.  They  de- 
clared that  the  emancipation  of  labour,  in  all  coun- 
tries, was  the  end  to  which  every  political  movement 
should  be  subordinate,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
recognise  the  rights  of  man  and  of  citizen.^  War  was 
thus  "declared  against  capital ;  and  societies  of  work- 
men were  affiliated  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  News- 
papers supported  the  movement,  and  proclaimed  its 
objects,  with  even  less  reserve  than  its  leaders.  JJEga- 
lite  warned  the  bourgeoisie  that  they  were  about  to  be 
swallowed  up,  and  that  the  triumph  of  the  workmen, 
upon  the  ruins  of  capital,  was  at  hand.*  L'Interna- 
tiorwtle  contended  for  the  collective  proprietorship  of 
the  soil,  co-operative  workshops,  and  the  exclusive 
taxation  of  the  rich.^  The  same  journal  affirmed  that 
the  working  classes  had  overthrown  the  nobility, 
merely  to  put  the  bourgeoisie  in  their  place,  and  that 
the  domination  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  the  slavery  of 
the  proletariat^  This  journal,  al  another  time,  stig- 
matised the  aristocracy  and  the  bourgeoisie  as  wild 
beasts,  and  declared  a  social  revolution  as  the  aim  of 
the  Association. 

Congresses  were  held  at  Geneva,  Brussels,  Basle, 
and  elsewhere,  in  which  the  principles  of  the 
Association  were  boldly  avowed.      At  the  tionai 
congress  at  Brussels,  in  1868,  the  President,  ^^^^^^' 
Eugene  Dupont,  declared — *  The  clergy  say  we  wish 

^  Oscar  Testut,  rinternationale,  4.  «  VEgalite,  Jan.  23,  1869. 

»  L'lntemationcUe,  March  27,  1869.  *  Sept  5,  1869. 
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mt,  nor  army,  nor  religion.  They 
ah  no  more  govemments,  for  they 
38  :  we  wish  no  more  taxes ;  ve  wish 
for  the  J  massacre  us ;  we  wish  no 
r  religions  stifle  intelligence.'  *  The 
I,  in  1869,  declared  that  society  had 
individual  property  in  the  soil,  and 
community ;  and  that  it  was  neces- 
lat  right.' 

ii  the  Association  also,  from  time  to 
)li8hed  their  sentiments  to  the  world, 
seilles  section,  in  April,  1870,  wrote : 
State,  the  church,  and  the  bourgeoi- 
work  of  imposture  and  ignominy, — 
lie  will  confound  them  in  a  common 
jne  month,  the  workmen  of  Lyons, 
countrymen,  bid  defiance  to  capital 
3  of  labour,  and  promised  -  to  the 
jssession  of  the  soil,  the  mines,  and 
Henceforth  no  employers ;  none  hut 

this  mischievoas  Association  were 
promoters  of  the  movement  of  the 
e  of  Paris  in  1871 ;  and  .their  dan- 
^jtivity   has   continued   to    disquiet 

'Ibid.  JO.                     'Tbid.  81. 
rial  of  commnnlsta  hy  the  Correctional  Trlba- 
1874,  evidence  was  pr"'' •■  ■- *  "'  " — 

the  prisoners.     One 
make  tyrants  and  sis 

Id  a  pamphlet  entiti 
B  ought  to  be  the  sol 

r  his  labour  ; '  and  otl 

«««,  Ma;  80, 1674. 
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many  European  States.  They  have  found  little  fa- 
vour among  the  working  men  of  England;^  and  else- 
where they  have  been  rigorously  repressed,  as  dan- 
gerous conspirators  against  the  peace  of  society,  and 
the  rights  of  property.  Proudhon,  one  of  the  apostles 
of  communism,  in  a  memorable  phrase,  denounced 
property  as  theft  ;^  and  every  government,  every  pro- 
prietary class,  and  all  friends  of  liberty  and  order, 
have  combined  to  put  down  his  disciples  as  robbers. 
Whatever  disorders  may  spring  from  this  wide-spread 
conspiracy,  society  will  be  strong  enough  to  repress 
and  to  punish  them. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  history  to  forecast  the  fu- 
ture ;  but  some  instruction  may  be  gathered 
from  the  lessons  of  the  past  All  the  causes 
of  progressive  popular  influence,  in  the  government  of 
States,  are  in  full  and  ever-increasing  activity.  All 
the  causes  which  retard  and  control  that  influence, 
are  being  constantly  impaired  or  modified.  The  in- 
tercourse of  nations  accelerates  the  action,  and  multi- 
plies the  forces  of  popular  movements.  Hence  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  States  not  yet  reached  by  democracy, 
will  soon  feel  its  power ;  and  that  States  already  un- 
der  its  partial  influence,  must  be  prepared  for  its  in- 

1  In  a  report  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  in  1873, 
'  the  council  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Interna- 
tional Working  Men's  Association  has  departed  from  its  original 
design,  by  having  degenerated  into  a  political  society,  who,  through 
its  leaders,  have  been  permitted  to  be  used  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
disaffected  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  therefore  from  this  fact 
decide  against  any  representative  from  our  society  attending  the 
congress '  (at  Geneva).  Other  associations  of  English  working  men 
evinced  the  same  alienation  from  the  International  society. — Times, 
Sept.  6,  1873.    See  also  infra,  voL  ii.,  ch.  xxii. 

* '  Propriete,  c'est  le  vol.' 
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creasing  force  and  activity.^  But  as  tlie  progress  of 
democracy  is  tlie  result*  of  general  social  develop- 
ment, an  advanced  society,  while  commanding  a 
greater  share  of  political  power,  will,  at  the  same 
time,  protect  the  State  from  democratic  excesses.  If 
the  latter  should  anywhere  prevail,  for  a  time,  they 
will  be  promptly  repressed :  but  their  brief  triumph 
will  endanger  public  liberty  and  encourage  political 
reaction.  The  natural  advancement  of  society  will 
be  checked ;  and  even  a  revival  of  absolutism  may  be 
endured,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  order.  It  should 
be  the  aim  of  enlightened  statesmen  to  prepare  soci- 
ety for  its  increasing  responsibilities,  to  educate  the 
people,  to  train  them  in  the  ways  of  freedom,  to  en- 
trust them  with  larger  franchises,  to  reform  the  laws, 
and  to  bring  the  government  of  the  state  into  harmony 
with  the  judgment  of  its  wisest  citizens.^ 

^  He  must  indeed  be  an  enthusiastic  republican,  who  can  agree 
with  President  Grant :  *  It  is  my  firm  conviction,  said  he,  that  the 
civilised  world  is  tending  towards  republicanisnu  The  government 
and,  through  their  representatives,  the  people  of  our  great  republic, 
are  destined  to  be  the  guiding  star  of  aU  other  countries.'  (Inaugu- 
ral Message  to  Congress,  March  4,  1873.) 

This  sanguine  forecast  was  followed  by  another,  even  more  im- 
probable. He  added,  '  As  commerce,  education  and  the  rapid  transi- 
tion of  thought  and  matter,  by  telegraph  and  steam,  have  changed 
everything,  I  rather  believe  that  the  great  Maker  is  preparing  the 
world  to  become  one  nation,  speaking  one  language,  a  consumma- 
tion which  will  render  armies  and  navies  no  longer  necessary.' 

*  *  Instruire  la  democratic,  ranimer  s*il  se  peut,  ses  croyances,  puri- 
fier ses  moeurs,  regler  ses  mouvements,  substituer,  peu  £  peu,  la 
science  des  affaires  ^  son  inexperience,  la  connaisance  de  ses  vrais 
inter^ts  a  ses  aveugles  instincts ;  adapter  son  gouvernement  au^ 
temps  et  aux  lieux;  le  modifier  suivant  les  circonstances  et  les 
hommes  :  tel  est  le  premier  des  devoirs  imposes  de  nos  jours  a  ceux 
qui  dirigent  la  societe.  II  faut  une  science  politique  nouvelle  k  'un 
mondetoutnouveau.' — De  Tocqueville,  Democ,  en  AmSrique,  Intr.  7. 
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THE  EAST. 

CONTRASTS  BETWEEN  EABTEBN  AND  WESTERN  CIVILISATION  — 
FREEDOM  ALIEN  TO  THE  EASTERN  POLITY — INDIA — ^PERSLl — 
CHINA — JAPAN  —  EGYPT  —  TURKEY  —  THE  FHCBNICIANS  —  CAR- 
THAGE—^HE  JEWS — THE  ARYANS. 

In  tracing    the   growth   of   institutions,  the  history 
of  the  East  cannot  be  severed  from  that  of  the  West 
The  parent  races  of  man  are  naturally  asso-  contrasts 
ciated  with  their  descendants ;  and  the  polit-  Eastern  and 

Western 

ical  history  of  the  East  explains  many  of  the  civilisation. 
causes  of  democratic  development  in  Europe.  Accord- 
ingly, a  brief  sketch  of  Eastern  society  and  institu- 
tions will  fitly  introduce  the  history  of  European  lib- 
erties. The  contrasts  between  Eastern  and  European 
civilisation  are  among  the  most  striking  illustrations 
of  the  laws  which  govern  the  political  destinies  of 
mankind. 

Europe  owes  much  to  the  East  in  her  religion,  in 
her  traditions,  in  the  first  lights  of  her  civil-  j^^  ^^^ 
isation,  in  the  early  development  of  her  arts,  l^t^^^ 
and  in  the  ancestry  of  intellectual  races  who  ^**™- 
have  peopled  her  historic  lands.    But  freedom  is  the 
growth  of  her  own  soiL 

Whatever  philosophy  may  be  found  in  the  religious 
systems  of  the  East,  and  whatever  civilisa-  inferiority 
tion  in  Asiatic  arts  and  manners,  the  people   civilisation. 
generally  have  never  attained  the  enlightenment  of 
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European  races.    Their  ignorance  has  been  opposed 
to  freedom ;  and  their*  enslavement  has  perpetuated 
their  ignorance.     The  learning  and  the  arts  of  the 
East  are  strangely  unprogressive.     They  were  far  ad- 
vanced when  Europe  was  a  wilderness ;  but  they  were 
stereotyped  three  thousand  years  ago.^     Barbarous 
races  have  since  risen  to  a  high  civilisation,  while  the 
ancient  culture  of  the  East  is  unchanged.     Other  na- 
tions have  cast  off  their  superstitions  and  ignorance ; 
but  the  Eastern  mind  has  shown  no  signs  of  develop- 
ment.    Its  religion  and  its  polity  may  be  accepted 
as  the  chief  causes  of  this  intellectual  stagnation; 
but  Eastern  civilisation  has  further  been  arrested  by 
constant  invasions,  conquests,  and  exterminating  wars. 
Such  scourges  cast  Europe  back  into  darkness  for 
many  centuries;  and  they  fell  more  terribly  upon 
Eastern  lands.     Nor  did  Eastern  culture  ever  ap- 
proach the  standard  of  European  thought    We  may 
respect  its  early  development :  we  may  admire  the 
gorgeous  imagery  of  Eastern  poetry,  and  the  mystic 
subtleties  of  Eastern  religions  and  philosophy  :  but 
the  best  critics  of  the  literature   of  the  East  have 
agreed  in  assigning  to  it  a  place  very  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Wesfc^    No  less  inferior  were  its  pretensions  to 
science  and  the  arts.^    So  immutable  are  the  condi- 
tions of  Eastern  society,  that  a  study  of  the  Hindus 
of  the  present  day,  while  it  throws  light  upon  the 
ancient  civilisation  of  that  people,  at  the  same  time 
illustrates  the  social  history  of  the  Persians,  the  Chi- 

'  'Better  fifty  years  in  Europe  than  a  cycle  in  Cathay.* 

Tennyson,  Loeksley  HaU. 

*  See  Mill,  British  India,  book  ii.  ch.  ix.,  where  various  author- 
ities are  collected.  See  also  Von  Schlegel,  Philosophy  of  Mstary, 
lectures  iv.-vii. ;  Macaulay,  Life  and  Letters,  i.  401. 

^  MiU,  British  India,  book  ii.  ch.  x. 
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nese,  and  even  the  Egyptians.^  The  early  culture  of 
all  these  nations,  especially  the  latter,  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  exaggeration.  Many  of  their  ideas 
have  leavened  European  thought  and  traditions :  but 
the  Asiatic  mind  has  failed  to  reach  the  mental  eleva- 
tion of  the  West  It  has  proved  itself  inferior  in  re- 
ligion, in  morals,  in  science  and  the  arts,  and,  above 
all,  in  freedom  and  the  art  of  government  Not  only 
has  liberty  been  practically  unknown  through  thou- 
sands of  years :  it  has  even  been  ignored  in  theory. 
Never  did  the  founders  of  Eastern  religions,  or  law- 
givers, or  philosophers,  dream  of  it  Not  a  word  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Vedas  concerning  freedom  or 
national  rights.  The  Institutes  of  Menu  vest  the 
government  in  an  absolute  mbnarch.  The  Buddhists, 
indeed,  favoured  the  doctrine  that  all  men  are  equal ; 
but  it  was  barren  until  quickened,  a  thousand  years 
later,  by  Christian  faith  :  and  wherever  Buddhism 
has  flourished,  first  in  India,  and  afterwards  in  China, 
Japan,  and  Eastern  Asia,  liberty  has  been  beyond  the 
conception  of  the  races  who  have  embraced  that  re- 
ligion. Not  even  in  Indian  poetry  or  song,  is  utter- 
ance given  to  any  sentiment  of  liberty.* 

Some  examples  of   Eastern  States  will  illustrate 
the  incompatibility  of  popular  freedom  with  india. 
Asiatic   principles    of   government*     India  ^^  j^^^  ^^ 
first    claims    our    attention.      According  to  ^®^^' 
the  ancient  laws  of  Menu,  a  king  was  ordained  from 

'  Mm,  British  India,  book  ii.  ch.  x.  See  also  Talboys  Wheeler, 
History  of  India,  vol.  iii.,  for  on  elaborate  view  of  Eastern  litera- 
ture, and  Buckle,  JERst.  i.  120  et  seq, 

*  Draper,  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,  i.  59-68. 

*  According  to  tlie  Census  of  1871-73,  the  population  of  India, 
under  British  administration,  was  190,568,048 ;  and,  including  feu- 
datory States,  288,880,958.  ^ 
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above.  ^  If  the  world  had  no  king,'  they  declare,  *  it 
would  quake  on  all  sides  through  fear ;  hence  the 
ruler  of  the  universe  created  a  king  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  system.'  To  the  king  divine  attributes 
are  assigned — ^nay,  he  is  described  *  as  a  divinity  in 
human  shape.'  ^  A  divinity  is  naturally  served  by 
priests,  and  accordingly  his  chief  councillor  is  always 
to  be  'a  learned  Brdhman  distinguished  among  the 
rest ; '  his  council  is  to  be  composed  of  '  men  of  noble 
birth,  descendants  of  the  servants  of  kings,  learned  in 
the  holy  books,  and  versed  in  war.'  Priests,  nobles, 
and  soldiers  were  his  counciUors.  One-fourth  of  the 
people  were  set  apart  for  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
became  an  hereditary  standing  army.  The  Br^hmans 
assisted  and  advised  thd  king  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  or  represented  him  in  the  judgment-seai 
The  sacred  books  of  Menu  being  revered  as  the  code 
of  a  divine  lawgiver,  the  legislation  of  the  Hindus 
was  restricted  to  the  interpretation  of  the  holy  text ; 
and  that  function  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
The  Hindu  Br^hmaus.  To  interpret  the  laws,  at  plea- 
poiity.  g^re,  was  at  once  to  make  and  to  administer 
them  ;  and  thus  the  Brdhmans  assumed  the  rights  of 
legislation,  and  of  the  administration  of  justice.  In  . 
the  executive  government,  their  power  was  scarcely 
less  supreme,  for  the  king  was  commanded  to  consult 
them,  and  abide  by  their  decision.  But  he  was  left 
free  to  command  his  own  armies :  he  was  also  per- 
mitted to  administer  the  revenues  of  his  State.  He 
was  thus  able  to  wield  a  great  power,  and  to  maintain 
a  barbaric  splendour,  congenial  to  the  tastes  of  his 
Eastern  subjects.     The  government  was  that  of  a  war- 

'  In«t,  of  Menu,  ch.  vii. ;  MiU,  Hist,  of  British  India,  book  ii. 
ch.  iii. 
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like  king,  a  dominant  priesthood,  and  an  enormous 
army.  In  such  a  scheme  of  despotism,  priestcraft, 
and  military  force,  what  place  was  there  for  freedom 
among  the  people? 

Nor  was  it  the  form  of  government  only  that  for- 
bad freedouL  The  religion  of  the  Hindus,  Hindu  su- 
while  it  embraces  some  lofty  conceptions  of  P«»tition8. 
their  deities,^  expressed  in  language  worthy  of  the 
Hebrew  Psalmist,  abounds  with  silly  and  childish 
fables,  and  is  defiled  by  base  superstitions  and  ob- 
scene rites.^  No  refinements  of  allegory  can  purify 
this  barbarous  faith ;  and  while  Pagan  superstitions 
have  utterly  perished  throughout  the  Western  world, 
the  barbarous  religions  of  the  Hindus  and  other  East- 
em  races  have  survived,  and  may  be  witnessed,  in  all 
their  grossness,  at  the  present  day. 

The  Hindu  laws  are  otherwise  opposed  to  freedom. 
It  is  the  lot  of  man  that  there  should  be  i^^^an 
inferior  grades  of  society;  but  these  are  ^^*®^* 
ordinarily  the  result  of  natural  causes.  In  India, 
however,  they  are  ordained,  as  by  a  divine  law,  and 
society  is  divided  into  hereditary  castes,  unchange- 
able and  compulsory.*  No  such  chains  were  ever 
.  forged  for  binding  down  the  natural  liberty  of  man. 
A  Brahman  regards  himself  as  of  a  different  race  from 

*  Their  three  greatest  deities  are  Brahma  the  Creator,  Vishnu  the 
Preserver,  and  Siva  the  Destroyer. 

'  Mill,  Hist  of  British  India,  book  iii.  ch.  vi  See  also  Bryant, 
Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology  ;  Colebrooke,  Asiatic  Researches ; 
Halhed,  Code  of  Oentoo  Laws;  Thornton,  Hist,  of  India;  Wheeler, 
Mist,  of  India, 

^  *  The  caste  system  in  India  is  not  based  upon  an  exclusive  de- 
scent as  involving  a  difference  of  rank  and  culture,  but  upon  an  ex- 
clusive descent  as  involving  purity  of  blood.* — Wheeler,  Btst,  of 
India,  iii.  114 
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the  lower  castes:  he  despises  them;  he  has  no  pity 
on  their  sufferings ;  he  cares  not  for  their  lives ;  and, 
as  they  were  born,  so  must  they  die,  without  hope  or 
aspirations,  and  without  progress.  The  ancient  Hindu 
laws  deliberately  aimed  at  the  repression  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people :  labour  was  an  object  of  contempt 
and  reproach :  the  masses  were  condemned  to  social 
degradation :  they  were  forbidden  to  grow  rich :  they 
were  compelled  by  cruel  and  revolting  penalties  to 
abase  themselves  before  their  superiors:  ignorance 
was  forced  upon  them;  even  to  read  the  sacred  books 
was  a  crime.  Nor  did  Mohammedan  conquests  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  people,  who  became  subject  to  a 
foreign  rule.  The  followers  of  the  Prophet  were  piti- 
less conquerors,  and  the  new  faith,  like  the  old,  was 
theocratic:  absolute  rulers  were  an  essential  part  of 
its  polity :  its  immutable  laws  were  prescribed  by  the 
Koran;  and  the  creed  of  Mohammedans,  like  that  of 
Hindus,  was  incompatible  with  freedom. 

The  ignorance  of  the  people  has  been  another  cause 
iffnorance  of  their  political  slavery.  The  early  culture 
people.  of  the  Hindus  has  often  been  extolled — • 
by  some  writers  far  too  highly — ^but  whatever  its 
merits,  it  was  confined  to  the  Brdhmans.  Their  crude 
philosophy  formed  part  of  their  religious  faith. 
Judged  by  European  standards,  their  history  was  ex- 
travagant fiction;^  their  poetry  was  a  tissue"  of  bom- 
bastic rhapsodies ;  their  chief  science  was  astrology. 
Had  such  knowledge  descended  to  lower   castes,  it 

'  Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler  says  : — '  Sanskrit  literature,  whether 
Yedic  or  Brahmanic,  has  no  historical  annals  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  word.  It  is  devoid  of  all  real  sequence  and  chronology.  It  is 
grievously  marred  by  the  introduction  of  monstrous  and  supernatural 
fables,  which  are  revolting  to  European  ideas.* — Hist,  of  India,  iii. 
6.     See  the  same  author's  account  of  the  Hindu  drama,  iii.  ch.  vi. 
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would  have  availed  them  little  in  the  formation  of 
character;  but  nothing  reached  them  but  low  and  de- 
basing superstitions.  They  displayed,  however,  a 
rare  skill  in  many  handicrafts — ^in  spinning,  weaving, 
dyeing,  and  embroidery ;  in  delicate  workmanship  in 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  in  the  carving  of 
wood  and  ivory.  Their  excellence  in  special  indus- 
tries may  have  been  promoted  by  the  system  of  castes ; 
but  that  system  denied  their  labour  its  natural  re- 
wards. For  them  there  was  no  rising  in  the  social 
scale,  no  escape  from  the  toils  inherited  from  their  hum- 
ble parents,  to  which  they  were  doomed  by  the  bonds 
of  an  arbitrary  law.^  Incessant  labour  is  the  common 
lot  of  the  multitude,  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  but 
the  laws  of  nature  are  not  aggravated  by  the  laws  of 
man.^  In  India  this  hard  destiny  of  the  human  race 
has  been  impiously  decreed  by  earthly  lawgivers. 

Under  different  conditions  of  climate  and  soil,  insti- 
tutions  so  oppressive  to   the  population  at  a  trooicai 
large  could  not  have  been  maintained  for  ^^reeto 
thousands   of  years.     In    more    temperate  tum^onhe 
climes,  the  natural  development  of  society  ^^^  ®' 
would  long  since  have  overthrown  them.     But  in  a 
tropical  climate,  and  with  a  luxuriant  soil,  the  laws  of 
nature  favoured  a  rapid  multiplication  of  the  people. 
In  food  and  drink,  in  clothing,  and  in  their  dwellings, 
their  wants  were   few,  and  readily  satisfied.     There 
were  no  checks  upon  the  increase  of  population,  save 

*  Yon  Schlegel  considers  Indian  castes  '  in  many  aspects  more 
favourable  to  institntions  of  a  republican  nature,  or  at  least  a  repub- 
lican tendency,  than  the  constitution  of  any  other  Asiatic  State.' — 
PhUos.  of  Hist,  lecture  iv.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  his 
views, 

^  At  the  same  time,  caste  compels  the  observance  of  numerous 
holidays. 
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war,  famine,  and  pestilence;  and  accordingly  the 
plains  of  India  swarmed  with  ever-increasing  millions 
of  inhabitants.  The  natural  consequence  of  so  con- 
stant an  increase,  and  so  facile  a  subsistence  of  the 
population,  was  a  permanent  depression  of  the  value 
of  labour.  Wages  were  necessarily  low,  and  the  in- 
dustrial classes  were  hopelessly  reduced  to  an  inferior 
and  stationary  condition.  Cheap  labour  ministered 
to  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  few,  while  it  weigh- 
ed down  the  labourers  in  poverty  and  dependence. 
These  rigorous  inequaUties  of  Eastern  society  have 
forbidden  any  political  progress ;  and  institutions  not 
imnatural  to  an  early  age,  and  a  rude  civilisation, 
have  been  perpetuated  to  our  own  time.  In  Europe, 
such  oppression  would  have  provoked  revolts  and 
revolutions ;  but  in  the  East,  the  inhuman  policy  of  a 
dark  age  has  been  continued  by  the  immutable  condi- 
tions of  society.  The  narrow  and  selfish  laws  of  man, 
which,  in  other  climes,  could  not  have  endured  for 
ages,  have  unhappily  found  confirmation  in  the  irre- 
versible laws  of  nature.  Among  races  oppressed  by 
law  and  custom,  and  subdued  by  the  material  condi- 
tions of  their  existence,  there  was  no  attempt  to  resist 
oppression.  Political  and  social  power  was  firmly 
upheld  by  rulers;  submission  and  obedience  were 
meekly  rendered  by  a  people  disabled  for  resistance 
by  poverty,  ignorance,  and  traditional  subjection. 
Kings  and  dynasties  have  been  overthrown  by  wars, 
assassinations,  and  intrigues;  but  never  by  popular 
insurrections. 

Other  physical  laws  have  contributed  to  the  com- 
inflnence  plete  subjugation  of  Indian  and  other  East- 
laws  upon  em  raccs.  They  have  been  tied  to  super- 
temperament,  stitious,  from  the  earliest  times ;  and  their 
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imaginative  and  superstitious  temperament  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  majestic  features,  and  awful  phe- 
nomena of  nature  in  the  Easi  Mountains  tower- 
ing above  the  clouds,  vast  plains  extending  further 
than  the  eye  can  reach,  mighty  rivers  flowing  from  un- 
known lands,  and  ever  rushing  onwards  to  the  distant 
sea,  dense  forests  and  jungles,  and  arid  deserts,  con- 
stantly remind  them  of  their  own  insignificance ;  while 
earthquakes,  tempests,  pestilences,  wild  beasts,  and 
poisonous  snakes,^  fill  their  uninstructed  minds  with 
awe  and  a  sense  of  helplessness.  It  is  not  in  such 
regions  as  these  that  a  spirit  of  self-respect  and  self- 
assertion  finds  encouragement.^ 

Nor  must  the  moral  and  physical  character  of  the 
people  be  overlooked,  as  amone  the  causes 

A       A  '  o  Character 

of  Eastern  despotism.  The  Hindus,  as  well  of  the 
as  other  races  inhabiting  the  plains  of  In- 
dia, enervated  by  the  climate,  and  subdued  by  the 
habits  of  Eastern  life — a  spare  vegetable  diet,  and 
pernicious  indulgences — are  not  the  order  of  men 
who  command  freedom  for  themselves.  The  hill 
tribes  are  strong,  brave,  and  adventurous :  but  their 
energies  have  been  spent  in  frontier  wars,  and  preda- 

^  This  is  no  imaginary  danger.  In  1871, 18,078  persons  were  re- 
ported as  killed  in  British  India  by  wild  beasts  and  snakes  ;  and  Dr. 
Fayrer  estimates  that,  if  proper  returns  were  kept,  the  deaths  from 
snake-bites  alone  would  be  found  to  exceed  20,000.  '  A  single  tigress 
caused  the  destruction  of  thirteen  villages,  and  256  square  miles  of 
country  were  thrown  out  of  cultivation.'  *The  natives  regard  a 
man-eating  tiger  as  a  kind  of  incarnate  and  spiteful  divinity  whom 
it  is  dangerous  to  offend.' — Statement  of  Moral  and  Material  Pro- 
gress of  India  for  1872-73,  p.  130. 

*  The  influence  of  physical  laws  upon  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  different  races  has  been  treated  by  Buckle,  with  his  usual 
wealth  of  illustration,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  remarkable  His- 
tory. 
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tory  raids  upon  their  neighbours.  They  have  fol- 
lowed their  chiefs  to  battle,  not  without  a  rude  spirit 
of  independence;  and  among  the  brave  there  will 
always  be  a  spirit  of  freedom :  but  they  resemble  the 
old  Highland  clans  of  Scotland,  rather  than  a  free 
civil  society. 
But  notwithstanding  the  political  and  social  de- 
basement of  the  people  of  India,  remarkable 
examples  of  local  self-government  have  been 
found  in  their  village  communities.^  These 
patriarchal  societies,  in  the  midst  of  despotic  States, 
are  interesting  examples  of  .local  freedom  existing  for 
untold  ages,^  in  association  with  political  slavery. 
They  have  survived  invasions,  wars,  dynasties,  the 
domination  of  conquering  races,  revolutions  of  govern- 
ment, changes  of  religion ;  and  they  still  flourish  as 
living  witnesses  of  antique  and  unchanging  forms  of 
society.^    Their  original  design  was  the  cultivation  of 

^  Colonel  Sykes,  Land  Tenures  of  the  Dekkan,  209,  369.  Colonel 
Sykes  discovered  evidence  which  led  him  to  believe  that  Vais^li,  or 
Allahabad,  was  in  ancient  times  a  republic  ;  J!f'ote8  an  the  Beligious, 
Moral,  and  Political  State  of  India  before  the  Mahomedan  Inva^sion, 
801. 

«  They  are  even  referred  to  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu;  Maine,  VU- 
lage  Communities,  104 ;  Talboys  Wheeler,  Hist,  of  India,  iii.  59. 
For  an  account  of  the  fabulous  antiquity  of  Eastern  traditions,  see 
Mill,  Hist,  of  British  India,  book  ii.  ch.  i. 

^  In  the  words  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  'the  village  communities  are 
little  republics,  having  nearly  everything  they  can  want  within 
themselves,  and  almost  independent  of  any  foreign  relations.  They 
seem  to  last  where  nothing  else  lasts.'— ^^p.  of  Committee  of  House 
of  Commons  on  India,  1832.  According  to  Sir  H.  Maine,  *  a  village 
community  is  an  organised  society,  and  besides  providing  for  the 
management  of  the  common  fund,  it  seldom  fails  to  provide,  by  a 
complete  staff  of  functionaries,  for  internal  government,  for  police, 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  for  the  apportionment  of  taxes 
and  public  duties.*— ^/ici^Ti^  Law,  262. 
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the  soil  wliich  is  the  common  property  of  the  com- 
munity; and  so  far  they  assumed  the  character  of 
agricultural  companies,  or  co-partnerships,  rather 
than  of  civil  governments ;  but  where  many  families 
were  dwelling  together,  an  organised  society  naturally 
grew  up,  customs  amounting  to  laws  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  common  lands  were  observed,  justice  was 
administered,  taxes  were  assessed,  public  functions 
allotted  to  diflferent  members  of  the  community,  and 
the  relations  of  several  villages  defined. 

The  constitution  of  these  communities  is  not  every- 
where the  same.  In  some  there  is  a  council  of  elders, 
who  declare  the  customs* of  the  village,  and  „.v.^ 

o   9  Their    con- 

ensure  their,  observance  ;  in  some  there  is  an  stitution. 
elective  or  hereditary  headman,  who  takes  the  place 
of  the  council ;  in  some,  one  family  enjoys  hereditary 
superiority  over  one  or  several  villages,  like  that  of 
the  chief  of  a  clan.^  The  head  of  each  family  is  des- 
potic in  his  own  household.^  The  council  does  not 
assume  to  make  new  laws,  but  declares  the  ancient 
customs  by  which  the  community  are  bound ;  in  short, 
it  is  judicial  rather  than  legislative.*  When  there  is 
a  council,  its  character  appears  to  be  virtually  repre- 
sentative, consisting  generally  of  the  oldest  men  of 
the  village.*  In  addition  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  these  villages  also  comprise  the  hereditary  mem- 
bers of  various  trades  and  handicrafts — ^blacksmiths, 
saddlers,  and  shoemakers — a  village  police,  and  a  vil- 
lage accountant.^    These  men  work  for  the  whole  com- 

'  Maine,  ViUage  Communities,  68,  108,  122, 165,  176. 

""  Ibid.  107, 118. 

» Ibid.  116. 

*  Ibid.  124. 

» Ibid.  125,  175. 
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munity,  and  are  paid  in  kind,  or  by  an  allotment  of 
land.^ 

These  societies,  however  remarkable  as  examples 
Their  prin-  of  local  self-ffovemment,  have   few  of  the 

ciples  not  *-' 

democratic,  elements  of  democracy.  Even  where  the  ias- 
oendency  of  particular  families  has  not  created  an  oli- 
garchy, the  iron  rule  of  ancient  customs,  and  of  castes, 
has  left  little  free  will  to  the  community.  They  live 
on,  from  one  generation  to  another,  in  the  monotonous 
course  of  Eastern  life ;  and  if  the  form  of  their  gov- 
ernment sometimes  resembles  a  republic,  they  cannot 
be  said  to  enjoy  liberty,  as  understood  in  Europe. 

As  the  villages  are  types  of  a  primitive  society,  lit- 
tle removed  from  the  patriarchal,  it  is  not  unreasona- 
ble to  conjecture  that  before  the  great  invasions  by 
which  India  was  overrun,  and  before  the  sway  of  con- 
quering rulers  had  been  firmly  established,  there  may 
have  been  more  of  freedom,  in  these  simple  asso- 
ciations of  families,  than  in  later  times.  They  were 
formed  by  the  Aryan  and  other  races  who  occupied 
India  in  the  earliest  ages  ;^  and  they  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  Teutonic  institutions  in  Europe.*  Under 

'  Maine,  Village  O&mmundties,  126,  175.  Farther  details  relating 
to  the  village  system  in  India  will  be  found  in  the  Reports  of  Par- 
liamentary Committees  in  1812  (fifth  Report)  and  1831-S2  on  the 
Affairs  of  India;  in  Martin,  Hist,  of  the  Colonies,  xx.  120,  121 ; 
Mill,  Hist,  of  British  India,  book  ii.  ch.  ▼. ;  Colonel  Sykes,  Land 
Tenures  of  tJie  Dekkan,  209,  869  ;  and  Tytler,  Political  State  of  India, 
111  et  seq, 

^  Wheeler,  Hist,  of  India,  ui.  59. 

'  '  The  village  community  of  India  exhibits  resemblances  to  the 
Teutonic  township,  which  are  much  too  strong  and  numerous  to  be 
accidental.  ...  It  has  the  same  double  aspect  of  a  group  of  families 
united  by  the  assumption  of  common  kinship,  and  of  a  company  of 
persons  exercising  joint  ownership  of  land.' — Maine,  Village  Vom- 
munities,  12. 
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more  favourable  conditions,  they  might  have  devel- 
oped the  free  spirit  of  those  Aryan  races  who  migrated 
to  the  West,  where  their  descendants  have  furnished 
the  most  signal  illustrations  of  political  liberty,  in  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Teutons.^  Indeed,  the 
principles  of  self-government  were  so  apparent,  in 
this  village  life,  that  the  Greeks,  familiar  with  their 
own  more  advanced  institutions,  were  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  there  were  republics  in  India.^  But 
the  absolute  power  of  the  Hindu  kings  and  Brdh- 
mans,^  and  the  customs  of  Eastern  life,  forbad  the 
growth  of  political  freedom.  There  was  no  progress 
in  society,  as  in  Europe :  but  self-government  in  these 
little  communities  could  not  be  divested  of  its  free 
character,  notwithstanding  the  dominion  of  kings  and 
priests,  and  the  cruel  and  merciless  laws  of  the  Hindu 
code/  It  was  reserved  for  more  favoured  realms,  free 
from  the  pernicious  influences  of  the  East,  to  develop 
the  primitive  village  communities  of  India  into  the 
town  communities  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
the  commune  and  parish  of  modem  Europe."  What- 
ever measure  of  liberty  these  small  societies  enjoy, 

^  Further  studies  of  these  questions  may  be  pursued  in  the  Tirorks 
of  Von  Maurer  and  Professor  Nasse,  in  Max  Mtiller,  Science  ofLan^ 
guage;  Freeman,  Comp,  Politics;  Maine,  ViUage  CommuTdties ;  and 
Cox,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  ii. 

'  See  Von  Schlegel,  Phil  ofMst,  lecture  iv. 

'  Inst,  of  Menu,  ch.  vii.  ;  Mill,  British  India,  book  ii  ch.  iii.  ; 
Orme,  Government  of  Indostan. 

*  Mill,  British  India,  book  ii.  ch.  iv. ;  Colebrooke,  Digest  of  Hindu 
Law;  Sir  W.  Jones,  Works,  iii.  26-62 ;  Halhed,  Gentoo  Code,  pas- 
sim. 

*  '  Municipal  institutions  in  India  were,  in  their  present  form,  the 
creation  of  our  government,  and  are  quite  distinct  from  the  old  vil- 
lage communities.' — Moral  cmd  Material  Progress  of  India,  1874, 
p.  8. 
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they  form  oases  in  the  political  desert  of  India.  Else- 
where there  has  been  no  vestige  of  freedom :  but  kings, 
chiefs,  and  priests  have  held  the  minds  of  millions  of 
hxunan  beings  in  pitiless  subjection. 

In  later  times,  the  enlightened  rule  of  England 
Bnuiuh  ^^^  introduced  into  India  the  administration 
toi^bie  of  *°  advanced  European  State.  Western 
Mireedom.  civilisation  is  spread  throughout  the  land. 
Education  has  been  encouraged ;  a  free  press  has 
arisen ;  justice  is  impartially  administered ;  the  taxes 
are  equitably  levied ;  natives  are  associated  with  the 
government ;  the  material  interests  of  the  country  are 
developed ;  and  an  Eastern  rule  is  tempered  by  the 
constitutional  principles  of  a  free  State.  England 
has  already  given  more  liberty  to  India  than  she 
ever  aspired  to,  under  her  former  rulers ;  and,  in 
future  times,  an  Eastern  people  may  possibly  share 
the  political  privileges  of  their  Tentonic  conquerors. 

Persia,  an  ancient  and  historic  State,  is  another 
example  of  an  Eastern  polily.  From  early  ages  the 
^^  kings  of  Persia  were  absolute ;  their  persons 

were  held  in  reverence,  as  sacred.  Some- 
times they  consulted  the  military  princes  of  the  royal 
house,  sometimes  they  were  at  war  with  these  power- 
ful chiefs.  There  was  an  established  priesthood,  who, 
as  in  other  Eastern  States,  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of 
learning ; '  and  there  wag  a  numerous  and  well-oi^an- 

'  We  learn  that  'the  primeval  faith  of  Persia,  was  a  firm  belief 
in  one  Supreme  Gud,  who  made  the  world  by  his  power,  and  gov. 
emed  it  by  hia  providence  ;  a  pious  (ear,  love  and  adoration  of  him ; 
a  reverence  for  parents  aad  aged  penous  ;  a  fraternal  affection  for 
the  whole  hDinan  Bpeeiea,  and  a  compasfdonate  tenderness  even  for 
the  brate  creation '— Ualeolm,  Mit.  of  Ptrda,  i.  185.  Had  so  noble 
a  faith  not  been  corrapt«d  b;  the  superstitious  worship  of  the  plan- 
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ised  army,  maintained  for  the  service  of  the  king.^ 
The  people  were  divided  into  distinct  classes  or 
castes:  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  bondage  of 
caste  was  ever  so  great  as  in  India.^  There  was 
a  vigorous  executive  administration  under  Satraps, 
whose  rule  was  as  despotic  as  that  of  the  king  him- 
self.^ It  were  idle  to  seek  any  traces  of  liberty  in  a 
State  like  this, — ^the  very  type  of  Asiatic  despotism. 
And  down  to  the  present  day,  the  Shah  of  Persia  may 
be  seen  ruling  his  dominions  as  one  of  the  most  abso- 
lute monarchs  in  the  world.*  He  is  the  vicegerent  of 
the  Prophet,  and  is  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  his  subjects. 

The  condition  of  the  people  is  generally  that  of 
other  Eastern  landa  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  are 
oppressed :  there  is  no  security  for  property  or  indus* 
try ;  there  is  no  social  progress.  Their  implements 
of  agriculture  are  rude  and  primitive,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  remote  ages ;  their  national  arts  and  manufac- 
tures continue  without  improvement  The  only  class 
enjoying  any  measure  of  freedom  are  the  predatory 
and  warlike  nomads,  who  range  over  wild  and  rocky 
tracts,  beyond  the  reach  of  tyranny.  The  Persian  in- 
tellect is  of  the  true  Eastern  type.     The  learned  have 

ets  and  of  fire,  how  great  might  have  been  its  influence  upon  the 
civilisation,  and  possibly  even  the  liberty,  of  the  Persians  ! 

'  Malcolm,  Hist  of  Persia,  i.  125, 183,  264,  272  ;  Herodotus,-  vU. 
8,  viii.  67  ;  Arrian,  v. 

'  These  classes  were,  1.  The  Priesthood ;  2.  the  Writers  (or  civil 
service),  to  keep  the  State  records  and  accounts ;  8.  soldiers ;  4.  arti- 
ficers, husbandmen,  and  tradesmen  ;  which  were,  indeed,  the  natural 
divisions  of  society  ;  Malcolm,  Hist  i.  17,  182, 205. 

"  Malcolm,  Hist  i.  266 ;  Heeren,  Hist.  Besearehes  (Persians),  L 
230  etseq, 

*  Malcolm,  Hist  ii.  428. 
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acquired  some  science  from  the  Arabians ;  but  their 
knowledge  has  neither  been  extended  nor  applied. 
Their  history  is  fabulous:  their  poetry,  rich  in  the 
flowery  metaphors  and  imagery  of  the  East,  is  yet 
bombastic  and  extravagant.^  A  government  and  a 
society  so  characteristically  Eastern  afford  no  basis 
for  the  growth  of  freedom.  The  country  has  been 
convulsed  by  frequent  insurrections :  but  no  change 
of  religion  or  d3rnasty  has  n^iitigated  the  despotism  of 
its  government. 

Another  Eastern  State  demands  special  attention, 

.  as  presenting  examples  of  a  peculiar  govern- 

earij  civil-    meut  and  society.     The  Chinese  Empire  is 

isation.  ,       ,  , 

of  great  antiquity,  and  at  an  early  period 
had  attained  an  advanced  civilisation.  It  was  for- 
ward in  useful  inventions,  and  anticipated  Europe  in 
the  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  porcelain,  and  gunpowder,  and  even 
in  the  art  of  printing.  Learning  and  letters  were  also 
cultivated,  not  only  by  priests  and  chosen  rulers,  but 
by  considerable  classes,  under  the  encouragement  of 
the  State.  Without  any  intercourse  with  Europeans, 
the  civilisation  of  the  country  advanced,  in  parallel 
lines,  as  it  were,  with  that  of  Europe  ;  and  more  than 
a  thousand  years  ago  this  isolated  Eastern  State  had 
attained  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  a 


<  - 
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'  Omar  Khayyam,  the  astronomer-poet  of  Persia,  who  flourished  at 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  and  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
must  be  separated  from  the  race  of  Oriental  poets.  He  has  been 
compared  with  Lucretius,  and  in  speculative  thought  and  poetic 
feeling,  he  certainly  shows  more  affinity  to  the  European,  than  to 
the  Asiatic  mind.  His  Rubaiydt,  or  stanzas,  have  been  lately  ren- 
dered into  English  verse,  and  remind  us  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 
(8rd  edit.,  Quaritch,  1873). 
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■ 

material  welfare,  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  contem- 
porary State  in  Europe.^ 

Such  enlightenment  should  give  promise  of  freedom ; 
and  theoretically  the  institutions  of  Ohina 
have  been  founded  upon  more  liberal  princi-  principles 

*  ■'■of  the  Chi- 

ples  than  those  of  any  other  Eastern  State,  nesegovem- 

■*■  .  .  ,  ment. 

From  the  earliest  times,  the   emj^eror  was 
regarded  as  a  patriarch,   deriving  his  power  from 
heaven,  and  accountable  to  heaven  alone  for  its  just 
use.     Two  successful  rebellions,  the  one   1766  B.c. 
and  the  other  1122  B.O.,  were  expressly  justified  on 
the  ground  that  the  reigning  sovereigns  had  not  ful- 
filled the  decrees  of  heaven,  and  had  forfeited  their 
rights  to  the  throne.^     And  Confucius,  the 
great  xnoral  teacher  and  lawgiver  of  China,  M^ 
illustrated  the  principles  of  its  government 
by  these    instructive   examples.      Mencius,   another 
Chinese  sage,  who  was  bom  about  400  years  B.O.,  car- 
ried the  principle  of  the  responsibility  of  the  em- 
peror much  further.     He  laid  it  down  that  *  He  who 
gains  the  hearts  of  the  people,  secures  the  throne; 
and  he  who  loses  them,  loses  the  throne.'    And,  fur- 
ther, '  When  the  prince  is  guilty  of  great  errors,  the 
minister  should  reprove  him  :  if,  after  doing  so  again 
and  again,  he  does  not  listen,^  he  ought  to  dethrone 

*  See  Du  Halde,  Description  de  la  Ohine ;  Le  Comte,  Mem.  but 
VetcA  present  de  la  Chine,  1696-97;  Gutzlafif,  Bist,  of  China;  Sir 
G.  Staunton,  Embassy  to  China  ;  IHsceUaneotis  Notices  BeHating  to 
China;  Sir  John  Davis,  Ths  Chinese;  China  during  the  War  and 
since  the  Peace  ;  Dr.  Morrison,  Chinese  MisceUany  and  Dictionary  ; 
Murray,  Crawfurd,  Gordon,  &c.,  Hist,  and  Descr,  Account  of  China; 
Williams,  Middle  Kingdom. 

«  Williams,  Middle  Kingdom  (4tli  edit.  1861),  i.  397. 

*  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  China,  By  Murray,  Craw- 
ford, Gordon,  &c.  ii.  71 ;  WiUiams,  Middle  Kingdom,  I  635. 
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liim  and  put  another  in  his  place.'  Sach  doctrines  as 
these  were  nearly  two  thousand  years  in  advance  of 
the  principles  asserted,  in  the  Netherlands  and  in 
England,'  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Such  are  the  theoretical  relations  of  the  emperor 
to  heaven  and, to  his  people.  But  whatever 
npontbe  the  abstract  theories  of  his  rule,  the  em- 
theem-  peror  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  State, 
the  vicegerent  of  heaven,  appointed  '  to  gov- 
ern all  nations:'  his  power  is  absolute.  Like  the 
Pope,  he  claims  to  interpret  the  decrees  of  heaven  it- 
self. In  state,  in  titles,  and  in  reverence,  this  celes- 
tial sovereign  surpasses  all  other  monarchs.^ 

His  power,  though  absolute,  is  controlled  to  an  ex- 
tent unusual  in  Eastern  States.  He  is  bound  to  gov- 
ern, like  a  constitutional  sovereign,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.  And  these  laws  are  not  left  to  be 
declared  by  priests,  or  rulers :  but  are  comprised  in 
an  ancient  code,  commencing  twenty  centuries  ago, 
constantly  improved  and  corrected  by  the  legislation 
of  successive  generations,  and  republished  every  five 
years,  in  an  authentic  form.^ 

With  many  of  the  faults  of  a  barbarous  system  of 
jurisprudence, — the  use  of  torture  and  cruel 

Chinese  "^         ,\  ' 

^urispm-  punishmeuts, — this  code  is  superior,  in  en- 
lightenment, in  juridical  science,  and  in  all 
the  best  qualities  of  legislation,  to  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutes of  any  other  Eastern  people  ;  and  may  be  com- 
pared, not  unfavourably,  with  the  laws  of  many  Euro- 
pean States.^    Such  a  body  of  laws,   though  badly 

*  Chinese  Eepositorp,  iv.  12. 

'  Williams,  Middle  Kingdom,  i.  800. 

•  Sir  George  Staunton's  translation  of  the  Penal  Code,  1810 ;  Edin- 
burgh Beview,  xvi.  476  ;  WiUiamsj  Middle  Kingdom,  i.  306. 
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administered,  are  yet  a  testimony  to  the  enlightened 
spirit  of  the  government,  and  afford  securities  to  the 
people  for  the  observance  of  their  rights. 

Nor  is  the  celestial  potentate,  at  Pekin,  left  to  govern 
according  to  his  own  absolute  will.     He  is 
assisted  by  a  council,  or  cabinet  of  six  minis-  function- 
ters  or  chancellors,  who  deliberate  concern- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  advise  him,  in  the 
exercise  of  all  his  powers.     There  is,  also,  a  general 
council,  consisting  of  princes  of  the  blood,  the  chan- 
cellors of  the  cabinet,  and  other  high  functionaries.^ 

Further,  there  are  six  great  boards,  to  which  the 
administration  of  the  several  departments  of 
the  public  service  is  entrusted.^    The  prov-  other 

offices 

inces  are  governed  by  viceroys,  invested  with 
extensive  powers,  and  living  in  great  splendour :  but 
they  are  accountable  to  the  boards  for  the  proper 
administration  of  their  governments.*  ^ 

This  extended   administrative  organisation  resem- 
bles that  of  a  European  State  :  but  it  is  ad- 

■'"  VirpR  of 

ministered  with  the  corruption,  the  cunning,  JgLil 
the   injustice    and   oppression   of  Asiatics.* 
The  multiplication  of  intelligent  public  officers,  how- 
ever, throughout  the  empire,  cannot  fail  to  intercept  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Imperial  ^power. 

Among  the  high  officers  of  State  are  the  censors, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  warn  the  emperor  of  faults  ^ 
committed  by  himself,  or  by  any  departments 
of  his  government ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  they  are  not 
unmindful  of  their  ungracious  duties.^    They  are  the 

*  WiUiams,  Middle  Kingdom,  i.  336. 

« Ibid.  i.  329  et  seq.  '  Ibid.  i.  344. 

*  Ibid.  i.  353,  377  et  seq. 

'  Du  Halde,  ii.  36  et  seq, ;  WilHams,  Middle  Kingdom,  i.  837-389. 
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terror  of  mandarins,  whose  administration  they  watch, 
and  whose  delinquencies  they  expose. 

Another  limitation  of  the  absolute  power  of  the 
Extensive  emperor  is  to  be  found  in  the  encouragement 
SucSion.  of  public  education  by  the  State.  In  this 
enlightened  policy,  the  Chinese  Empire  is  honourably 
distinguished  from  all  other  Eastern  countries ;  and, 
in  some  respects,  has  been  far  in  advance  of  the 
States  of  Europe.  The  only  avenue  to  the  public 
service  has,  for  many  centuries,^  been  proficiency  in 
learning.  Candidates  undergo  various  examinations, 
to  qualify  them  for  the  different  grades  of  the  public 
service :  they  receive  degrees  to  mark  their  attain- 
ments ;  and  the  best  are  selected  for  public  employ- 
ment Thus  while  the  State  secures  a  large  body  of 
instructed  servants,  thousands  of  educated  men,  who 
fail  to  obtain  public  employment,  are  spread  through 
the  country,  and  earn  a  livelihood  as  schoolmasters  or 
otherwise.  In  most  families  there  is  at  least  one 
member  who  can  read ;  and  his  reading  is  listened  to 
with  unfailing  interest.  Everywhere  learning  is  re- 
spected, as  the  sole  road  to  power  and  distinction*^ 

By  these  educational  measures,  while  enlightened 
public  officers  are  secured  for  the  service  of  the  State, 
itsinflu-  ^  considerable  class  of  educated  men  are 
puwiS^'^  dispersed  throughout  the  Empire.'*  There  be- 
opinion.       jjjg  j^q  hereditary  nobles,  and  few  men  of 

great  wealth,  this  class  has  acquired  a  position  of  pecu- 

'  This  system  was  introduced  about  a.d.  600. 

"  Williams,  Middle  JSingdam,  ch.  ix.  See  also  Biot,  Hist.  cFIn^r. 
pvblique  en  Chine, 

'  '  The  Literati  are  the  gentry,  the  magistrates,  the  governors,  the 
negotiators,  the  ministers  of  China.' — Dr.  Morrison,  Chinese  Miseel^ 
Umy  (1825),  4S. 
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liar  importance :  they  are  the  aristocracy  of  Chinese 
society.  And  in  China,  as  elsewhere,  the  influence  of 
large  bodies  of  enlightened  men  is  a  restraint  upon 
despotism.  The  literati,  or  educated  class,  form  a  pub- 
lic opinion  which  sometimes  sways  the  councils  of  the 
emperor.  Nor  is  this  public  opinion  the  only  check 
upon  the  government  The  people  are  impressed  with 
a  traditional  belief  in  the  duties  of  the  emperor  to- 
wards his  people,  and  are  prompt  in  resisting  oppres- 
sion. No  country  has  suffered  more  than  inBurrec- 
China  from  numerous  and  formidable  insur-  ^°'^- 
rections.  The  influence  of  Chinese  education  is  con- 
siderable :  but  it  is  impaired  by  its  formal  and  tradi- 
tional character.  Directed  by  the  State,  it  continues 
from  one  generation  to  another,  without  improvement 
or  expansion,  and  is  barren  of  invention  or  original 
thought.  The  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  is  as  ancient 
and  unchangeable  as  their  customs. 

Here  are  many  of  the  incidents  of  a  free  State ; 
and  there  are  also  certain  local  customs,  as-  village 
suming  the  forms  of  self-government  In  the  ties. 
cities  there  are  guilds  and  associations,  exercising 
some  municipal  functions;^  and  in  the  country,  we 
find  village  communities  electing  their  elders,  for  the 
direction  of  local  affairs.^ 

In  its  religion,  China  as  little  resembles  other 
Asiatic  States  as  in  its  institutions.  There  is  ^^ 
no  mysterious  and  all-powerful  priesthood, 
assuming  to  declare  the  will  of  the  Deity,  sanctified  by 
superstitious  rites,  and  supported  ty  State  revenues. 
No  faith  can  be  more  simple  :  being  the  worship  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  or  spirit,  to  whom  sacrifices  are  some- 

'  Wmiams,  Middle  Kingdom,  i.  888.  '  Ibid.  i.  884 
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times  offered.  So  simple  and  abstract,  indeed,  is  this 
faith,  that  the  mandarins  and  literati,  who  profess  it, 
are  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  scepticism ;  and  by  many 
writers  have  even  been  described  as  Atheists.  Such 
a  national  faith  as  this  might,  at  least,  have  been 
expected  to  favour  toleration:  but  all  other  forms 
of  worship  are  rigorously  proscribed  by  law.  Such 
proscription,  however,  is  vain.  The  State  religion  is 
far  too  simple  for  the  ignorant  multitude  who  have 
embraced  the  superstitions  of  Tao-tse  and  of  Fo,  or 
Boodh,  and  believe  in  astrology,  divination,  magic  and 
sorcery.  Elsewhere  the  people  have  learned  super- 
stitions from  the  State :  but  in  China,  they  have  re- 
volted against  the  State  religion,  and  have  adopted 
superstitions  of  their  own,  as  gross  as  any  by  which 
the  minds  of  Eastern  races  are  enthralled.^ 

The  Chinese  people  are  among  the  most  ingenious 
Industry  and  iudustrious  in  the  world.  Every  inch  of 
pe6pie;  ground  is  laboriously  cultivated :  irrigation  is 
carefully  applied:  rare  products  of  the  earth — ^tea, 
silk,  and  cotton — are  raised  in  abundance :  minerals 
are  skilfully  worked:  manufactures  in  silk,  cotton, 
porcelain  and  ivory  flourish:  the  Chinese  excel  in 
every  kind  of  handicraft:  the  extent  of  their  trade 
and  navigation  is  marvellous.  From  early  times  the 
country  has  been  intersected  by  canals,  and  inland 
navigations ;  and  these  channels  of  communication,  as 
well  as  the  sea  coasts,  are  covered  with  innumerable 
craft,  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions :  an  immense  popu- 
lation live  upon  the  waters :  fisheries  are  everywhere 
carried  on  with  rare  industry  and  ingenuity. 

^  Murray,  Crawfurd,  &c.,  Hist  and  De^ript,  Account  of  China, 
For  a  full  account  of  religion  in  China,  see  Williams,  Middle  King- 
dom,  ch,  xviii. 
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Among  such  a  people  as  this,  we  might  expect  to 
find  freedom  as  the  result  of  so  widespread  causee  of 

the  ftl)8611CG' 

a  civilisation.  Intelligent,  industrious,  in-  of  freedom. 
yentive,  enterprising:  occupied  in  trade,  manufac- 
tures, and  navigation:  why  are  they  not  free?  In 
Europe  they  would  long  since  have  commanded  free- 
dom :  in  Asia  their  lot  is  that  of  slaves.  Why  is  this  ? 
The  causes  may  be  briefly  stated.  Superstition  and  a 
repressive  Eastern  government  are  fatal  to  freedom : 
but  social  causes  contribute  to  the  same  result. 

There  are  no  wealthy  classes  in  China.  When 
riches  are  acquired  they  are  soon  dispersed :  ^^^^  ^^ 
accumulation  is  rare  :  the  families  of  the  rich  JJfl^mfddie 
are  soon  mingled  with  the  toiling  mass  of  ^^^s®^. 
the  people.  Nor  is  wealth  respected  in  China  as  in 
other  countries  :  all  honour  being  reserved  for  public 
employments  and  learning.  There  are  no  indepen- 
dent and  prosperous  landowners :  but  the  land  is 
subdivided  into  an  infinite  number  of  small  holdings, 
generally  cultivated  by  the  owners  themselves.  These 
poor  peasants  toil  early  and  late,  to  secure  a  bare 
subsistence.  Hence  there  is  a  marked  absence  of  a 
middle  class.  Society  is  composed  of  mandarins  and 
literati,  on  one  side,  and  millions  of  industrious  and 
wealth-producing  people,  on  the  other,  who  never 
grow  rich  themselves.  But,  above  all,  the  Density  of 
climate,  the  soil,  and  the  cheap  food  and  popi^iatioD. 
clothing  of  the  people  in  this  Eastern  region,  have 
encouraged  the  most  extraordinary  multiplication  of 
its  inhabitants.  In  no  other  country  in  the  world  is 
the  population  so  dense :  its  hundreds  of  millions  ^ 

'  The  population  of  China  is  now  estimated  at  upwards  of 
400,000,000 ;  Dixon,  Wliite  Conquest.  For  an  account  of  several 
censuses  and  other  estimates  of  population,  see  Williams,  Middle 
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swarm  over  earth  and  water/  and  are  now  overflow- 
ing into  distant  lands  across  the  ocean.^ 
This  latter  cause  alone  would  prevent  that  social 

development  which  assures  freedom.  But 
ditionofthe  there  are  moral  causes  which  contribute  to 

the  abasement  of  Chinese  society.  The  su- 
perstitions of  the  people  are  too  gross  to  admit  of  true 
enlightenment :  their  knowledge,  remarkable  as  it  is, 
is  narrow  and  unprogressive  :  their  instruction  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  State,  according  to  certain  fixed  stand- 
ards: independent  thought  and  inquiry  are  sternly 
discouraged;  and  nothing  may  be  learned  from  for- 
eigners. Again,  the  race  are  singularly  mild,  timid, 
and  unresisting.  Often  provoked  to  rebellion  by  in- 
tolerable oppression,  they  are  generally  as  docile  as 
sheep.  One  other  trait  of  Chinese  character  must  not 
be  overlooked.  The  people  are  selfish  and  unsocial : 
living  apart  in  families,  and  indifferent  to  the  welfare, 
or  the  sufferings,  of  their  neighbours  :  they  have  few 
human  sympathies :  they  work  apart,  in  their  several 
callings,  without  partnerships  or  combinations :  they 
care  not  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  others ;  and  value 
little  even  their  own  wretched  lives.  Such  a  race  as 
this  cannot  work  together  for  the  common  good :  they 
are  poor  units  of  humanity,  wholly  wanting  in  the  first 
conditions  of  social  advancement  and  freedom. 

Kingdom,  eh.  v. ;  also  Von  Schlegel,  PhU.  of  WM,,  lecture  iii.  The 
latter  author  assigns  reasons  for  believing  that  the  population  is  not 
greater  than  the  country  can  support. 

^ '  China  is  the  poorest  and  most  crowded  country  in  the  world.' — 
Dixon,  White  Conquest,  ii.  213. 

*  Keang-Su  has  twice  as  many  persons  on  a  square  mile  as  Bel- 
gium, the  most  thickly  peopled  comer  of  Europe.* — Ibid.  315. 

^  For  an  account  of  the  Chinese  emigration  to  the  United  States, 
fsee  Dixon,  WMte  Conquest, 
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Japan — a  country  no  less  singular  than  China — de- 
mands a  passing  notice.  Its  civilisation,  like 
that  of  China,  had  advanced  on  its  own  lines, 
independently  of  Western  teaching  and  examples ;  and 
in  arts  and  useful  inventions  might  have  been  favour- 
ably compared,  for  many  centuries,  with  European 
States.  But  its  political  and  social  life  has  ever  been 
purely  Asiatic.  The  Mikado,  or  emperor,  is  absolute 
in  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs :  but  for  ages  his 
civil  power  had  been  usurped  by  a  Mayor  of  the  Pal- 
ace, or  Tycoon,  and  by  the  Daimios,  or  feudal  nobles. 
His  spiritual  attributes  were  revered:  but  jni^oji^c- 
they  doomed  him  to  a  holy  seclusion,  while  ropeaSf  ^ 
others  governed  in  his  name.  At  length,  in  ^^°^' 
1868,  the  Mikado  quitted  his  sacred  retirement,  and 
assumed  the  active  government  pf  his  empire.  He 
summoned  the  Daimios :  he  resumed  his  feudal  rights 
over  their  vast  estates ;  and  restored  his  Imperial  rule. 
But  Western  ideas  had  now  found  their  way  into  the 
councils  of  Japan.  The  Mikado  determined  to  as- 
semble a  national  council,  or  parliament,  and  declared 
that  *  the  practice  of  discussion  and  debate  shall  be 
universally  adopted,  and  all  measures  shall  be  de- 
cided by  public  argument.'  Bules  and  regulations 
were  prepared  for  the  Parliament,  upon  a  European 
model ;  and  it  was  divided  into  numerous  standing 
committees.  It  was  opened  iqi  due  form,  by  an  Im- 
perial message ;  and  this  ceremony  was  followed  by 
debates  of  rare  wisdom  and  brevity.  At  the  same 
time,  a  liberal  spirit  was  displayed  by  the  Japa- 
nese government  Intercourse  with  foreigners  was  fa- 
voured :  railways,  telegraphs,  and  other  public  works 
were  encouraged :  education  was  promoted :  freedom 
of  the  press  was  recognised ;  and  praiseworthy  efforts 

VOL.  I.— 3 
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were  even  made  to  reconcile  tlie  various  discordant 
forms  of  worship,  and  to  establish  a  single  religion, 
which  should  embrace  the  whole  empire  in  its  com- 
prehensive faith.^ 

A  change  of  policy,  so  sudden  and  complete,  could 
How  far  Scarcely  be  expected  to  endure ;  and  the  ex- 
tioM°to^^e  periment  of  parliamentary  institutions  was 
expected.      ^^^  j^^^  continued :  but  the  administration 

of  Japan  has  become  enlightened  and  progressive : 
European  experience  is  accepted  as  its  guide :  for- 
eigners are  employed  in  its  service ;  and  Eastern  cus- 
toms and  ideas  are  giving  way  before  Western  civil- 
isation. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  an  Asiatic 
State  can  successfully  advance  in  the  direction  of  po- 
litical freedom.  It  is  not  without  some  hopeful  con- 
ditions. It  has  feudal  nobles  as  political  leaders : 
an  intelligent  people  :  European  teaching :  increasing 
wealth :  a  geographical  position  well  fitted  for  mari- 
time commerce,  and  extended  intercourse  with  for- 
eigners; and  an  interesting  political  problem  still 
awaits  solution. 

Egypt,  though  geographically  removed  from  these 
Bgypt.  Asiatic  States,  has  exhibited  the  same  char- 
itB  reunion  acteristics.  Its  ruling  race  sprang  from  an 
andpoifty.  Eastem  stock,  and  brought  with  them  East- 
em  traditions  and  customs.  This  mysterious  coun- 
try, of  fabulous  antiquity,  and  renowned  for  a  high 
culture  when  the  light  of  civilisation  had  not  yet 
dawned  upon  Europe,  was  yet  so  purely  Eastem  in 
its  government  and  in  its  religion,  that  no  traces  of 
freedom  can  be  discovered  in  its  history.  Its  rulers 
were  absolute  :  its  people  slaves.    Its  religion  was  de- 

*  See  the  very  interesting  correspondence  respecting  the  affairs  of 
Japan,  1888-1870,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1870. 
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based  by  low  superstitions  and  idolatry :  *  its  hered- 
itary priesthood  were  as  encroaching,  as  crafty,  and 
as  powerful  as  the  Brahmans  of  Hindustan.  A  long 
succession  of  dynasties  had  reigned  for  many  centu- 
ries. Society  was  divided,  as  in  India,  into  castes.^ 
Of  these,  the  priesthood  were  the  highest :  they  were 
not  only  supreme  in  the  mysteries  of  religion,  but  as 
chief  officers  of  the  king  ruled  over  the  State :  they 
were  custodians  of  the  laws,  which  they  alone  were 
qualified  to  expound :  they  were  the  sole  professors 
of  jurisprudence,  of  medicine,  and  of  architecture  :  all 
learning,  history,  and  science  were  left  to  their  sacred 
teaching.  So  exalted  was  their  caste,  that  it  even 
embraced  the  king  himself.*  Being  all-powerful,  they 
naturally  secured  exemption  from  the  burthens  of  the 
State.  The  caste  of  soldiers  was  next  in  rank ;  and 
they  were  carefully  organised  in  one  of  the  most 
ancient  standing  armies  in  the  history  of  the  world.* 
The  ascendency  of  these  ruling  castes,  over  an  op- 
pressed and  degraded  people,  was  the  more  easily 
maintained,  as  they  were  sprung  from  a  superior  race, 
while  the  people  were  chiefly  composed  of  a  lower 
type  of  mankind — the  natives  of  Africa.  In  an  East- 
em  State,  governed  by  an  absolute  king,  by  priests 
and  soldiers,  a  grinding  slavery  was  the  natural  lot  of 
the  people. 

*  Of  all  the  superstitions  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  Empire,  Gib- 
bon pronounced  the  Egyptian  to  be  '  the  most  contemptible  and  ab- 
ject;'  Bist.  ofBoman  Empire,  i.  62. 

'  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  ii. 
286  et  seq. 
'  Ibid.  1st  ser.  ch.  xii.  xiii.  ;  2nd  ser.  xiii.  xvi. 

*  Herodotus,  ii.  87,  164r-168 ;  Diodorus,  i.  28.  64,  74,  &c.  ;  Wilkin- 
son, Manners  and  Cttstoms  of  the  ardent  Egyptians,  i.  4,  ii.  285  et 
seq, ;  Heeren,  Hist.  Eesearclies  (Egyptians),  ii.  98-200. 
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The  enlightenment  of  Egypt  was,  indeed,  remark- 
able :  but  it  was  the  enlightenment  of  the  governing 
itseniight-  ^^^^>  i^ot  of  the  people ;  and  it  is  only  where 
coS^nedto  ^  people  are  enlightened  and  raised  in  the 
the  rulers,  gocial  scale,  by  improved  fortunes,  that  we 
may  expect  to  find  political  freedom. 

The  laws  and  customs  of  Egypt  had  never  allowed 
Physical  the  pcople  any  measure  of  social  indepen- 
condMons  ^qj^q^  .  ^j^^j  ^j^q  physical  conditions  of  the 
country.  country  further  contributed  to  their  subjec- 
tion. Its  climate  was  hot,  like  that  of  the  East :  its  soil, 
fertilised  by  the  Nile,  was  extraordinarily  productive. 
Hence,  as  in  India,  food  was  abundant :  the  cost  of 
living  generally  *cheap  :  the  wants  of  the  people  were 
few  and  easily  satisfied :  a  rapid  multiplication  of 
their  numbers  was  encouraged,  and  the  value  of  their 
labour  consequently  depressed.  There  was  no  hope 
of  their  rising  above  the  lowest  scale  of  life ;  and  it 
was  ever  their  lot  to  labour  like  beasts  of  burthen.^ 
The  laws  of  nature  concurred  with  those  of  man,  in 
maintaining  the  despotism  of  rulers,  and  the  slavery 
of  the  people. 

The  long  line  of  .native  Egyptian  dynasties  fell  be- 
fore the  conquering  Bomans,  Saracens,  and 
Tirkish       Turks !  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  kine;- 

provmce.  " 

doms  of  the  world,  at  length,  became  a  Turk- 
ish province.  To  other  causes  of  oppression  were  now 
added  the  rule  of  conquerors,  and  the  faith  of  Islam. 
Of  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  none  have  been 
more  opposed  to  freedom  than  that  of  Mohammed. 

Of  late  years,  enlightened  viceroys  have  striven  to 
Modem        introduce    European  civilisation,  improved 

civilis&tion 

in  Egypt,      administration,  and  even  representative  in- 

'  Buckle,  Hist.  ch.  ii. 
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stitutions.  The  material  interests  of  the  country  have 
been  promoted  by  great  industrial  undertakings,  and 
aided  by  the  boldest  devices  of  European  finance :  but 
no  changes  have  disturbed  the  immutable  Eastern  ad- 
ministration of  the  State.  The  Khedive  is  absolute, 
and  the  people  are  still  held  in  hopeless  subjection. 

The  comparatively  modem  State  of  Turkey  is  of  the 
true  Eastern  type,  and  exhibits  the  same  po- 
litical conditions  as  the  more  ancient  Asiatic 
governments.  By  successive  conquests  the  Turkish 
hordes,  advancing  from  the  East,  founded  a  great 
empire  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  even  in  Europe  itseli 
The  warlike  followers  of  the  Prophet  overcame  their 
Christian  foes,  seized  upon  the  famous  capital  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  and  overran  many  favoured 
lands,  which  had  been  memorable  in  history.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  Europe  was  advancing  rapidly  in 
enlightenment  and  freedom :  but  wherever  the  wither- 
ing influence  of  the  Musstdman  rule  prevailed,  civil- 
isation was  arrested.  Asia  had  encroached  upon  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  Western  conquests  of  Turkey  became 
Asiatic  provinces.  Other  Eastern  races  who  had  in- 
vaded Europe  had  become  naturalised  in  their  new 
homes :  but  the  Turks  have  ever  maintained  their 
dominion,  as  conquerors ;  and  have  perpetuated  their 
faith  and  their  polity  in  Christian  lands.  A  fanatical 
and  debasing  religion :  a  despotic  sultan :  the  immu- 
table laws  of  the  Koran :  a  stolid  fatalism :  provinces 
under  the  tyranny  of  corrupt  and  arbitrary  pashas  :  a 
people  ignorant  and  oppressed — such  have  been  the 
natural  characteristics  of  Turkish  rule. 

This  Asiatic  State  presents  an  instructive  contrast 
to  its  European  neighbours.      Under    the  contrast  to 

2.    £  1.1  J -J.*  £  •    1  European 

most  favourable  conditions  for  social  pro-  states. 
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gress  :  with  territories  which  were  the  seats  of  ancient 
civilisation:  with  lands  fertile,  populous,  and  well 
situated :  with  much  mineral  wealth :  with  a  capital 
wrested  from  the  Eastern  RomAji  Empire  :  with  shores 
where  commerce  h^d  flourished  throughout  all  ages : 
in  close  proximity  to  the  prosperous  States  of  Eu- 
rope— ^Turkey  has  been  languishing  '  and  decaying, 
while  other  European  States  have  been  making  mar- 
vellous advances  in  moral  and  material  improvement 
The  rigid  and  fanatical  faith  of  Mohammed,  the 
haughty  spirit  of  conquerors,  and  an  Eastern  rule, 
have  crushed  the  intelligence  and  natural  develop- 
ment of  society.  An  imitation  of  European  customs, 
including  the  perilous  art  of  borrowing,  has  been 
lately  affected :  but  in  the  hands  of  Eastern  rulers, 
the  civilisation  of  the  West  is  unfruitful ;  and  instead 
of  restoring  a  tottering  State,  appears  to  threaten  it 
with  speedier  ruin. 

But  among  some  few  ancient  peoples  of  Eastern 
race,  favourably  placed  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, are  to  be  found  exceptional  evidences  of 
self-government,  and  popular  freedom. 

The  Phoenicians  were  distinguished  alike  for  their 
commercial  enterprise  and  for  their  intellec- 
tual  activity.  At  an  early  age  m  the  history 
of  the  world  they  cultivated  science  and  the  arts : 
from  them  Greece  borrowed  her  alphabet  Their 
culture  and  their  maritime  commerce  prepared  them 
for  freedom;  and  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Axadus,  though 
under  the  rule  of  kings,  assumed,  for  a  time,  the  form 
of  municipal  republics.^  A  federation  of  Phoenician 
cities  was  held  at  Tripolis.     The  Phoenicians  were 

'  In  the  Scriptures  PhcBiiicia  is  known  as  '  the  land  of  Canaan/ 
*  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.  89 ;  Guizot,  EM.  de  la  Oiv,  en  Europe, 
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neighbours  of  the  Jews :  of  the  same  Semitic  race, 
and  speaking  a  language  akin  to  the  Hebrew :  they 
claimed  greater  antiquity  as  a  State,  and  a  more  ad- 
vanced ciyilisation  :^  yet  comparatively  little  is  known 
of  their  institutions.  Their  proximity  to  the  coast,  and 
their  great  commercial  activity,  were  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  liberty :  but  the  influence  of  Eastern  customs 
was  probably  too  great  to  admit  of  its  development. 

From  Tyre,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian cities,  sprang  the  Carthaginians,  who 
founded  their  memorable  State  upon  the 
southern,  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Like  their 
Phoenician  ancestors,  they  flourished  in  commerce  and 
maritime  enterprise.  They  became  wealthy,  powerful, 
and  aggressive,  until  Carthage  grew  into  a  rival  of 
Home.  Their  traditions  and  their  maritime  pursuits 
combined  to  favour  self-government  The  constitution 
of  Carthage  was  that  of  an  aristocratic  republic,  with  a 
considerable  element  of  democracy.  Aristotle  com- 
pared it  with  the  constitutions  of  Sparta  and  Crete, 
and  honoured  it  with  his  commendatioiL  He  re- 
marked that,  though  Carthage  had  for  many  centuries 
contained  a  numerous  and  a  free  people,  it  had  never 
suffered  from  any  serious  sedition,  nor  endured  the 
cruel  yoke  of  a  tyrant.^  It  was  governed  by  a  senate, 
composed  of  wealthy  citizens,  and  men  who  had  per- 
formed  eminent  services  to  the  State  :  by  a  council  of 
104  magistrates,  chosen  by  the  people,  whom  Aris- 

81 ;  Movers,  Die  Phonkier  ;  Mr.  Gtlsudstone'sJuventus  Mundi,  ch.  v. ; 
Kenrick,  Phoenicia;  Heeren,  HisC.  Eesearche8(FhcBmciaiL),  i.  294-301. 

'  The  Jewish  chronology  extends  to  about  2000  years  B.C.  The 
Phoenician  reaches  some  hundreds  of  years  earlier— perhaps  2750, 
or  about  the  fourteenth  dynasty  of  the  JJgyptian  kings. 

*  PolU.  book  ii.  ch.  ix. 
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totle  likened  to  the  Ephors  of  Sparta;  and  by  two 
suflfetes,  or  chief  executive  officers,  who,  though  called 
kings  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  were,  in  truth, 
chief  magistrates  elected  for  life.  They  presided  over 
the  senate,  and  submitted  questions  for  its  delibera- 
tion. When  the  suffetes  and  the  senate  could  not 
agree  upon  any  matter  of  State,  it  was  referred  to  the 
determination  of  the  people.  And,  at  other  times,  it 
was  usual  to  consult  the  people  upon  questions  of 
peace  and  war,  and  other  important  matters  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  State.  The  magistrates  were  either 
elected  by  the  people,  or  chosen  by  the  senate,  and 
approved  by  the  people.  There  were  common  tables, 
as  at  Sparta  and  Crete ;  and  there  were  clubs  of  the 
principal  citizens,  or  circdi,  at  which  political  sub- 
jects were  discussed.  But  in  course  of  time,  there 
grew  up  certain  smaller  Councils  of  Five,  or  Pen- 
tarchies,  chosen  from  the  senators,  which  assumed  ex- 
traordinary  powers :  they  were  self-elective  and  per- 
manent :  they  elected  and  controlled  the  magistrates  : 
they  watched  over  the  conduct  of  generals.^  Their 
ascendency  reduced  the  State  nearly  to  an  oligarchy. 
They  resembled  the  celebrated  Council  of  Ten,  in  the 
republic  of  Venice ;  and  other  analogies  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  constitutions  of  these  two  remarka- 
ble States  which  flourished  at  different  periods,  and 
sprang  from  different  races,  the  one  Semitic  and  the 
other  Aryan.  The  preference  of  wealth  to  merit,  in 
the  choice  of  magistrates,  and  officers  of  State,  and 
the  concentration  of  numerous  offices  in  the  same 
families,  further  tended  to  contract  the  constitution 
into  an  oligarchy.^    This  prosperous  and  enlightened 

>  Arnold,  BUt.  of  Borne,  ii.  650. 

*  Aristotle,  Polit.  book  ii.  ch.  ix.  ;  Qcero,  de  LegOms,  book  iii.  ch. 
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State,  however,  eontmued  a  republic  throughout  its 
strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  until  it  fell  under  the 
vengeance  of  its  ruthless  enemies,  the  Bomans. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  example  of  free- 
dom, in  an  Eastern  race,  is  that  of  the  Jews. 
Palestine  was  favoured  by  nature,  with  a  fine      ^  ^^' 
climate  and  a  fruitful  soil,  which  developed  an  early 
civilisation.     But  these  natural  advantages 
were  accompanied  by  other  conditions  which  tio^of ' 
discouraged  the  sloth  and  effeminacy  of  the 
people — too  often  associated  with  the  luxuriant  abun- 
dance  of  Eastern  climes.     There  were  earthquakes, 
floods,  hot  winds,  and  tempests :  there  were  plagues  of 
locusts  and  scorpions :  there  were  fearful  visitations 
of  pestilence :  there  were  incursions  of  hostile  tribes. 
Beyond  their  fertile  plains  stretched  the  burning  des- 
ert and  rocky  mountains,  in  contrast  to  their  own  more 
fortunate  land.    One  side  of  their  narrow  territory  was 
bounded  by  the  far-reaching  sea.      Naturally  a  gifted 
people,  these  conditions  gave  elevation  to  their  char- 
acter.    Surrounded  by  the  mysterious  forces  of  na- 
ture, they  were  led  to  revere  the  transcendent  power 
of  Jehovah,  and  to  become  a  religious  people.    In 
defence  of  their  homes  they  were  trained  to  arms; 
and  the  sea,  with  its  maritime  and  international  asso- 
ciations, encouraged  a  spirit  of  freedom.^  For 
ages  their  society  continued  patriarchal ;  and  institu- 
no  king  had  risen  up  amongst  them.    From 

xiv.  ;  Livy,  book  xxxiii.  ch.  xlvi.  xlvii.  ;  Polybius,  vi.  51 ;  Diodorus, 
XX.  10  ;  Justin,  xix.  2  ;  Valerius  Maximus,  ii.  7  ;  Movers,  Die  Pho- 
nizier,  ii.  483  et  aeq, ;  Grote,  Hi%t,  of  Oreece,  x.  648 ;  Heeren, 
jBwf.  BesearcTies  (Polities  and  Commerce  of  tlie  GarthaginianSy  dbe.), 
i.  105-142. 
'  Ewald,  Hist,  of  Israel,  Intro,  sect.  iv. 
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an  early  period,  in  their  history,  the  Hebrews  had  a 
congregation  or  assembly,  in  which  the  tribes  met 
and  discussed  the  affairs  of  peace  and  war.^  Its  usual 
place  of  meeting  was  the  sanctuary :  its  president  was 
the  High  Priest,  through  whom,  in  cases  of  great  im- 
portance, the  decision  of  Jehovah  was  sought^  This 
assembly  continued  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
the  monarchy.* 
When  the  Israelites  migrated  into  Egypt  they  were 
already  forward  in  civilisation,  as  compared 
tivity  in       with  othcr  Eastern  races,  and  even  with  the 

Egypt. 

contemporary  Greeks:  but  the  Egyptians 
enjoyed  a  more  ancient  and  advanced  culture,  and  a 
more  settled  government.  The  Israelites  profited 
intellectually  by  association  with  this  people,  but 
were  repelled,  by  the  oppression  of  strange  kings  and 
priests,  from  any  national  fusion.*  After  a  long  cap- 
tivity, the  Israelites,  rather  than  submit  to  slavery 
and  idolatry,  rose  up  against  their  rulers.  When  they 
went  forth  out  of  Egypt,  under  the  guidance  of  Moses, 
their  great  leader,  prophet  and  lawgiver,  they  were 
prepared  for  a  higher  and  purer  faith,  and  a  nobler 
scheme  of  government,  than  any  which  were  the 
heritage  of  other  Eastern  races.^  They  carried  with 
them  the  conception  of  a  theocracy,  such  as  they  had 
found  in  Egypt :  *  but  it  was  sublimed  by  the  higher 
inspiration  of  Moses.  Theocracy  is  to  be  found  in 
the  early  history  of  all  the  nations  of  the  East  and 

'  Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  i.  370  ;  ii.  31;  iii.  11. 

"  Ibid.  ii.  31,  112,  124. 

'  Ibid.  iii.  11  ;  and  see  Psalms  Imii. 

*  Ewald,  Bist.  book  ii. 

*  For  some  curious  speculations  upon  this  subject,  see  Oomte, 
PkOoa.  Po8.  V.  41,  290,  293, 
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West:^  but  nowhere  in  so  complete  a  form  as   in 
IsraeL 

The  great  Hebrew  lawgiver,  renouncing  the  exam- 
ple of  Eastern  despotisms,  founded  a  theo-  ^j^^  ^  ^^ 
cratic  federal  republic.  The  Hebrews  ac-  licofSSoses. 
knowledged  Jehovah  as  their  God  and  king;  and 
owned  allegiance  to  no  earthly  rulers.  The  several 
tribes  followed  their  own  leaders  :  but  decrees  affect- 
ing the  whole  community  were  ratified  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  people,  freely  assembled,  like  our  Saxon 
ancestors.  Before  the  death  of  Moses,  his  law  was 
ratified  by  the  whole  people ;  to  whom  he  bequeathed 
a  legislative  code  which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  sought  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community,  and  a  commonwealth  in  which  political 
equality  was  the  declared  principle  of  the  State.^ 

Through  wars,  troubles,  and  subjugation,  the  Mosaic 
commonwealth  endured  for  upwards  of  four  centuries. 
The  Hebrews  submitted  themselves  to  the  law,  to  the 
voice  of  Jehovah,  and  to  the  guidance  of  their  pro- 
phets and  judges.  The  loyalty  of  the  people  was  due 
to  no  earthly  king:  but  their  devotion  was  freely 

'  See  Mill,  But  of  British  India,  159 ;  Guizot,  Hist,  de  la  Civ.  m 
Europe,  31. 

'  Exodus  XV.  18  ;  Judges  viii.  22  ;  1  Samuel  viii.  ;  Psalms  xviii.  47, 
&c.  ;  MOman,  Hist,  of  the  Jews  (Ed.  1863),  i.  2,  148,  158,  162-168, 
209,  213-215,  265-271  ;  Ewald,  Hist,  of  I^ael  book  ii.  sect.  ii.  In  a 
lecture  at  Brussels  by  M.  Astruc,  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  Belgium,  in 
March,  1874,  it  was  stated  '  the  law  recognised  the  absolute  equality 
of  all  citizens,  and  conferred,  even  upon  the  stranger,  nearly  all  civic 
rights.  The  provisions  of  the  land  tenure  law  were  such  as  to  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  large  fortunes.'  'The  high  priest  was 
not  the  representative  of  Q-od  on  earth,  but  the  representative  of  the 
people  before  God.'  And  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion was  '  the  exercise  of  political  liberty  by  the  people,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  weak.' 
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given  to  the  unseen  and  almighty  God,  at  once  their 
spiritual  Lord  and  temporal  ruler.^ 

But  the  rule  of  an  unseen  God  can  only  be  exer- 
cised by  human  agents,  who  assume  to  declare  and  in- 

The  Jewish  te^p^^®*  ^^^  Diviue  wilL  Hence  the  prophets 
Theocracy,    qj^^  priests  of  the  Hcbrews  took  the  place  of 

civil  rulers  in  the  government  of  the  State ;  and  the 
strong  faith  of  that  people  in  supernatural  influence, 
in  all  the  events  of  life,  and  over  the  order  of  nature, 
made  them  as  children  in  the  hands  of  their  spiritual 
guides. 

In  the  opinion  of  some,  indeed,  a  theocracy  is  no 
more  than  a  government  by  priests :  but  as  the  peo- 
ple— ^whether  swayed  by  reason  or  by  faith — ^followed 
the  lights  of  their  own  religion,  and  their  laws,  they 
must  be  accounted  free.  They  may  have  been  led  by 
priests,  but  their  freedom  was  not  sacrificed  to  their 
faith.  In  all  free  States  the  people  have  ever  been 
led  by  a  few  of  their  number — ^by  warlike  chiefs,  by 
bold  and  eloquent  leaders,  by  fanatical  preachers,  by 
demagogues,  and,  in  modern  times,  by  an  anonymous 
and  irresponsible  press.  They  have  been  swayed  by 
religion,  by  warlike  passions,  by  the  love  of  plunder, 
by  popular  prejudices,  or  by  national  pride,  no  less 
than  by  reason  and  patriotism :  yet,  if  in  the  people 
lay  the  ultimate  power  to  will  and  to  act,  upon  them 

•  '  When  Moses  proposed  to  the  people  that  the  wise  men  amongst 
them  should  be  chosen  as  their  rulers,  they  answered,  '  The  thing 
which  thou  hast  spoken  is  good  for  us  to  do '  (Deut.  i.  13-17) ;  thus 
showing  an  appeal  to  the  people  concerning  the  choice  of  their 
rulers,  and  their  concurrence  in  the  government  of  the  State.  '  In 
those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  and  every  man  did  that  which 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes  *  (Judges  xxi.  25).  '  Then  Jephthah  went 
with  the  elders  of  Gilead,  and  the  people  made  him  head  and  cap- 
tain over  them'  (Judges  xi.  11). 
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rested  the  responsibility  of  the  national  resolves,  and 
they  were  free.  Where  there  is  free  will,  there  is  free- 
dom ;  and  so  were  the  Jews  free,  even  when  awed  by 
the  voice  of  Jehovah.  They  were  not  oppressed  by 
their  priests,  like  the  people  of  Asia  and  Egypt :  but 
were  trained  to  high  conceptions  of  God,  and  of  the 
moral  duties  of  man.^ 

At  length,  not  without  ample  warning  of  the  tyranny 
they  were  bringing  upon  themselves,  they  chose  kings 
to  rule  over  them.^  A  monarchy  was  not  r^^^  Jewish 
forced  upon  them  by  violence  or  fraud :  they  Monarchy. 
freely  changed  the  form  of  their  own  government,  and 
Saul  was  elected  king  by  all  the  tribes.^  The  king  of 
this  free  people  ascended  the  throne  as  a  constitu- 
tional monarch.  Every  king  of  Israel  was  anointed 
by  the  High  Priest,  and  he  was  accounted  sacred.^ 
All  the  powers  of  the  State  were  centred  in  him :  but 
on  his  accession,  he  pledged  himself  to  observe  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom;  and  above  his 
crown  was  placed  a  copy  of  the  laws.*  The  monarchy, 
like  the  commonwealth,  was  theocratic :  the  prophets 

"  *  The  remark  of  a  distingoislied  Hebrew,  M.  Salvador,  that  the 
prophets  were,  in  Church  and  State,  the  equivalent  of  the  modem 
liberty  of  the  press,  gives  a  just,  but  not  an  adequate,  conception  of 
the  part  fulfilled,  in  national  and  universal  history,  by  this  great 
element  of  Jewish  life.'— Mill,  On  Eepr.  Govt,  42. 

'Accordingly  the  Jews,  instead  of  being  stationary  like  other 
Asiatics,  were,  next  to  the  Greeks,  the  most  progressive  people  of 
antiquity,  and,  jointly  with  them,  have  been  the  starting-point  and 
main  propelling  agency  of  modem  cultivation/ — ^Mill,  On  Eepr, 
Govt.  43. 

« 1  Samuel  viii.  6-23. 

•  Milman,  Eut.  oftJie  J&ws,  i.  265-271. 

*  Ewald,  Hint.  iii.  6. 

6  Ibid.  iii.  7 ;  Deut.  vii.  18-20 ;  2  Kings  xi.  12  ;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11 ; 
Job  xxxi.  36. 
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were  a  power  superior  to  the  kings,  warning  and  re- 
buking them  for  their  sins,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
and  protecting  and  encouraging  the  people.  The 
Jews  were  still  animated  by  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and, 
inspired  by  the  cry  of  '  To  your  tents,  O  Israel,'  they 
knew  how  to  resist  oppression.^  Nor  were  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  ever  ruled  like  the  slaves  of  an  Eastern 
despot :  th^y  were  called  into  council  by  their  kings,^ 
and  contended  boldly  for  their  rights.  This  free  peo- 
ple were  not  overawed  by  the  cruelties  of  Herod,  but 
murmured  and  conspired  against  him.  Under  his  son 
Archelaus,  the  last  of  the  kings,  they  clamoured  for  a 
release  of  prisoners  and  a  reduction  of  taxes.*  They 
resisted  by  force  the  spoiling  of  the  temple  by  Sabi- 
nus ;  and  when,  at  length,  Judaea  had  become  a  Ro- 
man province,  the  Proconsuls  were  obliged  to  consult 
the  wishes  of  their  resolute  subjects  through  the  San- 
hedrim— a  council  of  chief  priests,  scribes  and  elders 
of  the  people.  "When  Pontius  Pilate  was  building  an 
aqueduct,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Temple,  the 
offended  populace  rose  against  the  workmen  engaged 
upon  the  impious  work.^  And,  lastly,  the  popular 
power  was  illustrated  by  the  most  momentous  event 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  Pontius  Pilate  was  com- 
pelled, by  the  clamours  of  the  people,  to  condemn  the 
innocent  Jesus  to  death.  The  chief  priests  and  elders 
crucified  our  Saviour,  not  by  persuading  the  Gover- 


*  1  Kings  xii.  3-19  ;  2  Chron.  x. 

^  *  And  the  king  went  up  into  the  House  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the 

men  of  Judah,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  priests 

and  the  Levites,  and  all  the  people,  great  and  small,  and  he  read  in 

their  ears  all  the  words  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  that  was  found 

in  the  House  of  the  Lord.' — ^2  Chron.  xxxiv.  80. 

'  Milman,  Hist,  of  Jews,  ii.  91  et  seq,  *  Ibid.  ii.  121. 
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nor  of  his  guilt,  but  by  stirring  up  the  multitude  to 
cry  aloud  for  his  blood.^ 

Of  all  Eastern  races,  the  Jews  were  the  most  intel- 
lectual In  science  and  culture  they  were  The  Jewish 
unequal  to  the  Egyptians :  but  in  genius,  in  intellect. 
sublimity  of  thought,  in  moral  sentiments,  and  in  re- 
ligious elevation,  they  were  without  rivals.  Their 
inspired  prophets  and  lawgivers  were  destined  to 
quicken  the  minds,  and  regenerate  the  faith  of  the 
most  civilised  nations  of  the  world ;  and  they  taught 
a  gifted  people.  Israel  is  the  country,  above  all 
others,  which  Christendom  regards  with  respect  and 
reverence,  as  the  birthplace  of  its  religion.  Its  sacred 
writings  are  cherished  above  all  the  works  of  human 
genius.  Scholars  revel  in  the  masterpieces  of  Greek 
and  Boman  genius :  but  Christians  of  every  creed, 
throughout  the  world,  pay  homage  to  the  higher  in- 
spiration of  the  Hebrews.  No  one  will  venture  to 
compare  Solon  with  Moses,  or  Plato  with  St.  Paul :  no 
one  will  shrink  from  comparing  the  Hebrew  Psalmist 
with  the  subUmest  poetry  of  ancient  or  modem  times,^ 

That  a  race  more  entitled  to  our  reverence  than  any 
people  of  antiquity  should  have  afforded  an  Aaaociatioii 
example  of  popular  freedom,  notwithstand-  g'nJ^®^*^ 
ing  their  Eastern  origin,  and  the  influence  of  freedom. 
Eastern  despotism,  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  is 
a  conspicuous  illustration  of  the  principle  that  the 
spirit  and  intelligence  of  a  people  are  the  foundations 
of  liberty.    The  Eastern  race  which  was  distinguished 

* '  When  Pilate  saw  that  he  conld  do  nothing,  but  rather  that  a 
tumult  was  made,  he  took  water  and  washed  his  hands  before  the 
multitude,  saying,  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person : 
see  ye  to  it.' — Matt,  xxvii.  24. 

*  See  especially  Psalms  Ixxviii.  civ.-cvlL 
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from  its  contemporaries  by  the  purest  faith,  and  the 
highest  ideal  of  morals,  idSbrded  also  a  conspicuous 
example  of  freedom.^ 

This  sketch  of  the  governments  of  Eastern  races  af- 
contrastbe-  '^rds  a  striking  contrast  to  the  ideal  of  a  free 
B88t°and*  European  State.  Theocratic  despotism,  and 
Europe.  ^j^^  hard  rule  of  conquerors,  have  been  the  lot 
of  Asia ;  and  the  only  races  which  have  enjoyed  any 
measure  of  political  liberty  have  dwelt  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  or  in  proximity  to  Europe,  which 
was  destined  to  be  the  home  of  civilisation  and  freedom. 

But  there  was  one  Eastern  race — ^prehistoric  and 
The  Aryan  traditional — whose  high  destiny  it  was  to 
'■^^-  migrate  from  their  Eastern  birthplace,  and 

to  people  new  lands  in  the  West,  where  they  became 
the  progenitors  of  the  noblest  and  most  conspicuous 
races  of  mankind.  The  Aryans,  to  whom  modem  sci- 
ence has  assigned  this  rare  distinction  among  men, 
are  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  country  about 
Balkh — ^known  to  the  Greeks  as  Bactria — ^near  the 
sources  of  the  Oxus  and  Taxartes,  and  the  highest 
elevation  of  Central  Asia :  whence  they  spread  to  the 
west  and  south,  as  far  as  the  Oaspian  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.*    Their  history  has  been  constructed 

'  For  interesting  studies  of  the  Jewish  character  and  history,  see 
Bothschild,  Hist,  and  Lit.  of  the  Jews;  Graetz,  Hist,  of  the  Jews; 
Ealisch,  Commentaries  on  Leviticus,  dkc. ;  Dr.  Benisch,  Judaism  Sur- 
veyed ;  being  a  Sketch  of  the  Bise  and  Development  of  Judaism  from 
Moses  to  ov/r  days. 

* '  The  Aryans  migrated  (into  India)  from  the  cold  region  of  the 
Iran,  or  Aryana,  and  were  a  cognate  race  with  the  ancient  Persians. 
They  were,  in  fact,  an  offshoot  of  the  same  Indo-European  stem 
which  sent  forth  other  branches,  under  the  names  of  Greeks,  Ital- 
ians, Germans,  Slaves,  and  Celts,  to  conquer  the  Western  world.' — 
Talboys  Wheeler,  Hist,  of  India,  iii.  14. 


r^ 
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• 

from  ibheir  language,  by  the  studies  of  comparative 
philologists,  just  as  the  early  history  of  the  material 
world  has  been  deciphered  from  strata  and  fossil  re- 
mains, by  the  researches  of  geologists.^ 

The  part  of  Asia  occupied  by  the  Aryans  was  re- 
nowned, from  the  earliest  times,  for  its  com-  ^  ,    , 

,    .    ,  Their  mi- 

mercial  intercourse  with  other  nations ;  and  f^cend-"**^ 
its  position  and  communications  were  favour-  "**«• 
able  to  the  migrations  of  its  people.  These  migra- 
tions are  assigned  to  a  period  between  8000  and  2000 
years  B.C.,  and  they  spread  over  Greece,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  their  own  lands 
the/were  chiefl/a  pas  W  people/  Ixained  to  arms. 
In  these  highlands  of  Central  Asia  they  enjoyed  a 
temperate  and  invigorating  climate,  and  a  fertile  soil ; 
and  they  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  highest  type 
of  the  human  race,  in  strength,  in  courage,  and  in  in- 
tellect Their  language  bears  witness  to  their  civil- 
isation and  social  advancement ;  and  modem  philolo- 
gists have  teaced  its  roots  in  the  dead  languages  of 
Greece  and  Bome,  and  in  the  living  tongues  of  mod- 
ern Europe.  Whatever  their  laws  and  government, 
their  pastoral  life  was  the  freest  condition  to  be 
found  in  the  East,  and  the  most  remote  from  the  con- 
trol of  despotic  rulers.  They  were  gifted  with  the 
spirit  and  manly  attributes  of  freedom;  and  wherever 

'  The  laborious  investigations  of  Grimm,  Bopp,  Pott,  Euhn,We- 
ber,  Cortius,  Schleicher,  and  other  German  authors,  may  be  sttidied 
by  the  learned  in  philology.  The  evidences  are,  however,  presented 
in  a  more  popular  and  interesting  form  by  Max  MtUler  {Lectures  on 
the  Science  of  Language),  and  by  Pictet  (Les  Originea  Indo-Buro- 
peennea). 

*  Max  MUller  calls  them  '  agricultural  nomads,'  and  says  that  they 
led  '  a  life  such  as  Tacitus  describes  that  of  the  ancient  Germans ; ' 
Lectures,  i.  278. 
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• 

their  migration  can  be  discovered,  by  the  evidence 
of  language,  we  find  a  civilised  and  progressive  peo- 
ple, and  examples  of  free  institutions.  Itemoved  from 
the  repressive  poUty  of  the  East,  and  mingling  with 
Western  races,  they  played  their  part  in  the  history 
of  Europe,  as  Greeks,  Eomans,  Celts,  and  Teutons.* 
So  far,  the  East  contributed  to  European  liberty :  but, 
while  giving  the  Aryans  credit  for  their  share  in  its 
development,  we  must  now  leave  them,  and  approach 
those  Western  climes  which  form  the  special  theme 
of  this  history. 

'  Mr.  Freeman,  in  his  spirited  and  eloquent  lectures  upon  compara- 
tive politics,  has  given  a  prominent  place  to  the  Aryans,  in  the  his- 
tory of  Europe.  He  says  : — *  As  the  Aryan  family  of  nations,  as  a 
whole,  stands  out  above  the  other  families  of  the  world,  so  the 
Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  Teuton,  each  in  his  turn,  stands  out 
above  the  other  nations  of  the  Aryan  family  :  each,  in  his  turn,  has 
reached  the  highest  stage  alike  of  power  and  civilisation  that  was 
to  be  had  in  his  own  age,  and  each  has  handed  on  his  own  store,  to 
be  further  enriched  by  successors  who  were  at  once  conquerors  and 
disciples.'— C7<^.  Pol,  88,  39.     See  also  Ibid.  65,  76,  200. 


CHAPTEB  n. 

GREECE. 

THE  GBEBK8  THE  HIOHB8T  TYPE  OF  EUBOFEAN  BACEB--THE  HEROIC 
AGBB — ^EABLY  TRAINmG  IN  FBBEDOM — DECAY  OF  M01!7ABCHY — 
VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  GOYERIOCENT  WHICH  SUCCEEDED  IT — CITY 
C0MMUJN1TIE8 — SPARTA— ATHENS— CONSTITUTION  OF  SOLON — OF 
CLEISTHENBS' — OF  PERICLES — VICISSITUDES  AND  FALL  OF  THE 
DEMOCRACY.  \ 

Political  liberty,  ignored  alike  by  rulers  and  people 
in  the  East,  has  been  prized  by  all  intellec-  j^^^^ 
tual  nations  in  Europe,  from  the  earliest  lu^^^y 
times.     Where  not  enjoyed  in  fact,  its  ideal  ^^at^o^^s- 
virtues  have  been  propounded  by  philosophers,  and 
extolled  by  poets ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  European  States  is  the  history  of  struggles  for 
political  and  religious  freedom. 

Of  all  the  races  of  the  West,  the  ancient  Greeks 
presented  the  highest  type*  of  intellectual 
capacity  and  cultivation.      From  them  the  theWghest 
Romans  first,  and  afterwards  the  whole  of  European 

,  _         races. 

modem  Europe,  derived  their  best  examples 

of  literature,  eloquence  and  art     They  were  the  first 

*  I  have  adhered  to  the  old  spelling  of  Greek  names.  I  do  not 
question  the  propriety  of  the  new  method,  in  works  relating  to 
Greece ;  but  here  the  reader  may  prefer  to  meet  with  mimes  in  a 
familiar  shape. 
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teachers  of  European  philosophy,  history,  poetry  and 
the  drama — of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and 
music.  The  creations  of  their  genius  have  served  as 
models  for  the  imitation  of  succeeding  ages ;  and,  if 
sometimes  rivalled  in  excellence,  have  certainly  never 
been  excelled.  And  it  is  among  this  intellectual 
people  that  we  are  able  to  study  the  first  examples 
of  freedom,  and  the  earliest  experiments  in  demo- 
cracy.* 
The  Greeks  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  East  They  differed  in  their  re- 
between  ligiou,  their  customs,  and  their  government 
and  East-  Descended  from  the  Aryan  races  of  the  East, 
the  climate,  and  other  physical  conditions  of 
their  new  home,  had  wrought  essential  changes  in 
their  character.  No  longer  exposed  to  the  influences 
of  Eastern  climes,*  they  outgrew  the  superstitions, 
and  repressive  customs  of  their  forefathers ;  and,  sur- 
rounded by  sea  and  mountains,  and  by  the  temperate 
and  genial  bounties  of  nature,  they  improved  upon 
the  earlier  civilisation  of  the  East,  and  attained  the 
utmost  development  of  which  man  is  capable.  They 
had  superstitions  of  their  own,  but  these  were  not 

*  It  was  well  said  by  Arnold  *  that  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome 
is  not  an  idle  inquiry  about  remote  ages  and  forgotten  institutions, 
but  a  living  picture  of  things  present,  fitted  not  so  much  for  the 
curiosity  of  the  scholar,  as  the  instruction  of  the  statesman  and  the 
citizen,'— Preface  to  Tliucydides,  vol.  iii. 

*  See  supra,  Intro,  and  p.  7,  8 ;  Qrote  says  : — *  General  proposi- 
tions respecting  the  working  of  climate  and  physical  agencies  upon 
character  are  treacherous.'  'The  contrast  between  the  population 
of  Greece  itself,  for  the  seven  centuries  preceding  the  Christian 
era,  and  the  Greeks  of  more  modem  times,  is  alone  enough  to  incul- 
cate reserve  in  such  speculations.' — Hist,  of  Greece ,  ch.  i.  But  he 
does  not  overlook  the  influence  of  physical  causes,  in  moulding  the 
character  and  institutions  of  the  Greeks. 
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such  as  to  inspire  awe  and  terror.  Their  deities 
were  clothed  in  human  form :  their  kings  and  heroes 
boasted  of  divine  parentage :  there  was  kindred  be- 
tween gods  and  men.  However  frivolous  their  myth- 
ology, however  corrupt  its  morals,  it  did  not  depress 
and  abase  the  human  mind.  Zeus,  with  his  thunder- 
bolts, never  assumed  the  tremendous  shape  of  Siva 
or  Vishnu.  The  Greeks  were  able  to  cultivate  their 
noble  faculties,  to  form  a  higher  social  life,  and  to 
qualify  themselves  for  freedom.^ 

&  the  East,  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  people 
were  ignored  by  their  rulers.^  In  Greece  there  was 
mutual  confidence  :  we  find  the  people  sharing  in  the 
national  councils:  kings  debating  with  their  chiefs, 
before  the  multitude  :  aristocracies  yielding  privileges 
and  franchises  to  the  commonalty ;  and  the  people 
themselves  exercising  sovereignty  in  democratic  re- 
publics. Whatever  the  form  of  government,  there  was 
always  a  place  appointed  for  the  people. 

In  the  earlier  or  legendary  ages  the  Greeks,  like 
other  races  in  the  first  stage  of  civilisation,  rpj^^  ^^^^^ 
were  ruled  by  kings  and  chiefs,  descended  ^^es. 
from  the  gods,  or  under  their  divine  protection.®    But 

*  Buckle  forcibly  illustrates  the  influence  of  religion  in  India  and 
in  Greece  ;  Hist,  of  Civ.  i.  118-138. 

*  Aristotle  says  :— '  The  genius  of  the  Europeans  is  different  from 
that  of  the  Asiatics,  who  of  all  nations  are  the  most  patient  of  dea- 
poUsm.'—Polit.  hook  iii.  ch.  10.  And,  again  :— *  The  inhabitants  of 
Asia  are  artful  and  ingenious,  but  mean-spirited  and  dastardly. 
They,  therefore,  always  have  been,  and  continue  to  this  day,  either 
subjects  or  slaves.*— Ibid,  book  iv.  ch.  7. 

'  Of  Greek  kings,  Mr.  Freeman  says :— '  The  mortal  king  on  earth 
is  the  living  image  of  the  immortal  king  on  Olympos.  He  is  at 
once  his  child  and  his  representative  among  men.  The  Homeric 
king  is  Zeus-bom  and  Zeus-nourished ;  he  comes  of  the  divine  stock 
and  he  rules  by  the  divine  commission.* — Camp.  Polit,  146. 
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in  the  character  of  these  kings,  and  in  their  relations 
to  their  subjects,  we  may  discern  the  elements  of 
future  liberty  and  popular  government  The  ideal  of 
a  king,  in  the  heroic  ages,  was  that  of  a  soldier  who, 
in  the  words  of  Grote,  *  must  be  brave  in  the  field, 
wise  in  the  council,  and  eloquent  in  the  agora.'  ^  He 
was  expected  to  excel  in  athletic  sports  and  manly 
accomplishments.  In  the  earliest  times,  the  king  is 
represented  as  seated  on  a  throne  in  the  public  place, 
or  agora,  supported  by  his  chiefs,  and  surrounded,  in 
war  by  his  army,  in  peace  by  a  multitude  of  the  ^po- 
ple.^  Whatever  his  royal  authority,  he  had  to  con- 
vince his  chiefs  in  the  council,  and  to  persuade  his 
followers  and  people,  assembled  in  the  agora.  What- 
ever his  personal  ascendency,  he  was  constant  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  his  people  face  to  face,  and  announ- 
cing the  resolutions  of  his  council,  seeking  their  ap- 
plause, appeasing  their  discontents,  and  associating 
them  with  himself,  in  a  common  cause,  and  in  united 
action.  His  sovereignty  was  essentially  popular  ra- 
ther than  absolute.  He  was  at  once  king  and  leader 
of  his  people  :  he  was  trained  to  the  arts  by  which 
free  States  are  governed ;  and  the  rude  accomplish- 
ments of  a  warlike  king  foreshadowed  the  higher  cul- 
tivation of  an  Athenian  statesman.^ 
The  people,  on  their  side,  were  called  to  a  share  in 
the  councils  of  the  State.  They  were  invited 
the  people*  to  approve,  and  not  blindly  to  obey  the  re- 
state, f       solves  of  their  chiefs ;  and  they  gave  free  ex- 

*  Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.  87.  The  Homeric  king  was  '  dfKporepov 
fiadiXev?  T  dyaBoi  XP^^^P^?  r  aixMV^V^'* 

«  Thirlwall,  Hist  i.  188,  189. 

'  See  Mr.  Gladstone's  Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age, 
Agora ; '  Jwoentus  Mundi,  cb.  zi. 
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pression  to  their  feelings  by  murmurings  and  acclama- 
tions.  Our  Teuton  ancestors,  as  described  by  Tacitus, 
were  not  more  demonstrative.  Thus  they  were  raised 
far  above  the  subjects  of  an  absolute  monarch.  They 
learned  to  judge  the  wisdom  of  their  leaders,  to  re- 
spect their  valour,  to  admire  their  eloquence,  and 
criticise  their  faults :  to  dispute  and  murmur  among 
themselves :  to  form  opinions  of  their  own,  and  to 
concur,  with  an  intelligent  will,  in  all  national  acts. 
Here  were  sown  the  seeds,  at  once,  of  cultivation  and 
of  fi!%edom.  Their  minds  and  manners  were  improved 
by  the  eloquence  of  their  chiefs  in  the  agora,  while 
their  self-respect  and  self-reliance  were  encouraged. 
At  first  approving  all  the  counsels  addressed  to  them, 
with  impulsive  acclamations,  they  advanced  gradually 
to  greater  independence,  and  from  soldiers  and  fol- 
lowers grew  into  citizens.  In  the  Greek  councils  of 
war  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  in  the  assembly  of 
Telemachus  in  Ithaca,  as  described  by  Homer,  we  may 
trace  the  germs  of  Athenian  democracy.  Even  justice 
was  publicly  administered  in  the  assembled  p^^^jj^  ^. 
agora,  by  the  king  himself,-  or  by  the  chiefs.  "S^onu^- 
The  people  had  no  voice,  indeed,  in  the  judg-  ^*^®- 
ment  of  the  court :  but  they  took  an  eager  interest  in 
the  proceedings,  and  were  not  checked  by  the  heralds 
when  they  gave  loud  expression  to  their  sentiments.^ 
Such  publicity  could  hardly  fail  to  impose  some  re- 
straint upon  a  wrongful  exercise  of  power  by  half-civ- 
ilised chiefe,  and  to  create  a  public  opinion  favourable 
to  justice,  and  the  maintenance  of  civil  rights.  The 
agora  also  aided  in  the  education  of  the  community. 
It  was  a  popular  institution,  ultimately  destined  to 

» Iliad,  iL  283  ;  Odyss.  iii.  150. 
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become  a  democratic  judicature.  The  custom  which 
sanctioned  the  presence  of  the  people  in  deliberative 
and  judicial  assemblies,  naturally  grew  into  a  consti- 
tutional right ;  and  the  freemen  who,  in  earlier  times, 
merely  assisted  at  these  assemblies,  at  length  ac- 
quired the  right  of  voting.  / 
Public  life  was  the  characteristic  of  Grecian  so- 

pabiic  life     ^^®*y  •  ^^^  freemen  were  invited  to  engage  in 
characteris-   j^^    Thev  were  a  social  and  demonstrative 

tic  of  Greek  •/  •  •  •     t        r>i 

society.  people,  and  every  function  of  the  State  was 
carried  on  in  the  midst  of  them.  Hence  oratory  be- 
came the  principal  agent  in  the  government  of  the 
Greeks.  Any  man  who  desired  to  acquire 
or  to  maintain  influence  with  the  people, 
studied  the  arts  of  public  speaking ;  and  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  Greek  society  afforded  him  constant  op- 
portunities of  displaying  his  talents.  The  more  cul- 
tivated the  people,  the  more  finished  became  the 
oratory  of  their  leaders.  Oratory  was  to  the  Greeks 
what  the  pulpit  and  the  press  have  J)een  to  modem 
Europe — ^it  instructed  and  civilised  the  people,  and  it 
encouraged  their  instincts  of  freedom.  Public  dis- 
cussion and  freedom  are  inseparable :  the  one  cannot 
exist  without  the  other. 
Another  excitement  kindred  to  that  of  oratory,  was 
odi  *^®  recitation  of  epic  and  lyric  poetry  to 
large  assemblages,  in  the  public  festivals. 
Delivered,  in  the  earliest  times,  by  the  bards  them- 
selves, with  musical  accompaniments,  and  later  by 
rhapsodists,  with  rhythmical  intonation  and  dramatic 
action,  they  inspired  the  people  with  the  imagery  and 
stirring  language  of  their  popular  poets.  Narrating 
the  deeds  of  gods  and  heroes,  they  aroused  the  rever- 
ence and  emulation  of  the  eager  crowd,  cultivated 
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their  imaginations,  and  refined  their  taste.  At  a  time 
when  reading  was  unknown,  no  snrer  means  of  edu- 
cating a  people  could  have  been  devised.  Becitations 
of  poetry  were  succeeded  by  the  still  more  exciting 
representations  of  the  drama.^ 

The  free  spirit  of  the  Greeks  was  further  encouraged 
by  their  passionate  devotion  to  public  games,  p^^jj^ 
and  other  national  and  religious  festivals.  8*™®*- 
In  the  games  the  ambition  and  rivalry  of  private  citi- 
zens were  excited,  and  the  people  learned  to  admire 
courage,  strength,  skill,  activity,  beauty  of  form,  grace, 
and  accomplishments.  The  victor  in  the  Olympic,  or 
Isthmian  games,  was  for  a  time  the  popular  hero, 
sharing  with  kings  and  chiefe  the  idolatry  of  the  peo- 
ple. And  athletic  sports,  if  less  favourable  to  culture 
than  other  diversions,  were  well  suited  to  a  people 
who  were  at  once  citizens  and  soldiers,  and  whose 
lives  were  spent  in  vigorous  activity  and  bold  inde- 
pendence. Nt)r  were  more  intellectual  excitements 
wanting:  for  poetry  and  music  contributed  to  the 
popular  entertainments,  and  sometimes  even  lectures 
on  philosophy  and  history.^  Authors  recited  their 
writings ;  and  orators  addressed  the  eager  multitude. 
This  union  of  athletic  games  with  more  ennobling 
studies  is  illustrated,  at  the  present  day,  in  the  public 
schools  and  universities,  in  which  our  own  manly 
youth  are  trained  for  the  duties  of  public  and  social  life 
in  England.  At  the  same  time,  the  assemblage  of  large 
bodies  of  people  promoted,  by  social  intercourse,  that 
quickening  of  wits  and  extension  of  knowledge  which, 
in  later  stages  of  society,  are  found  to  result  from  the 

'  Grote,  m«t.  ii.  181  et  seq. 

^  Idem,  iv.  68-98.    The  Olympian  games  alone  were  restricted 
to  athletic  sports  and  races. 
VOL.  I.— 3 
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congregation  of  men  in  populous  cities.  And,  further, 
ttere  arose  an  interchange  of  common  sentiments,  and 
union  in  the  bonds  of  citizenship.  Thus  every  usage 
of  Greek  society  contributed  to  advance  the  spirit  of 
freedom.  These  public  games,  however,  were  not 
without  their  evils.^  If  they  were  conducive  to  emu- 
lation and  culture,  they  no  less  ministered  to  the  idle- 
ness, the  love  of  pleasure,  and  passion  for  excitement, 
for  which  the  Greeks  were  remarkable,  and  which 
afterwards  became  the  chief  causes  of  their  political 
corruption.  These  popular  gatherings,  indeed,  may 
not  have  been  without  some  of  the  debasing  influences 
which  are  too  notorious  on  an  English  racecourse. 

In  reviewing  the  social  habits  of  the  Greeks,  we 
Respect  for  ought  uot  to  overlook  the  reverence  attach- 
women.        j^  ^  women,  in  all  Grecian  legend  and 

poetry,  which  attests  the  superior  refinement  of  the 
Greeks,  as  compared  with  Asiatic  races.^  Kespect.for 
women  has  ever  been  the  characteristic  of  free  races, 
and  contempt  for  them  the  mark  of  a  lower  civilisa- 
tion, and  of  slavery. 

The  natural  configuration  of  Greece — ^its  islands,  its 

gulfs,  and  mountain  ranges — favoured  the 
v^edinto     multiplication  of  small  separate  States  and 

independent  cities ;  and  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  European  civilisation,  difficulties  of  commimication 
with  distant  countries  had  a  tendency  to  create  small 
political  communities.  Aryan  customs,  which  united 
families  and  tribes,  by  religious  bonds,  further  con- 
tracted these  primitive  societies.*    Hence  a  country 

*  The  public  games  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  some  con- 
temporary sages,  e.g.  Aristotle,  Pol.  vii.  8, 14.  See  also  Guhl  and 
Koner,  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  212-231. 

« Grote,  ii.  113.  »  Cox,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  ii. 
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smaller  than  Portugal/  and  less  than  a  third  of  the 
area  of  England,  comprised  upwards  of  a  hundred 
independent  States.  Within  the  walls  of  a  city,  or 
in  the  confined  area  of  a  small  territory,  municipal 
government  could  be  conveniently  administered :  but 
without  roads  or  security  to  travellers,  the  union 
of  distant  provinces,  in  a  popular  government,  was 
scarcely  practicable.  So  extensive  a  division  of  a 
country  into  small  States  was  an  obvious^  source  of 
external  weakness:  but  it  fostered  that  fondness  for 
public  life  and  political  activity  which  distinguished 
the  Greeks.  These  small  communities  were  not  too 
remote  from  one  another  for  commercial  and  social 
intercourse,  and  for  the  interchange  of  thought :  while 
the  peninsula  was  conveniently  situated  for  main- 
taining communications  with  kindred  nations  dwell- 
ing on  the  shores,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Hellenic  races  were  spread  far  and 
wide  upon  that  classic  sea,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  in  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy — on  the 
shores  of  Africa,  of  Spain,  and  of  Gaul.  Arts  and 
commerce  from  the  East  and  from  the  West — ^from 
Egypt  and  from  Carthage — contributed  to  the  culture 
and  civilisation  of  the  Greeks.  They  lived  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  civilised  regions  of  the  ancient  world. 
Commerce  alone  will  not  create  liberty :  but  without 
it  liberty  has  been  rarely  known  to  flourish ;  and  the 
Greeks,  especially  on  the  sea-coasts,  enjoyed  at  once 
the  benefits  of  commerce,  and  of  intellectual  sympa- 
thies and  affinity  with  the  most  advanced  nations  of 
their  own  time.  Every  condition  favourable  to  liberty 
was  to  be  found  in  Greece.    The  several  States  were 

*  ThirlwaJl,  Hist,  i. ;    Grote,  Hist,  ii.  299,  303  ;  Heeren,  AridefU 
Greece,  16 ;  Buckle,  But  i.  125 ;  Comte,  PhUos.  Po8.  book  v.  246. 
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further  united  by  the  sympathies  of  a  common  race, 
the  same  language,  and  the  same  religious  traditions 
and  usages.  The  Greek  people  were  one:  but  their 
States  were  many.  ^ 

In  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  held  twice  a  year, 
twelve  Hellenic  races  were  represented  by 
phictyoiic    dcputics.     Their    functions   were    religious 
rather  than  secular:  but  they  brought  to- 
gether the   citizens  of  different  States,  and  formed 
another  variety  of  public  life  in  Greece. 

The  results  of  all  these  popular  influences,  among 
the  Greeks,  is  to  be  observed  in  the  changes  which 
took  place  in  their  forms  of  government. 

By  the  time  we  reach  the  historical  period  of  Greece, 
Decay  of  hcroic  kiugs  had  lost  their  influence :  the  very 
monarchies,  j^jj^q  jj^d  bccomc  ujipopular,  whilc  the  coun- 
cil and  the  agora  had  acquired  extensive  powers.  By 
about  500  B.O.  the  States  of  Greece  had  generally  be- 
come either  elective  and  limited  monarchies,  oligar- 
chies, or  democracies.  The  particular  character  of  the 
several  governments  was  determined,  in  great  mea- 
sure,  by  the  geographical  position,  social  development, 
industries  and  local  traditions,  of  the  different  States. 

These  changes  were  effected,  at  about  the  same 
period,  in  a  multitude  of  small  independent  States; 
and  it  is  clear  that  they  were  due  to  causes  affecting 
the  whole  range  of  Greek  society.  It  was  not  in  the 
order  of  nature  that  a  long  line  of  heroic  kings  could 
be  maintained,  bravest  in  war,  wisest  in  council,  just 
and  eloquent  in  the  agora.  They  were  watched  by 
jealous  chiefs,  and  a  quick-witted  people.  The  king  of 
a  petty  State  was  always  in  sight :  he  was  surrounded 
by  none  of  the  awe  and  mystery  of  the  unknown;  and 
he  could  not  affect  the  pomp  and  splendour  which,  in 
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larger  monarchies,  inspire  the  multitude  with  venera- 
tion. His  crimes  and  his  failings  were  known  to  all 
men :  if  he  wronged  a  citizen,  or  outraged  a  woman : 
if  he  was  feeble  and  effeminate :  all  his  subjects  mur- 
mured round  about  him.  Sometimes  a  race  of  kings 
died  out:  sometimes  they  were  overthrown  by  con- 
quest: now  a  cruel  or  depraved  king  was  deposed, 
now  a  weak  king  set  aside ;  and  so  these  little  States 
became  republics.  These  revolutions  were  effected 
not  by  the  people,  but  by  the  chiefs,  who  retained  all 
the  powers  of  the  kings  whom  they  had  deposed.^  At 
first,  all  that  the  people  gained  by  the  change  was 
this — ^that,  in  place  of  an  irresponsible  king,  they  had 
rulers  who  at  least  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
law :  there  were  a  council  to  make  laws,  and  magis- 
trates, elected  for  a  limited  time,  to  execute  them: 
power  was  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  people;  and 
the  State — ^to  use  a  modem  phrase — enjoyed  a  con- 
stitution. 

But  a  period  of  deplorable  reaction  ensued  in  the 
political  life  of  these  Greek  States.    No  form  ^  ,  . 

0  X    •  1-  J     A       J.V       Political  re- 

of  government  is  so  much  exposed   to  tne  action:  the 

Tyrants. 

dangers  of  individual  ambition  and  intrigue 
as  an  oligarchy;  and  in  most  of  these  States  the 
chiefs  were  afterwards  overpowered  by  usurpers,  who 
became  known  by  the  odious  name  of  *  tyrants,'  or 
*  despots.'  Sometimes  the  usurper  was  a  chief  who 
supplanted  his  colleagues,  by  cunning  or  by  force : 
sometimes  a  chief,  or  citizen,  who  incited  the  people 

*  *  These  conspiracies  were,  at  first,  contrived,  not  by  men  of  ob- 
scure or  low  condition,  but  by  those*of  nobl^8t  birth,  and  who  were 
the  most  distinguished  by  their  courage  and  exalted  spirit :  for  such 
are,  at  all  times,  most  impatient  of  the  insolence  of  princes.'— -Poly- 
bius,  book  vi.    See  also  Cox,  But,  of  Gh'eece,  i.  99. 
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to  rise  up  against  oppression  and  misrule.^  Such  men 
were  justly  execrated:  they  were  without  the  tradi- 
tional respect  due  to  a  royal  lineage ;  and,  as  usurp- 
ers, they  were  generally  arbitrary,  suspicious,  and 
cruel.  The  people  having  learned  their  own  power, 
by  the  appeals  made  to  them  for  aid,  stung  by  the 
betrayal  of  their  trusts,  and  goaded  by  tyranny,  re- 
volted from  time  to  time,  and  overthrew  the  despots. 
Even  to  assassinate  a  tyrant  was  accounted  an  heroic 
virtue,  among  the  Greeks.^  This  singular  phase  of 
tyranny  had  generally  passed  away  by  about  500  B.c. ; 
and  throughout  Greece,  republics  had  been  restored, 
some  oligarchical  as  before,  some  democratic. 

Meanwhile  the  Greek  people  had  made  great  ad- 
Advance  of  ^^.nccs  iu  commcrce  and  the  arts,  in  wealth 
democracy,    g^^^j  enlightenment     They  were  better  able 

to  protect  themselves;  and  as  cruel  experience  had 
taught  them  the  evils  of  irresponsible  power,  they 
sought  in  more  popular  constitutions,  not  only  securi- 
ties against  oppression,  but  a  just  execution  of  the 
laws,  and  publicity  and  free  discussion  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State.  Many  generations  of  Greeks  had 
been  trained  to  the  usages  of  public  life,  before  the 
people  had  acquired  political  rights ;  and  now  they 
were  prepared  for  the  part  they  were  destined  to  play 
in  the  history  of  their  country. 
In  many  States,  the  chiefs  and  territorial  nobles 
8^^®^^®d>  ^*^  tl^®  general  confidence  and 

j&nsiocracy.  ^  «  • 

good  will  of  the  people ;  and  such  a  form  of 

*  This  latter  class  are  commonly  called  demagogues  by  Greek  his- 
torians, but  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  class  of  men  to  whom 
the  same  title  was  assigned  in  later  periods  of  Greek  history. 

*  See  collection  of  authorities :  Grote,  Mat.  iii.  37 ;  Freeman, 
IbdercU  Gaot  381. 
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goyemment  was'iiistinguislied  as  an  aristocracy.    But 
where  by  conquest,  or  usurpation,  or  party  intrigues, 
power  was  restricted  to  a  favoured  few,  a  constitution 
so  restricted  was  known  as  an  oligarchy.    It 
was  natural  that  an  aristocracy,  or  an  oligar-  ^' 

chy,  should  endeavour  to  maintain  its  power  intact ; 
but  in  many  States,  the  growing  influence  of  other 
classes  forced  the  ruling  body  to  admit  them  to  politi- 
cal privileges.^  This  was  more  particularly  the  case 
when  towns  grew  into  importance,  and  maritime  and 
commercial  wealth  began  to  rival  that  of  the  owners 
and  cultivators  of  the  soiL  The  admission  of  new 
classes  to  the  franchise  was  generally  effected  by  pro- 
viding a  property  qualification,  as  a  condition  for 
sharing  in  the  government  of  the  State.  The  exclu- 
sive rights  of  birth  were  renounced  in  favour  of  the 
claims  of  property.     This  form  of  govern-  ^ 

r      r        J  ...  Timocracy. 

ment,  which  the  Greeks  distinguished  from  an 
oligarchy,  by  the  name  of  a  Timocracy,  often  differed 
but  little  from  that  which  it  had  superseded.    Where 
the  qualification  was  high,   and  was    restricted   to 
land,  the  State  continued  to  be  ruled  by  a  territorial 
aristocracy.    But  where  the  qualification  was  compara- 
tively low,  and  included  considerable  classes  of  citi- 
zens, it  more  nearly  approached  a  democracy.    A  State 
so  governed  was  called  a  Polity,  and  found  ^^^^^ 
much  favour  with  Greek  philosophers,  as  a 
moderate   and  well-regulated  constitution,  in  which 

'  Aristotle  says  where  tbe  magistracy  '  is  confined  to  a  few  fami- 
lies»  wealth  and  eminence  will  not  patiently  brook  an  absolute  ex- 
clusion from  authority,  but  will  convulse  the  State  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  be  debarred  from  civil  honours.' — PolU.  vii.  7.  And  again  : — 
*  Wherever  the  political  forces  of  wealth  and  of  numbers  are  not 
duly  adjusted,  the  constitution  is  likely  to  be  overthrown.*— Ibid. 
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the  people  exercised  a  just  influence,  without  claiming 
ascendency.^  According  to  English  ideas,  a  Polity 
was  a  model  Whig  republic.  But  as  the  society  of 
the  state  expanded  in  numbers  and  in  consideration, 
fresh  demands  for  political  privileges  were  made, 
until  further  extensions  of  the  franchise  changed  the 
Polity  into  a  Democracy. 
Among  the  Greek  democracies,  there  were  consid- 
erable varieties  of  constitution :  but  wherever 
Democracy.  ^^^  g^vereigu  rights  of  the  State  were  vested 

in  all,  or  considerable  classes  of  the  freemen,  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  democracy.  In  all  such  States,  foreign 
settlers  and  slaves,  not  being  accounted  citizens,  were 
excluded  from  the  franchise — a  law  which  considera- 
bly restricted  the  numbers  claiming  political  rights. 
If  all  the  freemen  had  a  share  in  the  government,  the 
State  was  a  pure  democracy.  But  sometimes  their 
rights  were  restricted  by  property  qualifications: 
sometimes  all  were  admitted  to  the  deliberative  and 

'  Aristotle  everywhere  prefers  a  moderate  democracy,  in  which 
the  middle  classes  exercise  the  chief  authority.  Thus  he  affirms  '  a 
wise  legislator  wUl  endeavour  to  comprehend  in  his  scheme  of 
polity,  men  of  the  middle  class,  and  to  make  them,  if  not  more 
powerful  than  both  the  extremes,  at  least  superior  to  either.' — PolU. 
vi.  12.  Again  he  speaks  of  '  a  republic  or  government  residing 
chiefly  in  men  of  the  middle  classes  :  which  of  all  popular  cousti- 
tutions,  is  the  best  and  safest ; '  ibid.  vii.  1.  Again,  he  says  :— '  The 
intermediate  portion  of  the  people  are  always  more  steadfastly  at- 
tached to  the  public  welfare,  than  those  who  are  elated  by  wealth 
or  depressed  by  poverty  ;  *  ibid.  vii.  7.  In  short,  Aristotle  may  be 
described  as  a  Greek  constitutional  Whig. 

Thucydides,  Isocrates,  Polybius  and  Plutarch  express  similar 
opinions.  Polybius  says  : — '  That  kind  of  government  is,  undoubt- 
edly, to  be  esteemed  the  best,  which  is  composed  of  all  the  three 
now  mentioned '  (Royalty,  Aristocracy  and  Democracy). — ^Polybius, 
Sut.  book  vi. 
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judicial  assemblies,'  and  entitled  to  elect  their  magis- 
trates: but  the  general  body  of  citizens  were  not 
themselves  qualified  to  serve  in  the  high  offices  of  the 
republic.  Where  such  a  disqualification  was  recog- 
nised, the  Greeks  regarded  the  constitution  as  an  oli- 
garchy, the  irresponsible  power  of  magistrates,  chosen 
for  life,  being  confined  to  a  limited  number  of  privi- 
leged persons.  But  in  principle  such  a  State  would 
more  properly  be  called  a  limited  democracy.  There 
were  restrictions  upon  the  full  rights  of  the  freemen : 
control  over  their  magistrates  was  wanting :  yet  even 
in  the  right  of  election  their  sovereign  rights  were  re- 
cognised ;  and  in  the  assemblies  the  rule  of  the  Demos 
was  supreme. 

An  ideal  democracy  was  that  in  which  all  citizens 
were  equal,  without  the  recognition  of  any 

.    1         •    .-I  -i-fc    i  ^     r«i  Ji        Ochlocracy. 

special  privileges.  But  so  fertile  were  the 
Greeks  in  political  nomenclature,  that  when  a  repub- 
lic of  this  type  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  lower 
class  of  citizens,  who  dominated  over  the  noble  and 
wealthy,  it  was  said  to  have  degenerated  into  an 
ochlocracy, — a  term  now  vulgarly  translated  into 
mob-ocracy.^ 

One   characteristic;  however,  was  common  to  all 

'  Aristotle  is  very  severe  against  a  pure  democracy.  Citing  Homer 
'  ovK  dyaSov  leoXvKotpaviTf*  lUad,  ii.  204,  he  says  in  a  democracy 
'  the  people,  knowing  itself  to  be  an  absolute  king,  assnmes  all  his 
pretensions,  and  exercises  all  his  prerogatives  ;  *  Polit.  vi.  4.  And, 
again,  *  the  worst  mode  of  constituting  the  deliberative  power  is 
that  of  placing  it,  on  all  occasions,  in  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
convened  in  the  assembly  ;  *  ibid.  14.  Aristotle's  ideal  of  a  demo- 
cracy was  that  of  an  agricultural  or  pastoral  State,  where  the  people 
could  not  assemble  often  or  tumultuously ;  ibid,  viii,  4.  Plato  also 
says  that '  tyranny  more  naturally  results  from  democracy  than  from 
any  other  form  of  government ;  *  De  Bepvb,  book  ix. 
8» 
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these  varieties  of  Greek  democracy.  The  citizens 
who  governed  the  State  were  generally  a 
dSss'ffi^  privileged,  and  comparatively  a  small,  class 
these  de-  of  the  whole  Community.  They  enjoyed  their 
mocraciefl.     fj.g^^^j^gQg  ][jy  right  of  birth,  or  property: 

they  were  proprietors  of  the  soil :  according  to*  the 
social  habits  of  the  ancient  world,  they  scorned  man- 
ual labour  as  dishonourable ;  and  gave  up  all  handi- 
crafts and  agriculture  to  their  slaves.  Jealous  of 
their  privileges,  they  excluded  strangers  and  settlers 
from  the  franchise ;  and  the  slaves,  who  formed  the 
entire  working  classes,  were  naturally  denied  any 
share  of  political  power.  Citizens  alone  formed  the 
State ;  and  they  owned  no  fellowship  with  strangers 
or  slaves.  None  of  these  States  were,  therefore,  de- 
mocracies, in  the  widest  sense,  being  governed  by  a 
single  privileged  class.  Neither  can  they  be  fitly 
termed  oligarchies  or  aristocracies,  as  some  high 
authorities  have  regarded  them.^  The  conditions  of 
Greek  society  necessarily  separated  the  freemen  from 
the  slaves :  but  the  citizens  formed  a  complete  soci- 
ety, composed  of  various  ranks,  noble  and  humble, 
rich  and  poor ;  and  where  all  alike  shared  in  the  gov- 
ernment, the  State  must  be  accounted  a  democracy. 
That  large  classes  were  outside  this  privileged  body, 
was  due  to  the  constitution  of  Greek  society,  rather 
than  to  the  polity  of  the  State. 

Examples  of  all  these  varieties  of  constitution  may 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  communities,  or 
in  allusions  to  them  by  Aristotle  and  other  philoso- 

'  D©  Tocqneville  says  : — '  AthSnes,  avec  son  suffrage  universel, 
n'etait  done,  apr^s  tout,  qu'une  repablique  aristocratique,  oii  tous 
les  nobles  avaient  un  droit  egal  au  goavernement ; '  ii.  ch.  16. 
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phers  and  historians.^  But  we  cannot  pursue  the  for- 
tunes of  democracy,  in  the  minor  States,  which  have 
not  left  their  mark  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Nor 
is  much  instruction  to  be  gathered  from  their  local 
struggles,  factions  and  intrigues.' 

Ohe  observation,  however,  may  be  applied  to  alL 
Wherever  a  State  originally  oligarchic  ulti- 
mately assumed  a  democratic  constitution,  between 
a  contest  was  continued  between  these  op-  and  demo- 
posing  principles  and  interests.    This  politi- 
cal law,  as  it  may  be  termed,  was  illustrated  by  the 
entire  history  of  Greece.    In  every  State  we  read  of 
revolutions  and  convulsions :  at  one  time,  the  aristo- 
cracy being  in  the  ascendant,  at  another  time  the  de- 
mocracy.*    All  these  free  States  were  governed,  in 
great  measure,  by  political  parties :  the  nobles  were 

'  Aristotle,  Polit.  iii.  6-7 ;  vi.  4-11.  Polybins,  vi.  4.  9.  See 
Thirlwall,  Hiit,  ch.  x. 

'  For  a  view  of  the  ranooroos  spirit  of  Greek  factions,  see  Thucy- 
dides,  iii.  82. 

'  According  to  Aristotle, '  oligarchies  and  then  tyrannies  succes- 
sively prevailed,  an  usurping  faction  continually  narrowing  the 
basis  of  its  own  jMwer,  till  this  power,  supported  on  a  single  point, 
was  easily  overturned  by  the  just  resentment  of  the  people.  Demo- 
cracy then  arose  and  prevailed  in  its  turn.' — Polit.  iii.  11. 

Thucydides  says : — '  The  leaders  in  the  cities,  making  the  fairest 
professions,  on  one  side  putting  forward  the  political  equality  of  the 
people,  on  the  other  a  moderate  aristocracy,  while  in  word  they 
served  the  common  interests,  in  fact  they  made  prizes  for  them- 
selves. And  while  struggling,  by  every  means,  to  obtain  an  advan- 
tage over  each  other,  they  dared  and  carried  out  the  most  dreadful 
deeds  :  heaping  on  still  greater  vengeance,  not  only  so  far  as  was 
just  and  expedient  for  the  State,  but  to  the  measure  of  what  was 
pleasing  to  either  party,  in  each  successive  case  ;  and  whether  by 
an  unjust  sentence  of  condemnation,  or  on  gaining  ascendency  by 
the  strong  hand,  they  were  ready  to  glut  their  animosity ; '  Bkt. 
iii.  83. 
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diyided,  and  whichever  party  happened  to  prevail, 
there  were  generally  capable  and  ambitious  mem- 
bers of  their  order,  ready  to  assume  the  direction  of 
public  affairs. 

These  contests  between  classes  were  pursued  with 
the  violence  and  injustice  which  disfigure  the  history 
of  half  civilised  societies.  Where  the  great  and  rich 
triumphed,  their  rule  was  selfish  and  oppressive : 
where  the  people  prevailed,  they  rioted  in  their  power, 
and  were  prepared  to  trample  upon  their  prostrate 
rivals.  At  Megara,  during  a  revolutionary 
time,  the  rich  were  forced  to  open  their 
houses  and  feast  the  populace ;  ^  and  creditors  were 
required  to  refund  the  interest  which  the^  had  re- 
ceived from  their  debtors.^  And  at  Cyrene  the  people 
oppressed  the  rich  so  grievously,  that  the  latter  re- 
belled against  the  democracy  and  overthrew  it.* 

We  must  confine  our  illustrations  of  democracy  to 
a  few  of  the  most  eminent  States,  and  notably  to 
Athens :  but  a  few  observations  may  here  be  offered 
in  regard  to  some  of  tixe  general  characteristics  of 
Greek  democracy. 

The  social  conditions  of  the  different  States  affected 
^^^„j_  their  political  constitutions  in  Greece,  as  in 
toJS"J?pn-  other  countries.  The  Greeks  themselves 
lations.  ^Qj.Q  f^^y  aware  of  the  essential  differences 
between  agricultural  and  urban  or  maritime  commu- 
nities. 'Arcadian  simplicity'  became  a  proverb.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  whose  country  was  bounded  by  an 
inhospitable  coast,  unfavourable  for  maritime  trade 
and  foreign  intercourse,  and  by  mountain  ranges,* 

'  Aristotle,  Polit.  v.  6.  « Thirlwall,  Btst.  i.  487. 

•  Aristotle,  Polit.  vlii.  4. 

*  arote,  But.  il  296  ;  Uoyd,  Age  ofPeridea,  u.  91. 
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were  knon^ni  aa  intellectuallj  inert,  nncliangmg  and 
conservatiye.  The  Athenians,  dwelling  in  a  city  on 
the  sea-<5oast,  were  quick,  progressive,  and  impres- 
sionable— ^alive  to  the  varied  influences  of  civilisation, 
and  superior  to  all  other  Greeks  in  cultivation  and 
refinement  The  difference  was  not  less  remarkable 
in  the  forms  and  spirit  of  their  governments.  Even 
in  Attica  itself  there  was  a  marked  difference  between 
different  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  According  to 
Aristotle,  the  maritime  population  of  the  Piraeus  were 
more  inclined  to  democracy  than  the  residents  in  the 
city  of  Athens  itself;  and  the  seamen  who  won  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea, 
thenceforth  turned  the  balance  of  power  in  favour  of 
the  democracy.^ 

The  cities  founded  in  the  rich  plains  of  Thessaly 
were  generally  governed  by  warlike  oligar-  thessaly 
chies.  Larissa,  however,  one  of  the  most  JSgto,!^®' 
flourishing,  was  a  democracy.^  The  agricul-  co^t^^es. 
tural  and  pastoral  character  of  the  country  assured  the 
influence  of  the  landowners;  and  the  soil  was  tilled  by 
the  Palestse,  a  race  of  serfs,  like  the  Laconian  helots. 
Aristotle  observes  that  oligarchy  prevailed  'wherever 
cavalry  formed  the  national  force ;  as  among  the 
Chalcideans,  the  Eretrians,  the  Magnesians,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Meander,  and  many  other  wealthy  com- 
munities of  Asiatic  Greece.'*  This  naturally  arose 
from  two  causes :  first,  such  countries  had  wide  pas- 
tures, with  scattered  populations ;  and,  secondly,  the 
costly  equipment  of  cavalry  rendered  it  the  peculiar 
force  of  tiie  rich.     The  social  condition  of  such  coun- 

'  Arist.  Polit  V.  3.  '  Ibid.  v.  6. 

» Ibid.  vi.  8. 
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tries,  and  their  system  of  warfare,  combined  to  main- 
tain a  territorial  aristocracy.  As  the  population  in- 
creased, and  infantry  became  a  more  important  arm 
of  the  military  service,  other  classes  acquired  political 
influence. 

But  it  wp.s  mainly  by  the  growth  of  towns  that  de- 
orowth  of  ^o^^racy  was  advanced.  When  the  popula- 
towns.  tiQij  of  any  city  increased,  and  out-lying 
villages  were  brought  within  its  walls,  the  aristocracy 
was  generally  overcome.  Sometimes  the  latter  recov- 
ered its  ascendency,  by  dispersing  the  people  again, 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  city.  "Wherever  there  was  a 
maritime  population,  the  democracy  gained  influence. 
Everywhere  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  the  most 
favourable  to  aristocracy.* 

In  the  Greek  States  the  distribution  of  land  among 
Di8tribntioii  *^®  proprietors  was  generally  not  very  un- 
of  land.  equal.  Some  had  considerable  estates :  but 
the  possessions  of  the  greater  number  wore  so  far 
alike  as  to  cause  a  general  social  equality  amongst 
them ;  and  this  circumstance  contributed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  equal  political  rights. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  smallness  of  the  com- 
munities which  constituted  the  Greek  States; 
orcity  com-  and  this  circumstance  should  be  constantly 
borne  m  mind  in  studying  their  institutions. 
It  explains  much  that  would  otherwise  be  unintelli- 
gible. That  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  a  city  should 
be  concerned  in  its  government  may  be  compre- 
hended :  in  a  large  State  it  would  be  impossible  with- 
out representation.-  But  the  general  type  of  the 
Greek  republics  or  commonwealths,  in  the  best  pe- 

'  ThirlwaU,  Eid.  i.  454,  465. 
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riod  of  their  history,  was  that  of  a  city  community — 
or  *  town-autonomy,'  according  to  Grote — ^surrounded 
by  a  limited  extent  of  territory,  and  exercising  inde- 
pendent rights  of  sovereignty.^  In  such  States  the 
fullest  development  of  democracy  was  attainable.^ 
Every  citizen,  whether  dwelling  in  the  city  itself,  or 
in  the  adjacent  territory,  was  able  to  attend  in  person 
the  deliberations  of  the  assembled  people.  Where 
representation  was  unknown,  it  was  only  by  personal 
attendance  that  a  citizen  could  exercise  his  rights. 
If  distance  excluded  him,  he  was  debarred  from  the 
enjoyment  of  his  franchise.  Hence  it  was  in  these 
small  States  that  the  ideal  of  a  pure  democracy  was 
most  fully  realised.^  And  what  a  study  of  political 
and  social  life  does  such  a  community  present! 
Without  an  army,  without  representation,  Remarkable 
without  a  press,  every  citizen  was  himseM  a  ^ot "" 
soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a  judge  :  now  has-  ®***®®- 
tening  to  the  battle-field  to  meet  the  enemies  of  his 
counbry  :  now  debating  a£Eairs  of  peace  and  war :  now 

*  *  The  State,  the  commonwealth,  was  in  Greek  eyes  a  city,  an  or- 
ganised society  of  men  dweUing  in  a  walled  town,  as  the  hearth  and 
home  of  the  political  society,  and  with  a  snrronnding  territory  not 
too  large  to  allow  all  its  free  inhabitants  habitually  to  assemble 
within  its  walls  to  discharge  the  duties  of  citizens.' — Freeman's 
Comp.  Pol,  83.  The  same  writer  says  elsewhere  — *  The  full  and 
perfect  sovereig^nty  of  each  separate  city  formed  the  political  ideal 
of  the  Greek  mind.' — Hi^.  Essays,  2nd  ser.  116. 

'  Aristotle  affirms  it  to  be  '  difficult  to  estabUsh  any  other  form  of 
government  in  large  cities  and  i>opulous  communities '  (Polit.  book 
iii.  ch.  11). 

*  '  The  natural  limit  of  a  democracy  is  that  distance  from  the  cen- 
tral point  which  will  but  just  permit  the  most  remote  citizens  to  as- 
semble as  often  as  their  public  functions  demand.' — Federalist,  No. 
xiv.  71  ;  *  In  the  ancient  world  .  .  .  there  could  be  nothing  like  a 
regulated  popular  government,  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  single  city 
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judging  the  causes  of  his  fellow-citiaens.  Every  citi- 
zen was  a  ruler,  directly  and  constantly  exercising  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State.  No  higher  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities can  attach  to  the  most  eminent;  and 
there  they  were  habitually  discharged  by  the  entire 
body  of  freemen.  In  no  other  constitution  could  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  citizen  be  so  exalted,  and 
nowhere  could  be  found  such  opportunities  and  incite- 
ments for  political  education.  While  such  a  system 
of  popular  government  afforded  a  noble  field  for  the 
genius  of  Greek  orators  and  statesmen,  the  public  dis- 
cussion of  affairs  of  State  trained  all  the  citizens  to 
political  thought  and  action.  It  spread  knowledge 
and  formed  public  opinion,  like  the  modem  press ; 
and  it  did  more — ^it  united  with  knowledge,  and  the 
capacity  of  forming  a  judgment,  the  interest  and  re- 
sponsibility of  voting,^  and  the  stimulus  of  action.^ 
The  patriotism  of  citizens  in  such  a  State  reached 
the  highest  pitch :  their  country,  their  city,  and  their 
home  were  identified.     Their  patriotism  may  have 

communitj ;  because  there  did  not  exist  the  physical  conditions  for 
the  formation  of  and  propagation  of  a  public  opinion,  except  among 
those  who  could  be  brought  together  to  discuss  public  matters  in 
the  same  agora.' — ^Mill,  On  Bepr.  Govt.  8. 

'  The  Greeks  understood  the  practice  of  putting  questions,  and 
divisions  at  their  assemblies.  Thus  in  the  Lacedemonian  assem- 
bly the  ephor  put  the  question  in  this  form :  *  Whoever  of  you, 
LacedsBmonians,  thinks  the  treaty  to  have  been  broken,  and  the 
Athenians  to  have  been  guilty,  let  him  rise  and  go  yonder  (pointmg 
out  a  certain  place  to  them) ;  and  whoever  does  not  think  so,  let 
him  go  to  the  other  side.'  They  arose  and  divided,  and  there  was 
a  large  majority  who  thought  that  the  treaty  had  been  broken. — 
Thucydides,  i.  87. 

' '  The  newspaper  press/  says  John  Stuart  Mill,  '  is  not  in  all  re- 
spects an  adequate  equivalent  of  the  Pnyx  and  the  Forum.' — Repr, 
Govt  8. 
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been  narrow,  jealous^  and  exclosiye  :  but  it  was  a  pas- 
sion. 

This  is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  of  these  lit- 
tle States:  let  us  now  glance  at  its  darker  Feudsand 
shades.    We  have  seen  citizens  as  earnest  Miousies. 
and  instructed  rulers,  zealous  in  the  discharge  of 
their  high  functions,  and  burning  with  patriotic  ar- 
dour :  but  we  cannot  overlook  the  enmities  of  ambi- 

* 

tious  leaders — ^more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  soci- 
ety, and  the  liberties  of  the  commonwealth  than  in 
larger  States — ^the  feuds  of  hostile  factions,  the  cor- 
ruption of  citizens,  and,  above  all,  the  national  pride 
and  local  jealousies,  which  drove  every  city  into  war 
with  its  neighbours.  But  such  faults  as  these,  it  must 
be  confessed,  were  not  peculiar  to  small  city  common- 
wealths :  they  have  been  the  faults  of  large  States  ^o  less 
than  small,  in  all  ages,  and  are  due  to  the  infirmities 
of  human  nature  rather  than  to  political  institutions. 

No  more  instructive  study  is  to  be  found,  in  the 
whole  range  of  history,  than  that  of  the  Greek  com- 
monwealths. They  differ  from  any  examples  of  gov- 
ernment in  our  own  time  :  but  they  afford  some  of  the 
best  illustrations  of  popular  rule,  for  the  guidance  of 
modern  States,  established  on  a  larger  scale,  and  upon 
more  rational  principles. 

Among  these  commonwealths  the  renowned  mon- 
archy of  Sparta  stands  alone,  as  a  conspicu- 
ous contrast  to  the  general  polity  of  contem- 
porary Greece ;  and  its  singular  institutions  demand 
special  notice. 

The  constitution  of  Sparta  was  a  limited  monarchy 
of  a  peculiar  character.     There  were  two  jtaconstitu- 
kings,  of  equal  power,  whose  chief  business  *'°"- 
it  was  to  thwart  one  another.     They  had  large  posses- 
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sions:  they  were  entitled  to  command  the  Spartan 
armies  in  time  of  war :  they  oflfered  sacrifices  to  the 
godsi  and  they  enjoyed  a  traditional  reverence :  but 
their  power  was  subject  to  the  Council  of  Ephors.^ 
These  magistrates,  originally  designed  to  protect  the 
people  and  restrain  the  kings,  gradually  usurped  an 
arbitrary  and  irresponsible  authority  over  the  iState. 
They  reduced  the  kingly  power  to  a  shadow,  and  were 
themselves  supreme  in  peace  and  war.  They  appoint- 
ed and  dismissed  magistrates:  they  fined  and  im- 
prisoned citizens  at  their  pleasure :  nay,  they  could 
even  lay  hands  upon  the  king  himself :  they  judged 
causes  without  the  restraint  of  written  laws :  they  as- 
sembled the  miUtary  forces,  and  directed  their  move- 
ments ;  and  two  of  their  number  attended  to  control 
the  kings  in  the  field. 

Under  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  there  was  a 
senate  and  a  public  assembly,  with  some  ostensible 
powers,  but  little  more  than  nominal  influence.  The 
assembly  was  held  in  the  open  air:  no  seats  were 
provided  for  the  citizens,  who  were  kept  standing, 
and  were  speedily  dismissed.  There  was  no  discus- 
sion of  public  affairs :  but  a  simple  vote  was  given  on 
the  decrees  of  the  senate.^  No  citizen  was  allowed  to 
speak  without  the  express  leave  of  the  magistrates. 
Silence  and  secresy  were  the  characteristics  of  Spar- 
tan rule.^ 

As  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  popular  institutions 
Its  narrow  "'^©^e  United  in  the  Spartan  constitution,  sev- 
poiity.         Qj.g^j  Qf  ^i^Q  Greek  writers  conunend  it*    But, 

'  Arist.  Pol.  u.  9,  23  ;  Herod,  vi.  56. 

•  Plutarch  (Lycurgus),  i.  120  ;  Thucydides,  v.  68. 
■  Qrote,  Htst.  ch.  vi. 

*  Aristotle,  ii.  4 ;  Plutarch  (Lycurgus).     Polybius  extols  it  in 
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in  truth,  the  constitution  of  Sparta  never  advanced 
beyond  a  close  oligarchy  of  hard  and  narrow-minded 
landowners  and  oppressed  helots,  who  tilled  the  soil ; 
and  the  boasted  polity  of  its  great  lawgiver  was  fitter 
for  a  military  college  than  a  State.  Its  ascetic  rigour 
of  manners  and  discipline,  if  calculated  to  make  good 
soldiers,  was  fatal  to  civilisation  and  freedom;  and 
accordingly  Sparta  is  not  to  be  numbered  among  the 
free  States  of  Greece.  Nay,  opposed  to  freedom  her- 
self, when  she  attained  ascendency,  she  trampled  out 
the  freedom  of  other  States.  She  did  not  aspire  to 
intellectual  progress:  but  she  aimed  successfully  at 
military  domination;  and  the  stable  character  of  her 
people  ensured  the  permanence  of  her  institutions  for 
upwards  of  four, hundred  years. 

But  at  what  a  cost  was  this  stability  secured !    The 
generous  national  life  of  a  free  State  was  cost  at 
sacrificed  to  a  narrow  and  arbitrary  disci-  bni^ywM 
pline :  society  was  immovable :  citizens  spent 
their  lives  without  progress  or  variety,  like  Hindus 
or  Chinese*:  grown  men  submitted  to  the  intolerable 
yoke  of  pedagogues  and  drill-sergeants :  irksome  re- 
straints were  relied  on,  for  the  ordering  of  the  com- 

these  words  : — '  The  dread  of  tlie  people,  to  whom  a  certain  share 
was  allotted  in  the  goyemment,  restrained  the  excesses  and  abuses 
of  ro^ralty.  The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  were  maintained  in  a 
due  submission  to  the  kings,  by  their  apprehension  of  the  power  of 
the  senate.  For  the  members  of  the  senate,  being  all  selected  from 
the  best  among  the  citizens,  were  always  ready  to  support  the 
cause  of  justice ;  and  by  throwing  their  own  weight  into  the  scale, 
when  either  side  was  in  danger  of  being  oppressed  by  the  other,  to 
give  such  strength  to  the  weaker  party  as  the  constitution  of  the 
State  required.  By  these  means,  the  Lacedaemonians  preserved  their 
liberty  entire  for  a  much  longer  x>eriod  than  any  other  people '  (book 
vi.  ch.  10). 
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monwealth,  instead  of  the  healthy  spirit  of  rational 
freedom. 

But  under  kings  and  an  aristocracy,  there  were 
Democratic  s^^®  institutions  in  Sparta  of  a  democratic 
institutions,  character.  The  children  of  the  poor  were 
educated  with  the  children  of  the  rich:  the  poor 
dressed  like  the  rich,  and  sat  at  the  same  common 
tables.  The  citizens  had  the  right  of  election  to  one 
of  the  two  highest  magistracies,  and  were  eligible  to 
the  other.  They  also  elected  the  senators,  and  were 
eligible  to  the  Council  of  the  Ephors.^  No  legis- 
lator of  antiquity  was  socially  so  great  a  leveller  as 
Lycurgus.  He  divided  the  lands  equally  among  the 
citizens,  and  even  endeavoured  to  make  an  equal 
division  of  all  other  property.  He  introduced  a  cum- 
bersome iron  coiaage,  which  discouraged  the  ordi- 
nary uses  of  money,  and  restrained  luxury.  He  put 
down  the  elegant  and  refined  arts,  which  contributed 
to  the  enjoyment  and  culture  of  the  rich,  and  favoured 
none  but  the  common  handicrafts,  which  were  useful 
to  the  whole  community. 

The  public  tables  were  established  in  order  to 
Sumptuary  couuteract  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  rich : 
laws.  QyQj^  ti^Q  kings  were  required  to  dine  at  these 

tables;  and  the  nobles,  instead  of  enjoying  costly  re- 
pasts at  home,  were  constrained  to  share  the  rough 
dietary  of  the  commonalty.  Their  favourite  dish  was 
a  coarse  black  broth,  which  was  revolting  to  any  but 
Spartan  stomachs :  they  were  restricted  to  spare  pota- 
tions of  wine — ^probably  as  bad  as  their  broth ;  and 
after  these  frugal  repasts,  they  were  not  even  allowed 
a  lanthom  to  light  their  way  home  in  the  dark.*    By 

'  Arist.  Polit.  vi.  9. 

•  Platarch  (Lycurgus),  i.  129. 
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snmptfaary  laws  they  were  restrained  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  arts  and  refined  tastes  of  civilised  sociefy. 
Their  houses  were  plain  and  devoid  of  ornament: 
they  cultivated  none  of  the  fine  arts  at  home,  neither 
did  they  import  the  works  of  foreign  artists :  their 
dress  was  plain,  if  not  shabby,  and  their  persons  dirty :  * 
they  avoided  intercourse  with  foreigners  as  obsti- 
nately as  the  Chinese,  and  they  repelled  commerce : 
they  laid  no  claim  to  learning,  but  prided  themselves 
upon  that  'Laconic'  brevity  which  became  severity  of 
proverbiaL  Family  life  was  roughly  dis-  training. 
couraged  by  the  public  tables,  by  dormitories  even 
for  married  men,  by  public  education  for  the  children, 
by  the  constant  training  of  the  men  for  war,  and  by 
absurd  regulations  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes. 
Such  customs  forbade  the  refinements  of  cultivated 
society.  Hence  the  Athenians  could  laugh  at  the 
boorishness  of  their  warlike  rivals.  The  Spartans 
were  trained  for  the  endurance  of  hardships  and  dan- 
gers: war  was  the  end  and  aim  of  their  lives :  their 
courage  was  that  of  freemen :  but,  wanting  the  cul- 
ture and  intellectual  activity  of  the  Athenians,  they 
never  aspired  to  political  liberty.  Their  social  insti- 
tutions were  democratic,  if  not  communist :  their  gov- 
ernment was  the  rule  of  the  few  over  the  many. 

The  rule  of  Sparta  was  narrow  and  jealous :  it  al- 
lowed no  political  power  to  the  provincial  Contrast 
towns,  but    concentrated    all   authority    in  AtSens  Mid 
the  capital :  while  Athens,  liberal  and  expan-  ^p"**- 
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At  twelve  years  of  age  their  under  garment  was  taken  away, 
and  only  a  single  npper  one  a  year  allowed  them.  Hence  they  were 
necessarily  dirty  in  their  persons,  and  denied  the  great  favour  of 
baths  and  oil,  except  on  some  particular  days  of  the  year.' — Ibid.  i. 

ia9. 
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siy6|  embraced  the  whole  of  Attica  in  the  civic  fran- 
chise. 

To  realise  the  true  character  of  this  singular  polity, 
we  must  contrast  Athens  with  Sparta.  Freedom  was 
the  ruling  principle  of  the  one  :  restraint  the  scheme 
of  the  other:  in  the  one,  individuality  and  genius 
were  encouraged :  in  the  other,  all  men  were  strait- 
ened to  a  common  type :  in  the  one  the  government  was 
open,  public,  free,  popular :  in  the  other,  close,  secret, 
and  reserved :  in  the  one,  life  was  intellectual,  expan- 
sive, sympathetic,  gay :  in  the  other,  it  was  dull, 
selfish,  narrow,  and  monotonous :  in  the  one,  man  was 
developed  to  his  highest  ideal :  in  the  other,  he  was 
an  elaborate  social  mechanism:  in  the  one,  instruc- 
tive  converse  with  foreigners  was  encouraged :  in  the 
other,  it  was  repelled  with  barbarous  exclusiveness.^ 

Of  all  the  Greek  States,  Athens  was  the  most  emi- 
nent in  civilisation  and  in  freedom.  It  is  to 
Athens  that  Greece  owes  her  extraordinary 
reputation.  In  the  works  of  the  Athenians  we  have 
learned  to  admire  the  genius  of  the  Greeks.*  Athens 
was  the  intellectual  centre  of  Greece,  and  of  ancient 
Europe,  and  her  history  presents  an  example  of  the 
fullest  development  of  Greek  democracy. 

After  the  death  of  Co(Jrus,  their  last  king,  the  Athe- 
Athenian  T^^T^  Were  govemed  by  Archons,  elected  by 
oligarchy,  j^e  Eupatrfd  or  patrician  order,  at  first  for 
life,  afterwards  for  ten  years,  and  at  length  by  nine 
archons  chosen  for  one  y^ar  only.    The  citizens  were 

'  Thncyd.  i.  70,  il.  37-43. 

«  Draper  says,  with  much  truth,  'that  the  philosophical  celebrity 
of  Greece  is  altogether  due  to  Athens.'  '  It  is  a  'popular  error  that 
Greece,  in  the  aggregate,  was  a  learned  country.* — InteUectucU  Fro- 
greas,  i.  128. 
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divided  into  four  Ionic  tribes,  united  by  religioiis  and 
social  ties :  they  were  charged  with  the  collection  of. 
contributions  for  the  public  service,  and  with  furnish- 
ing military  contingents :  but  as  yet  they  had  no  voice 
in  the  government  of  the  State.  A  close  oligarchy 
continued  to  rule  over  Athens — ^with  what  success  we 
may  judge  from  the  condition  in  which  the  renowned 
Solon  found  his  countrymen.     This  distin- 

,,  •'  ,  The  coneti- 

miished  lawgiver  was  chosen  archon  in  594  tution  of 

-I  1  •  M  -111-11.  Solon. 

B.C. ;  and  nis  country  needed  all  his  states- 
manship. Attica  was  convulsed  by  factions  and  dis- 
contents: the  Thetes,  or  small  cultivators,^  were 
groaning  under  oppression,  poverty,  and  debt :  many 
had  sunk  from  freemen  into  slaves,  and  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  debtors  and  poorer  citizens  was  imminent^ 
Solon,  by  summary  changes  in  the  laws  concerning 
debtors,  contracts,  and  the  tenure  of  land,  redressed 
these  present  grievances.  He  was  now  called  by  his 
grateful  countrymen  to  reform  their  political  constitu- 
tion ;  and  his  laws  became  the  foundation  of  Athenian 
democracy.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  property  qual- 
ification, or  timocratic  principle,  as  it  was  called  by 
the  Greeks.  He  divided  the  citizens  of  all  the  four 
tribes  into  four  classes,  according  to  the  estimated 
value  of  their  property.  To  each  class  specific  duties 
and  privileges  were  assigned,  while  a  graduated  in- 
come tax  was  levied,  rising  in  proportion  to  the  an- 
nual value  of  the  property.  The  first  class  alone  could 
serve  as  archons,  sit  in  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  and 
command  the  land  and  sea  forces :  the  second  were 

'  Thej  may  be  likened  to  freeholders  and  small  tenant-farmers  in 
England. 

'  Mr.  Cox  enters  ^olly  into  the  causes  of  these  troubles  :  History 
of  Greece,  i.  196-203. 
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bound  to  serve,  fully  equipped,  as  cavalry,  and  the 
third  as  heavy  infantry.  The  fourth  and  most  numer- 
ous class  were  exempt  from  direct  taxation  :  but  they 
were  disqualified  for  the  magistracy :  in  the  field  they 
fought  as  light  infantry,  and  in  the  fleet  as  common 
sailors.  So  far  aristocratic  rule  was  maintained :  but 
an  aristocracy  of  wealth  was  permitted  to  encroach 
upon  the  older  aristocracy  of  birth,  which  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  exclusive  privileges.^  Solon,  however,  did  not 
rest  here.  To  the  fourth  class  he  extended  the  rights 
of  voting  for  the  archons,  whom  he  made  accountable 
to  the  Helisea,  or  assembly  of  the  people.^  He  re- 
formed the  ancient  court  of  the  Areopagus,  which  was 
to  be  the  guardian  of  the  laws.  And,  further,  he  con- 
stituted a  popular  senate,  or  Council  of  Four  Hun- 
dred, one-fourth  being  elected  annually  by  each  of 
the  tribes  :  the  lowest  tribe,  however,  being  disquali- 
fied from  choosing  any  of  its  own  members.  And  it 
was  ordained  that  no  matter  should  be  laid  before  the 
general  assembly  of  the  people  until  it  had  been  ap- 
proved by  a  Probouleutic,  or  preconsidering  council.* 
Popular  principles  were  here  recognised,  side  by  side 
with  invidious  disabilities ;  and  the  most  numerous 
class,  while  admitted  to  the  franchise,  were  carefully 
reduced  to  a  political  minority  in  the  senate.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Solon,  in  this  balanced  consti- 
tution, designed  to  give  the  people  no  more  power 

» Thirlwall,  Hist.  ii.  46 ;  Grote,  Hist.  iii.  176  ;  Cox,  Hist.  i.  203. 

'  Aristotle  says  : — '  Solon  justly  entrusted  the  people  with  the 
power  of  electing  the  magistrates  and  the  right  of  calling  them  to 
account — ^powers  which  cannot  be  withheld  from  the  people,  without 
degrading  them  into  slaves,  or  converting  them  into  enemies/ — 
Polit.  i.  9.  The  Heliaea  was  assembled  for  the  election  of  officers, 
for  the  sanction  of  laws,  and  for  judicature  ;  Curtius,  HiH.  ii.  448. 

'  Plutarch,  Ldfe  of  Solon. 
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than  was  necessary  to  ensure  their  contentment,  and 
pride  of  citizenship.^  Athens  was  still  an  oligarchy : 
but  popular  rights  were  fully  recognised,  and  merely 
awaited  further  development,  together  with  the  ad- 
vancing power  and  enlightenment  of  its  citizens.  And 
the  Ecclesia,  or  public  assembly,  which  embraced  all 
classes,  was  an  institution  essentially  democratic.^ 

Nor  must  we  part  with  Solon  without  alluding  to 
the  encoura£cement  which  he  gave  to  com- 

,     .     ,  .  .   .  m        Enconrage- 

merce  and  industry,   in  opposition  to  the  mentof 

,  •' '  **  commerce. 

general  prejudices  of  the  Greeks.  Such  a 
policy  contributed  no  less  to  the  national  prosperity 
of  Athens,  than  to  its  enlightenment  and  freedom. 
It  withdrew  numbers  from  agriculture,  and  brought 
them  within  the  social  influences  of  the  city ;  and 
was  one  of  several  concurrent  causes  of  the  advance 
of  Athens  towards  democracy. 

Such  was  Solon's  constitution :  but  like  other  Greek 
States,  Athens  was  destined  to  political  reac-  Reaction 
tioh,  and  Solon  just  lived  to  see  the  usurpa-  pe^^gtra- 
tion  of  Peisistratus.    Under  that  tyrant,  and  ^°*- 
his  sons  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  the  freedom  of 
Athens  was  suspended  for  fifty  years. 

During  this  prolonged  usurpation,  the  forms  of  the 
Solonian  constitution  had  survived :  but  their  qonstitn- 
vitality  had  been  extinct ;  and  the  expulsion  Ssthenes. 
of  Hippias,  the  last  of  the  usurpers,  was  f ol-  ^ **^- 
lowed  by  a  political  revolution.* 

'  Solon  himself  said  he  *  had  given  the  Athenians  the  best  laws 
which  they  were  capable  of  receiving.' — ^Plutarch,  i.  238 ;  Arist. 
Pol,  ii.  13. 

'Grote,  ffia.  ch.  xi.;  Thirlwall,  Hist.  ii.  39  et  wg./  Plutarch, 
Life  of  Solon  ;  Boeckh,  494,  495. 

'  Thucydides  assigns  this  revolution  to  causes  anything  but  patri- 
otic ;  vi.  64.  VOL.  i.— 4 
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It  has  generally  been  through  the  rivalry  of  con- 
tending parties  that  popular  rights  have  been  extend- 
ed, and  here  Oleisthenes,  the  popular  leader,  in  order 
to  overthrow  his  rival  Isagoras  and  the  nobles,  '  took 
the  demos  into  partnership,'  ^  and  determined  upon  an 
extension  of  the  suflErage.^  The  four  Ionic  tribes,  who 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  franchise,  were  a  limited 
body,  enjoying  their  privileges  by  right  of  birth  and 
succession,  and  allied  in  blood  and  religion,  as  in 
other  Greek  States.  Meanwhile,  a  large  population 
had  arisen,  not  connected  with  these  tribes,  and  there- 
fore excluded  from  the  franchise.  Oleisthenes  swept 
away  the  exclusive  privileges,  and  religious  consti- 
tution, of  the  four  tribes,  and  divided  Attica  into 
ten  new  tribes,  which  embraced  not  only  all  the  free 
inhabitants  of  the  State,  but  many  metics,  or  foreign- 
ers, if  not  slaves.^  This  latter  concession  was  due  to 
the  claims  of  the  seamen  of  the  Piraeus,  and  the  mari- 
time population,  who  had  won  naval  victories  for  the 
State,  and  were  constantly  growing  in  wealth  and  im- 
portance. This  franchise  broke  down  the  narrow 
limits  of  hereditary  right :  but  the  privileged  citizens 
still  formed  a  limited  portion  of  the  population.*  The 
great  mass  of  the  people,  consisting  of  unenfranchised 
foreigners  and  slaves,  were  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
new  constitution.  In  each  deme,  or  district  (of  which 
there  were  upwards  of  a  hundred)  there  was  an  elabo- 

*  Herodotus,  v.  66. 

« Herodotus,  v.  66-69 ;  Grote,  Hist.  iv.  170 ;  Thirlwall,  Hist.  ii.  83. 

»  Aristotle,  Pol.  iii.  1,  10  ;  Grote,  iv.  171 ;  Thirlwall,  iL  83  ;  Nie- 
buhr,  U.  306  ;  Cox,  HUt,  i.  223. 

The  ten  tribes  remained  without  alteration  until  305  B.C.,  when 
two  other  tribes  were  added. 

*  See  Boeckh,  book  1.  ch.  7  ;  and  infra,  p.  121-125. 
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rate  system  for  the  registration  of  voters.  Solon's 
senate  now  became  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  con- 
sisting of  an  equal  number  of  senators  from  each 
tribe,  chosen  annually  by  loi  It  was  organised  as  a 
continuous  and  effective  body  in  the  State,  and  regu- 
lations were  made  for  holding  its  sittings  throughout 
the  year.  The  public  assembly,  or  Ecclesia,  com- 
prised the  entire  body  of  the  registered  citizens  of 
Attica,  and  became  the  sovereign  political  power. 
The  Helisea  was  now  to  be  developed  into  the  popular 
judicature  of  the  dicasteries.  All  citizens  were  eligi- 
ble to  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred;  but  as  yet  citi- 
zens of  the  fourth  class,  in  respect  of  property,  were 
not  qualified  to  serve  as  archons  and  other  high  of- 
ficers. Solon  had  confined  this  privilege  to  the  first 
class ;  Cleisthenes  extended  it  to  the  two  other  classes, 
but  continued  the  disability  of  the  lowest  The 
choice  of  senators  l^y  lot  was  designed  to  equalise 
the  chances  of  the  poor  and  the  rich ;  and  this  blind 
principle  of  selection  was  hereafter  to  be  further  ex- 
tended in  the  Athenian  constitution.  The  dicasteries, 
or  committees  of  the  Ecclesia,  were  also  chosen  by 
lot  The  military  system  was  placed  upon  a  popular 
basis :  each  tribe  appointed  its  own  oflSicers :  but  the 
strategic  or  generals  like  the  ambassadors,  were  chosen 
by  the  assembly.  The  administration  of  the  finances 
was  likewise  popular,  being  conducted  by  a  board  of 
ten  elected  by  the  several  tribes.^ 

Lastly,  as  a  security  against  any  future  usurpation 
of  power  bv  ambitious  citizenSj  Cleisthenes 

OstiAcisin. 

introduced  the  law  of  ostracism.     Grote's 
masterly  vindication  of  this  law  redeems  it  from  much 

1  See  Boeckli's  chapters  on  this  part  of  the  economy  of  Athens ; 
hooks  ii.  iii. 
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of  the  odium  commonly  attached  to  it  It  was  intro- 
duced when  society  was  insecure,  when  usurpers  and 
nobles  acquired  power  by  violence  and  assassination, 
and  when  the  triumph  of  parties  was  followed  by  pro- 
scription and  confiscation.  Ostracism  averted  these 
greater  evils.  An  innocent  citizen  was  indeed  ban- 
ished :  but  he  was  not  dishonoured ;  and  his  pro- 
perty was  protected.  In  earlier  times  he  would  have 
suffered  death  and  confiscation.  So  far  the  new 
policy  was  less  wrongful  than  the  old.  It  may  be 
added  that  ostracism  was  rarely  used :  and  that  when 
democratic  rule  was  assured,  and  fears  of  aristocratic 
reaction  had  passed  away,  the  law  fell  as  much  into 
desuetude  as  did  the  law  of  impeachment,  in  England, 
when  liberty  had  been  firmly  established. 

But  ostracism,  however  wise  and  salutary  its  pur- 
pose, and  however  guarded  against  abuse,  was  found- 
ed upon  a  principle  utterly  indefensible  :  for  it  con- 
templated the  banishment  i^  of  a  citizen,  not  for  any 
offence  proved,  or  even  alleged  against  him,^  but  in 
order  to  avert  probable  danger,  or  inconvenience  to 
the  State.  Admitting  fully  the  natural  jealousy  of 
usurpers  by  which  the  Athenians,  and  other  Greeks, 
were  possessed,  and  their  justifiable  fear  of  powerful 
citizens,  not  yet  restrained  by  respect  for  constitution- 
al obligations,  the  banishment  of  a  blameless  citizen, 
merely  to  serve  the  supposed  interests  of  the  major- 
ity, was  the  absolute  sacrifice  of  one,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  many.  It  has,  indeed,  been  compared  with  the 
English  law  of  impeachment.  But  an  impeachment 
is  founded  upon  the  proof  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 

*  Plutarch  says  : — *  Ostracism  was  not  a  punishment  for  crimes 
and  misdemeaTiours,  but  was  very  decently  called  a  humbling  and 
lessening  of  some  excessive  Influence  and  power '  (Aristid.)  11.  456. 
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meanourSy — ^imperfectly  defined,  indeed, — yet  distinct 
criminal  acts  committed  against  the  State.  These 
crimes  must  be  proved,  before  the  highest  tribunal 
of  the  realm, — a  tribunal  not  swayed  by  the  passions 
of  the  people,  on  whose  behalf  the  charge  is  made, 
superior  to  intimidation,  and  sworn  to  do  even  jus- 
tice between  the  commons  and  the  accused.  Acts  of 
attainder  may  afford  a  closer  analogy :  but,  in  truth, 
ostracism  more  nearly  resembled  those  decrees  of 
banishment,  by  which  arbitrary  kings  have  been  wont 
to  rid  themselves  of  dangerous  or  obnoxious  subjects. 
It  is  not  a  free  State,  but  an  absolute  monarchy,  that 
affords  examples  of  innocent  men  condemned  and 
punished  by  the  caprice  of  their  rulers.  Ostracism 
was  the  arbitrary  device  of  a  popular  despotism.^ 

The  constitution  of  Gleisthenes,  democratic  as  it 
was,  retained  some  important  provisions  of  the  old 
oligarchy.  These  continually  gave  way  be-  changes  in 
fore  the  advancing  power  of  the  people.  Ar-  JJJon "'J'*" 
istides,  after  the  battle  of  Platsea,  removed  ciewthenes. 
All  official  disabilities,  and  threw  open  the  477  b.c. 

'  Aristotle,  while  maintaining  the  theoretical  value  of  ostracism, 
is  constrained  to  doobt '  whether  this  invention  onght  ever  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a  virtuous  and  well-regulated  community.' — Polit.  iii.  9. 
And  in  another  place  he  speaks  of  it  as  'a  remedy  as  cruel  as  it  is 
violent — a  political  amputation  which  severs  from  the  common- 
wealth those  qualified  to  form  its  best  defence  and  highest  orna- 
ment.'—Ibid,  vii.  3.  Plutarch  says  :— '  The  ostracism  was  intended, 
not  so  much  to  punish  this  or  that  great  man,  as  to  soothe  and  alle- 
viate the  fury  of  envy,  who  delights  in  the  disgrace  of  superior 
characters,  and  loses  a  part  of  her  rancour  by  their  fall.' — Life  of 
Themistocles,  i.  345.  And  again  he  calls  it  *  a  mild  gratification  of 
envy'  (Arist.)  ii.  456. 

*  The  citizens  voted  for  an  ostracism,  by  ballot,  inscribing  the 
names  of  those  denounced  upon  pieces  of  broken  pots  or. shells.' — 
Plutarch  (Arist.)  ii.  456. 
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offices  of  archon  and  strategus  to  every  class  of  citi- 
zens.^ And  at  about  the  same  period  the  archons 
appear  to  have  been  first  chosen  by  lot.^ 

But  it  was  reserved  for  Pericles  to  complete  the 
Reforms  of  democratic  constitution  of  Athens.  The  prin- 
Pencies.  cipal  Institution  of  the  old  oligarchy  was  the 
ancient  court  or  senate  of  Areopagus.  This  distin- 
TheAreopa-  g^iished  body  was  the  highest  court  of  jus- 
^®-  tice  in  the  State,  and  was  fenced  round  with 

dignity  and  privilege.  It  had  long  been  upheld  by 
religious  respect,  and  traditions  of  divine  authority: 
it  was  composed  of  men,  wealthy  and  high-born,  who 
had  served  as  archons ;  and  it  exercised  not  only  an 
extended  judicature,  bat  a  censorship  of  morals,  and 
powers  for  ensuring  an  observance  of  the  laws.  It  even 
controlled  the  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesia.  It  was  nat- 
uraUyan  aristocratic  and  conaervative  body;  and  in 
jurisdiction,  and  in  reverence,  it  had  once  been  more 
than  a  House  of  Lords.  But  it  became  obnoxious  to 
the  democratic  party  in  Athens.  Its  members  belonged 
to  the  highest  class,  from  which  alone  the  archons  had 
been  eligible,  and  many  to  the  hostile  faction  of  Peisis- 
tratus  and  his  family,  who  resisted  popular  influences, 
and  intrigued  with  oligarchic  Sparta  and  despotic  Per- 
sia, against  their  own  countrymen.  Its  exclusive  con- 
stitution, its  political  sympathies,  and  its  powers  were 
alike  opposed  to  the  full  development  of  democracy. 
Its  divine  traditions  had  faded  away  like  those  for- 
merly associated  with  kings ;  and  the  people  had  lost 

'  Plutarch  (Life  of  Aristides),  ii.  481 ;  Cox,  Bist.  ii.  16. 

*  Socrates  ridiculed  the  choice  of  officers  by  lot,  saying  that  no 
one  would  so  choose  a  pilot,  a  carpenter,  or  a  musician  ;  Xenophon, 
Mem.  i.  2.  And  this  was  one  of  the  charges  against  him,  on  his 
trial. 
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confidence  in  its  justice  and  impartiality.  The  open- 
ing of  the  office  of  archon  to  all  classes  might  in 
course  of  time  have  invigorated  this  body:  but  the 
election  of  these  officers  by  lot,  instead  of  by  intelli- 
gent choice,  impaired  its  character  and  reputation;^ 
and  it  was  destined  to  fall  suddenly  in  the  conflict  of 
rival  parties.  The  breach  between  the  oligarchic  and 
conservative  elements  of  the  constitution,  and  the  de- 
mocracy, was  widened  by  the  rapid  growth  of  Athens 
and  the  port  of  the  Piraeus,  and  the  rise  of  new 
maritime  and  commercial  interests.     Cimon 

AVt  B  C 

was  chief  of  the  oligarchic  and  Peisistratid 
party:  Pericles  and  Ephialtes  were  leaders  of  the 
popular  and  democratic  party;  and  by  striking  at  the 
senate  of  Areopagus,  as  the  chief  support  of  the  oli- 
garchy, they  at  once  disabled  their  rivals,  and  car- 
ried out  their  own  democratic  principles. 

This  venerable  institution  was  now  stripped  of 
nearly  all  its  powers;  and  its  judicature  Thedicas- 
was  transferred  to  the  entire  people.  The  *®"®*- 
archons  were  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  their  in- 
dependent judicial  functions.  The  administration  of 
civil  and  criminal  justice  was  now  vested  in  the  di- 
casteries,  consisting  of  about  six  thousand  citizens, 
annually  drawn  by  lot,  sworn,  and  divided  into  ten 
panels  of  five  hundred  each,  a  thousand  being  left  as 
a  reserve.  Each  dicastery  was  presided  over  by  an 
archon,  the  cases  being  assigned  to  it  by  lot  All  the 
dicasts  were  now  paid  for  their  services.^     Before 

'  Plutarch  (Pericles),  9. 

^  *  When  the  power  of  the  popular  dicastery  came  to  be  fully 
recognised,  the  demos  received  all  the  court  which  is  payable  to  a 
tyrant,  and  so  the  polity  was  turned  into  the  democracy  of  which 
we  are  witnesses.' — ^Arist.  Pol.  ii.  9.     Aristotle  speaks  elsewhere  of 
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these  popular  assemblies  were  tried  all  civil  and 
criminal  causes,  except  those  concerning  homicide, 
which  were  still  reserved  for  the  Ai*eopagus.  So 
numerous  a  body  was  obviously  unsuitable  to  the 
functions  of  a  judicial  tribunal:  but  the  Athenians, 
dreading  the  corruption  of  individual  magistrates,  and 
the  weakness  of  small  courts,  in  dealing  with  power- 
ful and  turbulent  citizens — ^whose  causes  were  often 
espoused  by  excited  followers — sought  for  authority, 
and  respect  for  the  law,  in  the  numbers  of  the  dicas- 
tery.^  So  large  a  body,  it  was  maintained,  could  nei- 
ther be  bribed  nor  intimidated ;  and  if  it  sometimes 
erred,  they  believed  it  to  be  not  more  liable  to  error 
than  the  magistrates  whom  it  superseded.  Its  gener- 
ous sentiments  could  be  relied  on  for  the  redress  of 
injustice  and  oppression.  Impartiality  was  also  sought 
in  the  publicity  of  its  proceedings,  and  in  the  choice 
of  its  members,  from  the  different  tribes,  by  lot 

But  whatever  their  merits  and  defects  as  judicial 
tribunals,  the  dicasteries  ministered  to  the  passion  of 
the  Athenians  for  social  and  public  life.  Here  was  a 
field  for  the  display  of  oratory,  subtlety  and  wit.  The 
accused,  or  parties  in  a  cause,  pleaded  before  an  audi- 
ence keen  and  quick-witted,  sensitive  and  impression- 
able. Denied  the  assistance  of  advocates,  every  man 
strove  to  fit  himself  for  the  ordeal  of  public  discussion. 
To  persuade  their  fellow-citizens  with  argument  or 
sophistry,  to  move  them  with   passionate  bursts  of 

tlie  attractions  of  the  fees  to  the  dicasts  ;  ibid.  xi.  4.  And  Aristo- 
phanes ridicules  their  restless  activity,  in  the  '  TF/wp«.*' 

*  So  mnch  reliance  was  placed  npon  the  efficacy  of  numbers  in 
securing  an  impartial  and  fearless  decision,  that  in  cases  of  great 
importance  the  dicasterv  was  sometimes  increased  to  3,000  ;  Curtios, 
Hist  u.  450. 
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eloquence,  was  the  ambition  of  Athenian  orators.  The 
dicasts  were  trained  by  the  exercise  of  judicature,  and 
cultivated  by  the  forensic  struggles  which  they  wit- 
nessed ;  and  the  more  ambitious  and  capable  of  their 
number  were  ever  seeking  occasions  for  the  display  of 
their  judgment  or  eloquence. 

No  institution  of  Athenian  democracy  contributed 
more  to  the  intellectual  development  of  the  citizens : 
none  gave  greater  power  and  ascendency  to  the  demos : 
but  as  a  scheme  of  judicature  it  can  only  be  approved 
by  those  whose  generous  devotion  to  the  genius  of  the 
Greeks  can  discover  no  error  in  their  ways.  This 
democratic  judicature  has  often  been  compared  with 
English  trial  by  jury;^  and,  undoubtedly,  the  same 
popular  principle  is  the  foundation  of  both :  but  how 
different  are  the  two  tribunals !  Conceive  a  trial  in 
New  Palace  Yard,  before  a  magistrate  and  five  hun- 
dred common  jurors  of  Middlesex,  instead  of  before  a 
judge  and  jury  in  Westminster  Hall!^ 

Another  powerful  instrument  of  the  democracy  was 
found  in  the  scrutiny  of  the  conduct  of  magis-  gcmtiny  of 
trates  by  the  people.  Administrative  abuses  magistrals. 
were  checked  by  the  fear  of  popular  displeasure :  but 
censure  was  too  often  directed  more  in  the  spirit  of 
faction  than  of  patriotism,  and  was  used  to  ruin  a 
political  opponent  rather  than  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  State.  In  this  manner,  Ephialtes  at  once  rescued 
the  commonwealth  from  pernicious  corruptions,  and 
struck  down  the  Eupatrid,  or  aristocratic  party.  Like 
impeachment   in    England,   a  scrutiny  was  applied 

*  See  especially  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  516  et  seq. 

*  Anacharsis,  having  seen  an  assembly  of  the  people  at  Athens, 
said  *He  was  surprised  to  find  that  in  Greece,  wise  men  pleaded 
causes,  and  fools  determined  them. '—Plutarch  (Life  of  Solon),  L  224. 
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sometimes  for  the  vindication  of  public  rights,  some- 
times to  serve  the  ends  of  political  parties.  The  two 
processes,  however,  were  widely  different :  in  Athens 
the  people  were  at  once  accusers  and  judges :  in  Eng- 
land the  Commons  accuse :  but  the  trial  of  the  charge 
is  with  the  Peers. 

The  working  of  these  democratic  institutions,  how- 
ever, was  not  free  from  supervision  and  re- 
uponthe  straiuts.  The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  of 
Five  Hundred,  and  of  the  public  assembly, 
were  watched  by  assessors  called  nomophylakes,  who' 
interposed  to  restrain  any  excess  of  jurisdiction,  or  de- 
viation from  the  law;  and  considerable  checks  and  lim- 
itations were  imposed  upon  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  senate  and  the  assembly :  while  rash  proposals 
to  amend  the  laws,  were  discouraged  by  a  liabiUty  to 
penalties.^ 

While  these  constitutional  changes  were  proceed- 
increased  ing,  the  assembly  assumed  more  extended 
th^^biic  powers,  and  overthrew  the  checks  which  had 
eseemby.  "[^qqj^  imposcd  upou  it  by  the  constitution  of 
Solon.'  With  a  view  to  limit  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  public  assembly,  propositions  for  new  decrees 
were  required  to  originate  with  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred :  but  these  were  so  altered  by  the  assembly, 
that  its  legislative  power  was  practically  unlimited. 
Nor  did  it  always  await  the  propositions  of  the  five 
hundred:  but  originated  proposals  or  decrees  of  its 
own,  which  it  sent  up  to  the  council  for  approval  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  power  of  making  general 
laws,  or  amending  the  laws  of  the  State,  was  still  con- 

*  All  these  securities  are  fully  described  by  Grote,  Ekt.  vol.  v. 
498 ;  and  by  Tliirlwall. 
'  Supra,  p.  72. 
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Med  to  a  committee  of  the  assembly.  How  decrees 
of  the  assembly  were  to  be  distinguisbed  from  laws 
has  never  been  clearly  defined,^  and  was  probably  tin- 
determined  :  but  the  strongest  body  is  more  likely  to 
have  encroached  upon  the  authority  of  the  weaker, 
than  to  have  suffered  unwelcome  restraints  upon  its 
own  power. 

The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  was  entrusted 
with  important  functions.  It  controlled  the 
finances :  it  received  despatches  from  gene-  jy^uwor 
rals  and  ambassadors :  it  laid  such  commu- 
nications before  the  assembly,  to  which  it  also  intro- 
duced ambassadors  in  person;  and  it  generally  ar- 
ranged the  business  to  be  brought  before  the  assem- 
bly. Such  a  body  should  have  given  steadiness  and 
consistency  to  the  administration :  but  its  constitution 
was  so  jealously  regulated,  that  it  was  itself  wanting 
in  stability.  It  was  elected  annually  by  lot,  by  the 
ten  tribes :  each  of  these  tribes  chose  its  fifty  mem- 
bers to  act  for  a  month  as  prytanes,  or  office-bearers, 
in  rotation,  also  determined  by  lot  A  new  Epistates, 
or  president,  was  appointed  every  day,  by  lot.  No 
better  scheme  could  have  been  devised  for  ensuring 
the  incapacity  of  a  governing  body.  The  creature  of 
chance,  without  unity  of  purpose  or  experience,  it  was 
powerless  in  presence  of  the  assembled  people. 

Nor  were  its  deficiencies  supplied  by  any  consider- 
able number  of  high  officers,  and  official  establish- 
ments, such  as  those  which  assisted  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Eome,  and  have  been  found  indispensable  in 
the  States  of  modem  Europe.  A  general,  or  popular 
statesman,  like  Themistocles  or  Pericles,  was  able  to 

'  Thirlwall,  Hist  iv.  227,  228  ;  and  authoritiei*  there  (cited. 
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dominate  alike  over  the  council  and  tlie  assembly, 
and  to  direct  the  policy  of  the  State :  but  otherwise 
the  Athenian  constitution  ministered  to  popular  im- 
pulse, and  not  to  a  steady  and  consistent  statecraft 

None  of  the  measures  of  this  period  favoured  the 
onward  movement  of  democracy  so  much  as 
fo?^^wic  the  payment  of  citizens  for  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  to  the  State. '  Payment  for  pub- 
lic service  was  originally  unknown  among  the  Greeks. 
Even  military  service  was  performed  gratuitously: 
duty  and  honour  being  its  sole  rewards.  But  when  the 
Athenians  found  themselves  constantly  engaged  in 
war,  or  preparing  for  hostilities,  such  onerous  duties 
could  scarcely  be  exacted,  or  performed  with  alacrity, 
without  assistance  from  the  State,  on  whose  behalf 
great  personal  sacrifices  were  required.  Hence,  in  the 
time  of  Pericles,  military  pay  was  first  introduced.^ 
PubUc  and  poUtical  services  in  time  of  peace  had 
also  been  unpaid.  Envoys  to  foreign  States,  indeed, 
were  provided  with^the  means  of  maintaining  the  dig- 
nity of  their  mission,  but  all  the  civil  mi^istracies 
were  honorary.  The  only  citizens  who  received  pay 
were  the  subordinate  officers,  and  servants  of  the 
greater  functionaries  of  the  State. 

The  democratic  party,  under  Pericles,  could  not 
fail  to  perceive  that  this  principle  discouraged  the 
activity  of  the  poorer  citizens  in  public  affairs.  A 
rich  citizen  needed  no  inducements  but  duty  and  am- 
bition, to  take  his  part  in  the  government  of  the 
State :  but  his  poorer  neighbours,  though  entitled  to 
share  equally  in  the  democratic  rule,  were  naturally 
restrained  by  their  poverty  from  a  free  exercise  of 

'  Only  4  obols  or  M.  a  day  ;  Curtias,  EUt.  ii.  447. 
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their  rights.  These  were  at  once  the  most  numerous 
class,  and  formed  the  party  to  whom  the  democratic 
leaders  looked  for  support  Every  citizen,  they  ar- 
gued, should  be  encouraged  to  concern  himself  with 
public  affiairs,  for  the  interest  of  the  State,  and  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  duties  of  citizenship:  other- 
wise the  government  of  a  free  State  would  be  monop- 
olised by  the  rich.  Accordingly,  to  attain  equality  of 
rights  and  duties,  it  was  contended  that  public  ser- 
vices should  be  paid;  and  such  payments  were  now 
introduced,  first  for  service  in  the  popular  judicature, 
which  was  becoming  overladen  with  business,  and 
afterwards  for  attendance  at  the  public  assemblies.^ 
Nor  were  there  wanting  specious  reasons,  at  this 
time,  for  remunerating  the  public  services  of  citizens. 
The  business  of  the  popular  courts  was  extended  by 
the  enlargement  of  their  jurisdiction,  by  the  limita- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  magistrates,  by  the  litigious 
spirit  of  the  citizens,  and,  above  all,  by  the  assump- 
tion of  supreme  judicial  authority  over  the  Athenian 
allies.  This  accumulation  of  important  causes  in- 
creased so  much  the  labours  of  the  dicasts,  that  daily 
attendance  was  often  required,  and  public  duties  so 
onerous  and  constant,  it  was  said,  were  fairly  entitled 
to  compensation. 

The  principle  of  payment  for  public  services,  in 
time  of  peace,  being  thus  admitted,  it  was  readily  ex- 
tended to  attendance  at  the  public  assemblies.  If 
citizens  were  to  be  paid  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  dicasts,  why  not  when  they  served  the  State, 
by  assisting  at  its  political  councils  ?  If  it  could  not 
be  suffered  that  the  judgment  seat  should  be  occupied 

'  Curtius,  Hist,  ii.  448-452. 
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by  the  rich  alone,  it  was  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
democratic  polity  that  the  poor  should  freely  share  in 
the  councils  of  the  State,  protect  their  own  interests, 
and  counteract  the  dangerous  influence  of  the  rich 
and  powerful  Accordingly,  on  the  motion  of  Oallis- 
tratus,  an  '  obol'  was  awarded  for  every  attendance  in 
the  public  assembly.  A  *  drachm '  was  next  given  for 
attendance  at  the  council;  and  orators  addressing  the 
assembly,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  were  also  entitled 
to  remuneration.* 
Thus,  step  by  step,  payment  was  extended  to  all 

consummated.  It  was  the  right  and  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  sit  upon  the  judgment  seat,  to  administer 
and  to  make  the  laws,  and  to  determine  all  questions 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  State.  In  qualifying  him- 
self for  these  varied  functions,  the  State,  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  laboured,  undertook  to  indemnify  him  for  per- 
sonal sacrifices.  The  poor  were  at  once  enabled  and 
encouraged  to  assume  a  forward  place  in  public  af- 
fairs ;  and  democracy  was  henceforth  in  the  ascendant^ 
Nor  were  these  constitutional  changes  the  only 
concessions  made  by  Pericles  to  democracy. 
amused'  His  rival  Cimon  was  wealthy  and  munifi- 
cent :  he  kept  open  house ;  and  distributed 
largesses  among  the  poorer  citizens.  He  devoted 
his  own  fortune  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  people 
towards  himself  and  the  aristocratic  party.  This  was 
a  form  of  bribery  by  no  means  uncommon  at  Athens ; 
and  was  afterwards  to  be  practised  with  far  greater 
extravagance  at  Bome.  But  Pericles  was  neither  able 
nor  willing  to  waste  his  private  fortune  in  counter- 

* 

*  Curtius,  mst.  of  Greece,  U.  450-458.  •  Ibid.  II.  458. 
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acting  the  seductions  of  Cimon ;  and  proposed  mea- 
sures for  proyiding  subsistence  and  amusements  to  the 
poorer  citizens,  at  the  public  expense.  The  munifi- 
cence of  Cimon  was  eclipsed  by  the  prodigality  of  the 
State.^  But  Pericles  had  higher  aims  than  a  party 
manoeuTre,  and  the  temporary  favour  of  the  populace. 
If  he  was  ambitious  of  personal  power,  he  was  yet 
more  ambitious  of  the  ascendency  and  glories  of  his 
country.  He  was  resolved  that  Athens  should  in  war 
be  the  foremost  State,  by  sea  and  land,  and  in  peace 
the  metropolis  of  the  arts.  To  train  and  employ  sea- 
men, he  kept  sixty  galleys  at  sea,  for  eight  months ;  ^ 
and  in  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet,  he  found 
employment  for  numbers  of  the  poorer  class  of  citi- 
zens. He  completed  the  fortifications  of  Athens, 
which  had  been  planned  by  Themistocles,  and  partly 
executed  by  Cimon.  He  restored  the  ruined  temples; 
and  erected  new  temples  of  the  grandest 
proportions,  and  the  noblest  architectural  works^at 

.      Athens 

designs.  The  Parthenon  arose,  under  his 
auspices,  a  model  of  beauty  for  all  time.  He  built  a 
new  theatre  for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of 
the  people.  The  first  architects,  sculptors,  and  art- 
ists of  Greece  were  collected  for  building  and  adorn- 
ing these  noble  edifices :  encouragement  was  given  to 

*  Tliis  policy  was  not  originated  by  Pericles.  The  eariiest  distri- 
bution of  public  money  among  the  citizens  of  Athens  arose  from  the 
profits  of  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium.  These  mines  being  the 
property  of  the  State,  all  citizens  claimed  to  be  their  proprietors,  and 
the  surplus  profits,  when  not  required  for  other  public  objects,  were 
accordingly  divided  among  the  citizens,  and  applied  to  public  specta- 
cles, sacred  processions,  and  dramatic  entertainments.  Themistocles 
obtained  their'  consent  to  discontinue  this  practice. — Curtius,  Hist 
of  Oreeee,  Ward's  trans,  ii.  230,  231 ;  Lloyd,  Age  of  Pericles,  U.  99. 

» Plutarch  (Pericl.),  U.  19. 
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trade  by  the  importation  of  the  rare  materials  used 
in  their  construction ;  and  crowds  of  skilled  artificers 
were  engaged  in  the  costly  work.  In  a  few  years, 
Pericles  made  Athens  the  fairest  city  of  Greece  ;  and 
the  Athenians  were  justly  proud  of  tiieir  capital.  At 
the  same  time,  this  concentration  of  the  arts,  and  of 
employments,  raised,  to  its  highest  pitch,  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  people.^  So  noble  an  enterprise 
transcended  any  immediate  considerations  of  policy. 
It  served,  indeed,  to  confirm  the  political  ascendency 
of  Pericles,  and  the  popular  party:  but  it  made 
Athens  the  glory  of  her  own  citizens,  the  admiration 
of  foreigners,  and  the  wondering  study  of  all  ages. 
It  extended  the  knowledge,  cultivated  the  taste,  and 
confirmed  the  patriotism  of  the  Athenians. 

But  Pericles  was  not  contented  with  the  embellish- 
The  Theo-  Hieut  of  Athens.  He  had  built  a  new  theatre, 
ricon.  g^jj^  Yie  resolved  that  it  should  be  thrown  open 

to  the  people.  Admission  to  theatrical  representations 
had  formerly  been  gratuitous  :  but  this  privilege  had 
been  withdrawn  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  theatre. 
The  poorer  citizens  now  complained  that  they  could 
not  afford  the  small  price  of  their  amusement ;  and 
Pericles,  instead  of  restoring  the  old  freedom  of  ad- 
mission, provided  for  the  distribution  of  money,  out  of 
the  treasury,  to  indigent  citizens,  for  the  indulgence 
of  their  theatrical  tastes.  This  recreation  fund  was 
known  as  the  *  Theoricon.'  Its  bounty  was  not  confined 
to  the  theatres,  but  extended  to  religious  festivals,  to 
processions,  and  other  public  celebrations.  These, 
again,  were  increased  in  number  and  magnificence ;  and 
measures  were  taken  for  keeping  down  the  price  of 

'  Plutarch  (Pericl.),  ii.  28. 
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com.  Pericles  may  be  acquitted  of  any  design  to  cor- 
rupt the  people,  for  party  purposes.  The  public 
amusements,  which  formed  part  of  the  public  life  at 
Athens,  were  at  once  religious  and  intellectual :  they 
were  associated  with  the  worship  of  the  gods :  they 
appealed  to  the  imagination  and  the  taste  of  the  citi- 
zens :  they  presented  forms  of  grace  and  beauty  :  they 
inspired  lofty  and  heroic  thoughts :  they  stimulated 
the  wit  and  subtlety  of  the  Athenian  mind.  The  cul- 
tivated taste  of  Pericles  inclined  him  to  encourage 
every  form  of  art ;  and  his  political  principles,  as  a 
democratic  statesman,  dictated  his  present  policy. 
While  undermining  the  influence  of  his  political  rivals, 
and  gratifying  his  own  party,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
advancing  the  principles  of  a  pure  democracy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  this  democratic  State,  all  cit- 
izens enjoyed  equal  rights ;  and  it  was  fitting  that  they 
should  be  freely  and  independently  exercised.  If  the 
poor  could  be  bribed  by  the  rich,  their  independence 
was  forfeited,  and  the  State  was  governed  by  the  few, 
instead  of  by  the  many.  By  the  intervention  of  the 
State,  a  proper  influence  was  now  secured  to  the 
demos.  Nor  were  the  sovereign  people  slow  to  claim 
all  the  privileges  of  rulers.^  They  insisted  that 
national  celebrations,  supported  from  the  public 
treasury,  should  be  open  to  all  citizens  alike.  The 
revenues  of  the  State  were  derived  from  foreign 
tributes,  and  from  taxes  levied  upon  the  Athenians. 

'  *  The  distributions  of  money  were  closely  connected  with  the 
spirit  of  democracy  in  general.  For,  since  in  all  States  the  power 
of  the  ruler  is  surrounded  by  a  certain  splendour  of  life,  which  also 
redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  entire  State,  in  a  democracy,  the  demos 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  entitled  to  share  in  this  privilege  of 
rulers.' — Gurtius,  Hist.  ii.  444, 
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The  former  were  won  by  their  valour,  the  latter  were 
paid  directly  by  themselves.    They  had  paid  for  the 
adornment  of  the  city,  and  they  enjoyed  its  porticoes 
and  public  gardens :  they  had  paid  for  its  theatres 
and  national  festivals  :  why  then  should  any  citizens 
be  denied  the  enjoyment  of  the  common  possessions 
and  privileges  of  the  entire  community  ? 
But  whatever  justification  may  be  found  in  the 
peculiar  democracy  of  Athens,  and  the  state 
of  Athenian  society,  for  so  ultra-democratic 
a  policy,  it  was  plainly  opposed  to  all  reasonable 
principles  of  government    Its  worst  evils  were  not 
disclosed  until  after  the  time  of  Pericles;  but  it  en- 
couraged general  corruption,  in  a  new  form:  it  de- 
moralised society ;  and  it  was  peculiarly  injurious  to 
a  people  so  passionately  fond  of  amusement  as  the 
Athenians.^ 
In  reference  to  the   constitutional  policy  of  this 
period,  it  may  be  added  that  Pericles  further 

Commerce      X'  '  ./ 

encouraged   promoted  the  ascendency  of  the  democracy 
by  favouring  commerce,  and    discouraging 
the  landowners,  who  were  the  conservative  power  in 
the  State.^ 

By  these  successive  measures,  the  constitution  of 
Athenian  Athens  became  a  pure  democracy.  All  citi- 
democracy.  ^^^  were  cqual ;  and  in  war,  in  politics,  and 
in  judicature,  the  people  were  supreme.  They  were 
the  only  source  of  power:  all  offices  were  open  to 
them :  the  distribution  of  offices  by  lot  placed  high 
and  low  upon  a  level :  payment  for  public  services 
raised  the  poor  to  an  equality  with  the  rich ;  and  even 
the  public  amusements  were  free  to  all  alike.    It  is 

'  See  infra,  p.  139.  «  Boeckh,  899. 
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the  first  and  most  memorable  example  of  a  govern- 
ment in  which  popular  power  has  been  exercised 
directly,  without  any  intermediate  goyeming  authority. 
So  complete  and  direct  was  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  that  ambassadors  were  received,  not  by  any 
great  officer  of  the  State,  but  publicly  by  the  assembly 
itseli^    During  the  Persian  war,  the  ambassadors  of 
Sparta  were  publicly  received  in  the  assembly,  and 
told,  in  the  memorable  words  of  Aristides,  Hhat  the 
people  of  Athens  woidd  not,  for  all  the  gold  either 
above  or  under  ground,  barter  the  liberties  of 
Greece.'  ^    The  rival  envoys  of  Corinth  and  ^  ^'^' 
Corcyra  appeared  before  the  assembly  and  pleaded 
the  claims  of  their  respective  States  to  the  support 
of  the  Athenians.^    And  during  an  armistice 
after  the  battle  at  Pylus,  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  the  Spartans  sent  ambassadors  to  treat  with 
Athens,  and  were  publicly  heard  by  the  assembly.* 
Philip   of  Macedon    addressed    a  letter  to 
the  senate  and  people  of  Athens ;  and  it  was 
discussed  in  the  senate  and  in  the  assembly.    Thus 

' '  In  Greece  it  was  the  usual  babit  to  transact  diplomatic  business, 
like  other  political  matters,  publicly  before  the  governing  number — 
the  council,  if  the  constitution  happene(|  to  be  oligarchical — the 
general  assembly,  if  democratical.'  And  in  this  manner  the  ten 
Athenian  envoys,  including  JSschines  and  Demosthenes,  addressed 
Philip  of  Macedon. — Grote,  xi.  529. 

'  Plutarch  (Aristid.),  ii.  461. 

•  Thucydides,  i.  31-44  The  discussions  which  ensued  present  an 
early  example  of  an  adjourned  debate,  the  assembly  having  been 
twice  held  before  a  resolution  was  agreed  to.  Ambassadors  were 
heard  in  the  same  manner  by  the  assembly  at  Sparta,  the  Corinthians 
and  Athenians  being  so  heard  against  each  other. — Thucydides,  i. 
67-79.  And,  again,  the  Corinthians  and  other  allies  addressed  the 
assembly  before  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. — 
Ibid.  i.  119.  *  Thucydides,  iv.  16-20. 
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even  diplomacy — ^in  modem  times  so  secret  and  re- 
served— afforded  occasions  for  the  display  of  popular 
oratory  in  Greece.  The  assembly  combined  executive 
functions  with  powers  of  legislation  and  judicature. 
It  elected  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  State, 
and  it  determined  questions  of  peace  and  war.  Its 
range  of  powers  and  functions  far  exceeded  that  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  embraced  some  which 
are  jealously  excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
powerful  body. 

Democratic  in  her  own  institutions,  Athens  also 
favoured  democracy  in  all  her  allied  and  sub- 
tofluence      ject  Statcs.     Sparta,  in  like  manner,  aided 
and  encouraged  oligarchies  wherever  her  in- 
fluence extended.^ 

The  democratic  constitution,  thus  developed,  con- 
overthrow  *i^^®^  without  a  chcck  for  nearly  a  hundred 
demcSjracy.  J^^rs  after  the  laws  of  Cleisthenes :  when,  at 
411  B.C.  g^  critical  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it 
was  suddenly  overtiirown  by  Antiphon,  Peisander,  and 
the  oligarchic  party.  The  means  by  which  this  revo- 
lution was  brought  about  afford  a  curious  insight  into 
the  political  and  social  condition  of  Athens,  at  that 
time.  Before  the  assembly,  Peisander  urged  the  ne- 
cessity for  changes  in  the  constitution :  but  he  did  not 
venture  to  propose  them  to  so  democratic  a  body. 
He  sought  to  gain  his  ends  by  the  secret  agency  of 
political  associations,  or  clubs,  which  had  long  been 
familiar  to  the  Athenians.  Such  associations  had 
given  valuable  aid  to  Cimon,  to  Pericles,  and  to  Alci- 
biades.  Some  were  organised  for  influencing  the  elec- 
tions* of  magistrates,  and  for  mutual  support  in  the 

. '  Aristotle,  PoUt.  vii.  7. 
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assembly,  or  dicasteries.  These  were  generally  of  the 
aristocratic  party,  and  threw  themselves  warmly  into 
the  intrigues  of  Peisander,  Antiphon,  and  his  confede- 
rates. The  most  active  of  the  party,  in  order  to  allay 
suspicion,  openly  discussed  the  necessity  of  some 
moderate  constitutional  reforms :  but  in  private  they 
were  conspiring  to  effect  a  coup  dieted.  Androcles,  a 
bold  leader  of  the  democratic  party,  was  assassinated : 
other  forward  members  of  his  pariy  fell  victims  to  the 
same  ruthless  conspiracy.  The  democrats  quailed  be- 
fore the  dagger  of  the  assassin :  the  plot  was  so  wide- 
spread, and  its  secrets  so  dark,  that  they  knew  not 
whom  to  trust;  and  they  were  half  prepared  by  in- 
timidation to  submit  to  the  designs  of  their  enemies, 
when  the  blow  was  struck.  Antiphon,  Peisander,  and 
the  aristocrats  obtained  a  decree  from  the  assembly 
changing  the  mode  of  electing  magistrates,  and  sub- 
stituting a  new  Council  of  Four  Hundred,  for  the  ex- 
isting Council  of  Five  Hundred :  limiting  the  franchise 
to  five  thousand  citizens;  and  abolishing  payments 
for  attendance  at  the  assembly,  and  other  civil  func- 
tions. The  new  council  was  nominated  by  the  con- 
spirators themselves ;  and  the  old  council  was  ejected 
by  force  of  arms.  The  Four  Hundred  at  once  assumed 
all  the  powers  of  the  State,  the  five  thousand  citizens 
being  altogether  ignored.  They  endeavoured  to  com- 
plete the  ruin  of  the  democratic  party,  by  executions, 
exile  and  imprisonment.  At  the  same  time,  active 
measures  were  taken^  with  indifferent  success,  to  bring 
about  an  oligarchical  revolution  in  all  the  subject  and 
allied  cities.  But  the  rule  of  the  oligarchs  was  short- 
lived. The  fleet  remained  faithful  to  the  popular 
cause :  the  army  near  Athens  distrusted  the  designs 
of  the  Four  Hundred ;  and  the  citizens  were  discon- 
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tented  with  the  usurpation  of  the  oligarchs,  and  their 
own  exclusion  from  power.^ 
At  an  assembly,  called  by  the  democrats   at  the 
Pnyx,^  the  Four  Hundred  were  deposed :  the 

Overthrow  *>    '  *■ 

of  the  sovereign  power  was  vested  in  five  thousand 

oligarchs.  ,  _  ,  , 

Citizens;  and  again  payments  in  respect  of 
all  civil  offices  and  functions  were  condemned.  The 
oligarchs  were  overthrown:  but  the  old  democracy 
was  not  yet  restored.  A  limited  constitution,  dis- 
tinguished by  Aristotle  as  a  polity,  was  established,  for 
a  time,  comprising  the  upper  and  middle  classes  only. 
Peisander  and  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  oligarchy 
fled:  but  Antiphon  and  Archeptolemus  were  con- 
demned to  death,  and  their  goods  confiscated. 

This  restricted  constitution,  however,  seems  to  have 
lasted  little  longer  than  the  oligarchy  which  it  had 
supplanted;  and  the  old  democracy  soon  recovered 
its  dominion.  It  used  its  powers  with  a  lenity  which 
put  its  aristocratic  rivals  to  shame.  But  national  dis- 
asters were  impending,  which  were  to  cast  down  Ath- 
ens from  her  ascendency  among  nations,  to  cripple  the 
liberties  of  her  citizens,  and  to  demoralise  her  people. 

The  long  Peloponnesian  war  closed  in  ruin  to  the 
Athenian  arms.     The  fleet  was  captured  by 

Humiliation    ii         a       -j.  onrk/\  •  f     . 

of  Athena,  tiie  opartaus :  olHX)  prisoners  were  put  to 
death :  the  proud  capital  was  forced  to  sur- 
render to  the  Spartan  general  Lysander;  and  impe- 
rious Athens  was  compelled  to  become  a  member 
of  the  hated  Spartan  confederation.  The  glories  of 
^  ^  ^  Athens  had  culminated ;  and  were  henceforth 
destined  to  decline.     Since  the  constitution 

^  Thncyd.  viu.  64-72. 

'  The  Pnyx  was  the  place  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  assem- 
bly, ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants. 
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of  Cleisthenes,  more  than  a  hundred  years  had  passed ; 
and  they  were  the  most  glorious  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Athenian  commonwealth.^  But  there  were  yet 
some  brilliant  days  in  store  for  her ;  and  we  must  fol- 
low her  history  rapidly  to  its  close. 

For  the  present  her  fortunes  were  low  indeed.  Her 
territory  had  been  wasted  by  the  enemy :  the  tribute 
of  subject  cities  was  no  longer  poured  into  her  treas- 
ury :  her  fortifications  were  in  ruins :  her  fleet  was  dis- 
abled by  defeat,  and  laid  prostrate  under  treaty:  her 
commerce  was  impaired :  her  people  were  impoverished. 

National  humiliation  before  the  conqueror  was* not 
all  that  the  Athenians  were  called  upon  to  rnieThirt 
endure.  At  the  dictation  of  Lysander,  their  Tyrants. 
cherished  constitution  was  again  overthrown ;  and  all 
the  powers  of  the  State  were  vested  in  a  Council  of 
Thirty — soon  to  be  branded  as  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 
Their  Spartan  sympathies  were  shown  by  their  efforts 
to  cripple  the  power  of  Athens ;  and  with  the  aid  of 
Spartan  troops  they  revelled  in  a  merciless  proscrip- 
tion of  Athenian  citizens.  Executions,  confiscations, 
exile  and  imprisonment  marked  their  rule.  The  rich- 
est citizens  were  marked  out  for  destruction,  not  for 
their  crimes,  but  for  their  wealth.  The  chief  author 
of  this  execrable  proscription  was  Critias,  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman,  of  the  highest  birth,  and  many  ac- 
complishments:  but  cold-blooded  and  inexorable  in 
his  determination  to  trample  upon  the  democracy. 
All  the  citizens  were  disarmed,  except  the  knights, 
and  a  chosen  body  of  three  thousand,  who  could  be 

'  '  The  one  century  of  Athenian  greatness,  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  tyrants  to  the  defeat  of  Aigospotamos  (508-405  B.C.)  is  worth 
a  millennium  of  the  life  of  Egypt  or  Assyria.' — Freeman's  Hist,  of 
Fed.  Govt.  62. 
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relied  on.  Even  peaceful  foreign  merchants  at  the 
Piraeus,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  politics,  were  sacri- 
ficed for  the  sake  of  plunder.  Hundreds  of  citizens 
and  foreigners  fled  for  their  lives,  and  were  pursued 
into  other  lands  by  their  ruthless  persecutors.  Nor 
was  this  proscription  confined  to  Athenians :  but  three 
hundred  citizens  of  Eleusis  and  Salamis  were  brought 
to  Athens,  and  publicly  executed.  It  was  said  that 
the  Thirty  *  had  shed  more  Athenian  blood  in  eight 
months,  than  the  Peloponnesians  in  ten  years  of  war.'  ^ 
Such  monstrous  crimes  could  not  long  be  perpetrated 
with  impunity.  Thrasybulus,  a  banished  citizen,  raised 
an  armed  force  at  Thebes,  and  marched  upon  Athens, 
to  rescue  his  fellow-citizens  from  their  oppressors. 
Critias  fell  in  battle ;  and  the  Thirty  were  deposed. 
Their  place  was  supplied  by  a  Council  of  Ten,  one 
being  taken  from  each  tribe.  But  as  this  council  was 
found  to  continue  the  repressive  policy  of  the  Thirty, 
Thrasybulus  pursued  his  armed  opposition :  the  citi- 
zens flocked  to  his  standards;  and  after  a 

Democracy      •        •»  •  . 

again  re-       further  intervention  of  the  Spartans,  under 

stored.  t*  .  ' 

Pausamas,  the  Ten  were  overthrown,  and 
the  old  democracy  was  again  restored.  And  it  must 
be  recorded  to  its  credit,  that  mercy  and  not  ven- 
geance distinguished  its  return  to  power.  The  oli- 
garchs had  been  bloodthirsty,  rapacious,  and  unjust : 
the  restored  democracy,  with  noble  moderation,  pro- 
tected its  enemies  by  an  amnesty.* 

The  political  ascendency  of  Athens  over  other  Greek 
Decline  of  States  uow  gave  way  to  the  harsh  domination 
dencToT  ^'  Sparta.  Another  half-century  of  brilliant 
Athens.        independence,  however,  was  still  allotted  to 

*  Diodorns,  xiv.  33. 

«  Thucydides,  vi.  39 ;  Xenophon,  HeU,  U.  43 ;  Grote,  viu.  411-416. 
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her:  her  maritime  power  was  greater  than  ever;  and 
at  one  time,  she  recovered  a  commanding  po- 
sition in  Greece.   But  her  power  was  greatly 
reduced  by  the  social  war;  and. Thebes,  under  the 
guidance  of  Epaminondas,  acquired,  at  once, 
her  greatest  freedom  and  her  highest  mili-  ^®":°- 
tary  and  political  supremacy. 

Throughout  this  period,  the  democratic  constitu- 
tion of  Athens  was  maintained ;  and  though 

1*.  1  111  11  1         Brief  sketch 

ner  fortunes  were  less  exalted,  and  her  do-  of  Athenian 
mestic  institutions  were  deteriorated,  the  '^'^' 
genius  of  the  Athenians  maintained  its  pre-eminence. 
When  the  independence  of  Greece  was  threatened  by 
Philip,  and  Alexander  of  Macedon,  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes  surpassed  all  former  examples  of  Greek 
oratory,  ^schines  was  second  only  to  Demosthenes 
himself.  This  period  of  decline  was  also  made  illus- 
trious by  the  genius  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Xenophon. 
But  the  days  of  her  greatness  and  of  her  freedom 
were  numbered.  She  fell,  not  from  internal 
dissensions,  nor  from  the  failure  of  her  dem-  Greece  by 

Macedon. 

ocratic  institutions,  bnt  under  the  overpow- 

886  B.C. 

ering  military  force  of  Macedon.    Alexander 
trampled  upon  Greece ;  and  a  few  years  later  Athens 
was  required  by  Antipater  to  renounce  her  democratic 
constitution,  and  not  only  to  disfranchise,  „  „  ^  ^ 

•'   ,  .  _      _  Fall  of  the 

but  to  banish  her  poorer  citizens.    No  less  Athenian 

■■•  democracy. 

than    12,000   of   her    21,000    citizens    were 
driven  into  exile.*    Her  patriots  and  states- 
men fell  under  Macedonian  vengeance.     The  great 
orator  who  had  warned  his  countrymen  against  the 
ambition  of  Philip  and  Alexander  lived  to  see  the 
degradation  of  his  country ;  and  was  slain  by  Mace- 

'  Grote,  Ei9t.  xu.  436 ;  ThirlwaU,  EUt.  vU.  309. 
VOL.  I.— 6 
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donian  foes  whom  he  had  denounced.  The  once  free 
people  of  Athens  and  of  Greece  became  the  servile 
subjects  of  Macedonian  satraps.  Their  fair  cities  were 
garrisoned  by  foreign  troops  :  their  national  spirit  was 
subdued;  and  their  genius  sickened  and  died  out 
The  glories  of  Greece  faded  with  its  freedom.^ 

'  Grote  says  the  close  of  the  generation  contemporary  with  Alex- 
ander is  '  the  epoch,  from  whence  dates  not  only  the  extinction 
of  Grecian  political  freedom  and  self-action,  bat  also  the  decay  of 
productive  genius,  and  the  debasement  of  that  consummate  literary 
and  rhetorical  excellence  which  the  fourth  century  B.C.  had  seen 
exhibited  in  Plato  and  Demosthenes.' — Eisi,  xii.  661. 
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CHAPTEE  ILL 

GREECE. 

BETIBW  OP  ATHENIAN  DEHOCKACY — ITS  CONSPICUOUS  MERITS  AND 
DEFECTS — PUBLIC  SPIBIT  OP  THE  ATHENIANS — ORATOBY — CUL- 
TUBE— LEADERS  AND  DEICAOOGUBS — ^ATHENIAN  FBANCHISB — 
ATHENS  AS  A  STATE — JUDICATURE — PUBLIC  AMUSEMENTS — COR- 
RUPTION AND  DEGENERACY — THE  ACHAIAN  LEAGUE— GREEK  COL- 
ONIES. 

Having  closed  this  sketch  of  the  fortanes  of  Athens, 
and  her  democracy,  we  may  here  briefly  re- 
view the  working  of  her  democratic  constitn-  Athenian 
tion,  its  merits  and  defects,  its  glories,  its 
vices,  and  its  degeneracy. 

During  the  period  in  which  Athens  was  governed 
by  a  democracy,  are  recorded  her  greatest  material 
prosperity,  her  most  brilliant  achievements  in  war, 
her  ascendency  among  the  States  of  Greece,,  her 
ablest  generals  and  statesmen,  her  most  famous  ora- 
tors, philosophers,  and  historians,  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  her  literature  and  arts,  and  the  most  ex- 
tended cultivation  of  her  people.  Within  this  period 
are  comprised  the  proudest  memories  and  monuments 
of  Athenian  history. 

Many  causes   contributed  to  this  memorable  re- 
sult.      First,   there   was    a    coincidence    of  National 
national  enlightenment  and  of  freedom.    All  ^1^*^^^ 
the  social  customs  of   the  Greeks,  as  we  ^^^^^^ 
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have  already  shown,  had  been,  for  centuries,  ad- 
vancing their  education.  Nothing  had  been  want- 
ing to  this  end,  in  an  age  when  printing  was  un- 
known, and  even  writing  was  little  practised ;  and 
thus  the  people  were  gradually  trained  to  self-gov- 
ernment. The  memory  of  past  misrule  and  oppres- 
sion led  them  to  value  every  successive  extension 
of  their  privileges :  while  intellectual  culture  had  pre- 
pared them  for  their  judicious  exercise.  When  every 
citizen  found  himself  a  member  of  the  body  politic, 
he  was  fiUed  with  self-respect,  and  fired  with  senti- 
ments  of  national  union,  prowess  and  glory.  The 
people  were  themselves  the   State.      They 

Warlike  . 

spirit  of  went  forth  armed  to  fight  their  country's 
^''''°'-  battles,  with  all  the  energy  of  a  single  will ; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  showed  rare,  disr 
crimination  in  the  choice  of  generals.  Among  their 
elected  generals  at  Marathon,  were  Miltiades,  The- 
mistocles,  and  Aristides.  It  was  to  men  of  noble  birth 
that  the  people  generally  turned,  as  leaders  in  the 
field  of  battle.  The  demos  was  jealous  of  any  author- 
ity but  its  own :  but  to  its  generals  it  confided  more 
power  than  it  was  willing  to  yield  to  any  civil  magis- 
trate. The  ten  generals  superseded  the  archons  in 
Fifth  cen-  civil,  no  less  than  in  military,  functions.^ 
*'»^»«'-  Herodotus,  in  a  well-known  passage,  has 
borne  witness  to  the  extraordinary  impulse  given  by 
freedom  to  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Athenians : — 'The 
Athenians  while  under  a  tyrant,  were  not  superior  in 
war  to  any  of  their  surrounding  neighbours :  but  so 
soon  as  they  got  rid  of  their  tyrants,  became  by  far 

*  Freeman,  Wst.  of  Fed.  Govt.  285.  See  also  p.  800  for  some  in- 
stractlye  illustrations  of  the  gradual  separation  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary f onctioiis. 
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the  first  of  alL  These  things  show  that,  while  kept 
down  by  one  man,  they  were  slack  and  timid,  like 
men  working  for  a  master :  but  when  they  were  lib- 
erated, eyery  single  man  became  eager  in  exertions  for 
his  own  benefit' ' 

This  warlike  energy  was  conspicuous  in  the  battles 
of  Marathon,  Salamis,  Flatsea,  and  Mykale,^  which 
placed  the  Athenians  at  the  head  of  ,  the  Greek 
State&  Democracy  suited  the  genius  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, and  thus  encouraged  their  warlike  spirit  But 
we  must  guard  ourselves  against  any  general  infer- 
ence in  favour  of  democracy  as  producing  superiority 
in  war.  The  Spartans,  without  freedom,  were  not  less 
eminent  in  valour  and  in  military  prowess,  and  they 
maintained  their  ascendency  for  a  much  longer  pe- 
riod. And  all  the  Greek  States,  whether  free  or  not, 
were  eventually  to  succumb  to  the  Macedonian  kings. 
Any  national  sentiment,  or  prejudice,  has  sufficed  to 
arouse  the  warlike  instincts  of  mankind.  Loyalty, 
fanaticism,  hatred,  and  greed  of  plunder  have  made 
good  soldiers  of  most  races,  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
and  xmder  every  form  of  government  In  Athens  and  in 
other  free  States,  the  warlike  spirit  has  naturally  been 
most  active  when  the  greatest  confidence  and  union 
of  sentiment  animated  the  people  and  their  rulers. 

It  was  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  fight  for  his 
country;  and  a  standing  army,  in  time  of  Mercenary 
peace,  being  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  ^°°p*- 

'  Herodotus,  v.  78.     Mr.  Grote's  translation  has  been  cited ;  Bist, 

iv.  238. 

'  Justice,  however,  must  be  done  to  Sparta.  Athens  won  Mara- 
thon alone,  Salamis  with  Sparta,  having  the  principdl  part,  Platsea 
with  Sparta,  the  latter  having  the  first  honours,  Mykal6  also  with 
Sparta,  Athens  bearing  off  the  principal  honours. 
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of  a  democracy,  was  not  maintained  by  the  Greek 
Statea  At  Argos  an  armed  force,  called  ^  the  Thou- 
sand,' overthrew  the  democracy  and  established  an 
oligarchy.^  Even  in  time  of  war,  no  troops  received 
any  pay  at  Athens,  except  foreign  mercenaries,  until 
Pericles  introduced  the  payment  of  citizens  who 
served  as  soldiers.^ 

Athens  became  so  frequently  engaged  in  wars,  that 
they  could  scarcely  have  been  carried  on  by  unpaid 
forces;  and  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athe- 
nian citizens  became  less  willing  to  risk  their  own 
lives  in  battle.  They  had  become  addicted  to  the 
arts  and  luxuries  of  peace,  and  gladly  found  substi- 
tutes. The  same  change  also  came  over  the  spirit  of 
the  Spartans.    Mercenary  soldiers  were  mul- 

QA/V    ^m     ft 

tiplied  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes ;  and  the 
decay  of  military  ardour,  among  the  Greeks  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  favoured  the  designs  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  The  new  military  system  not  only  tended 
to  lower  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  the  Athenians, 
but  led  to  scandalous  corruption :  the  generals  lived 
in  splendour  and  luxury,  and  soldiers  were  charged 
to  the  State,  who  had  never  served  in  the  field.  The 
same  frauds  were  practised  in  the  navy.* 
With  that  vigour  in  war  which  distinguished  Athens, 

in  her  best  days,  there  grew  up  a  passionate 

Political  ac-  ••i<i  j«i*  •  ••ia**  ■*:« 

tivityofthe  spint  of  patriotism  m  civil  affairs.     Every 

Ataeniana.  i     i    ii        •    <  >  11  0 

man  accounted  the  interests  and  honour  of 
his  country  as  his  own.  No  sacrifice  was  too  great  for 
the  service  of  the  State.  And  this  patriotic  zeal  was 
accompanied  by  an  extraordinary  activity  in  public 

'  Thucydides,  v.  81 ;  Arist.  PolU,  v.  4 ;  Boeckh,  288. 
»  Boeckh,  272 ;  supra,  80. 
>  Boeckh,  292. 
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affairs.  In  the  senate,  the  ecclesia,  and  the  dicastery 
there  was  a  constant  contention  of  rival  orators. 
Every  citizen  was  at  once  a  politician  and  a  juryman : 
his  voice  was  to  be  heard  everywhere :  the  business 
of  the  State  was  transacted  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
market-place.  To  our  modem  conceptions,  nothing 
but  confusion  and  tumult  could  be  expected  from  such 
a  system  of  government,  which  must,  indeed,  be  re- 
garded as  a  political  phenomenon.  Athens,  however, 
was  a  smaU  city  compared  with  European  capitals  of 
the  present  day:  it  could  raorely  have  assembled  a 
greater  number  of  citizens  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
see,  in  England,  gathered  at  a  public  meeting :  the 
issues  placed  before  them  were  generally  simple ;  and 
they  were  guided  to  their  determinations  by  the 
ablest  statesmen,  and  most  consummate  orators  of 
their  age. 

Some  striking  passages  in  the  noble  funeral  oration 
of  Pericles,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  exhibit  the  zeal  and  judgment  oration  of 
with  which  the  Athenians  exercised  their 
privileges. 

^We  are  the  only  people,'  he  said,  *that  consider  the 
man  who  takes  no  part  in  public  affairs,  not  as  unofficious, 
but  as  useless ;  and  we  ourselves  judge  rightly  of  measures, 
if  we  do  not  originate  them.' 

And  again : — 

*  We  always  hear  and  pronounce  on  public  matters,  when 
discussed  by  our  leaders,  or  perhaps  strike  out  for  ourselves 
correct  reasonings  about  them  :  far  from  accounting  discus- 
sion an  impediment  to  action,  we  complain  only  if  we  are 
not  told  what  is  to  be  done,  before  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
do  it.     For,  in  truth,  we  combine  in  the  most  remarkable 
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manner  these  two  qualities, — extreme  boldness  in  execu- 
tion, with  full  debate  beforehand,  on  that  which  we  are 
going  about :  whereas,  with  others  ignorance  alone  imparts 
boldness,  debate  introduces  hesitation.'^ 

It  may  be  said  that  this  speech  was  not  without 
flattery  to  the  Athenians,  to  whom  it  was  addressed : 
but  its  general  truth  is  attested  by  their  history.  And 
Tiow  rare  a  picture  it  presents  of  a  free  State,  in 
ancient  times!  Popular  self-government,  freedom  of 
speech,  cautious  deliberation,  bold  execution:  what 
more  could  be  said  of  the  most  free  and  well-ordered 
States  of  our  own  age  :  of  England,  or  of  America?  . 

The  men  who  aspired  to  lead  the  Athenians,  resorted 
to  the  popular  arts  which  have,  in  all  ages,  been  used 
Athenian  *^  influence  the  multitude.  Some,  like  The- 
leadera.  mistocles,  at  One  time,  and  Alcibiades  at  an- 
other, sought  to  dazzle  them  by  display,  and  by  courte- 
ous intercourse  with  the  citizens :  others,  like  Aristides 
and  Pericles,  were  content  to  lead  them  by  calm  judg- 
ment, and  the  mastery  of  persuasive  eloquence.  Peri- 
cles was  the  true  type  of  a  Greek  leader — soldier, 
statesman,  and  orator.  Under  his  rule,  the  democracy 
was  instinct  with  the  genius  and  will  of  a  single  mind.^ 
And  so  long  as  the  fortunes  of  the  republic  were  in  the 
ascendant,  the  Athenians  displayed  a  remarkable  con- 
stancy to  the  counsels  of  their  leaders.  It  has  been 
said,  indeed,  that  the  democratic  forms  of  Athens,  and 
other  Greek  republics,  were  deceptive,  the  real  power 

'  Thiicydides,  ii.  34-46 ;  Qrote,  Eist.  vi.  196. 

^  '  Pericles,  indeed,  by  his  rank,  ability,  and  known  integrity,  was 
enabled  to  exercise  an  independent  control  over  the  multitude — in 
short,  to  lead  them  instead  of  being  led  by  them.'  *  What  was  nom- 
inally a  democracy,  became,  in  his  hands,  government  by  the  first 
citizen.*— Thucyd.  ii.  66. 
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of  the  State  being  always  in  the  hands  of  a  few  lead- 
ing men  :^  but  is  not  this  ever  the  case,  under  all  insti- 
tutions? The  Jews  were  led  by  their  prophets:  the 
Greeks  by  their  generals,  orators,  and  statesmen :  the 
English  are  led  by  their  public  men,  their  political 
parties,  and  their  newspapers.  The  Athenians  were 
persuaded  by  the  oratory,  or  led  by  the  arts  of  able 
and  ambitious  citizens:  but  the  real  power  of  the 
people  was  often  shown  by  the  disgrace  and  exile  of 
their  foremost  men,  and  by  the  passionate  impulses 
by  which  their  government  was  swayed. 

The  Athenians,  notwithstanding  their  democratic 
spirit,  valued  highly  the  claims  of  birth  and  influence 
ancestry.  To  gain  influence  with  the  people,  ofwrth. 
popular  leaders  claimed  a  descent  from  Hercules  or 
Ajax;  and  reUed  upon  their  pedigree,  no  less  than 
upon  their  gracious  manners,  to  become  the  spoiled 
favourites  of  the  populace.^  According  to  the  theory 
of  the  Athenian  laws,  all  citizens  were  equal,  but  birth 
and  wealth  were  generally  able  to  maintain  their  as- 
cendency. Most  of  the.  eminent  men  who  ruled  the 
State — Solon,  Cleisthenes,  Pericles,  and  Alcibiades — 
were  of  noble  birth.  The  highest  offices  of  the  com- 
monwealth were  divided  among  the  Eupatrid  families. 
Rarely  were  fleets  and  armies  commanded  by  any  but 
men  of  gentle  blood.  Never  was  aristocrat  more  in- 
solent or  audacious  than  Alcibiades:  yet,  for  some 
time,  he  was  the  idol  of  the  people. 

A  change,  however,  in  the  birth  and  pretensions  of 
the  democratic  leaders,  is  observable  in  the  ^^^g. 
course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     The  '  dem-  g<>g"«^« 
agogues'  who  obtained  influence  at  this  time — ^Cleon, 

'  Draper,  Intellectual  Progress  in  Europe,  i.  137. 
'  Lloyd,  Age  of  Pericles,  i.  216. 
5» 
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Oleophon,  and  others — ^were  of  a  lower  social  station 
than  the  statesmen  who  ruled  Athens  from  the  days  of 
Solon  to  those  of  Pericles.  Many  of  these  men  were 
bold,  capable,  and  eloquent  leaders :  but  their  want  of 
birth  was  a  continual  occasion  for  reproach ;  and  their 
merits  received  scant  justice  from  their  political  op- 
ponents, or  the  aristocratic  historians  of  their  time. 
The  aristocratic  reactions  of  this  period,  and  the  gen- 
eral disparagement  of  the  'demagogues,'  attest  the 
continued  influence  of  the  higher  classes,  in  Athenian 
society  and  politics.* 

The  earlier  leaders  of  the  Athenians  had  been  at 
once  generals  and  statesmen:  military  and  political 
power  being  united  in  the  same  persons.  Miltiades, 
Aristides,  Themistocles  and  Pericles,  led  Athenian 
armies  to  battle,  and  guided  the  councils  of  the  as- 
sembly. They*  represented  the  executive  power  of 
the  State.  But  when  mercenaries  began  to  take  the 
place  of  citizen-soldiers,  and  professional  generals  to 
supersede  the  old  type  of  Greek  military  leaders,  the 
men  who  exercised  influence  in  the  assembly  had  no 
other  connection  with  the  State,  and  were  stigmatised 
as  demagogues.  In  this  sense,  however,  such  eminent 
citizens  as  Callistratus  and^schines,  and  even  Demos- 
thenes himself,  were  demagogues.  In  the  political 
life  of  Athens  there  was  room  for  statesmen,  orators 
and  patriots,  as  well  as  for  the  lower  race  of  adventu- 
rers, who  traded  upon  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  people.  And  in  the  contentions  of  the  oligarchic 
and  popular  parties,  democratic  leaders  were  neces- 

'  Aristotle  denounces  demagogues  as  the  '  pests  of  democracies' — 
*  corrupting  the  multitude  by  indulgence,  and  exasperating  the  rich 
hy  agrarian  laws  and  the  weight  of  public  burthens,  until  necessity 
compels  them  to  resist  oppression  by  foTce.*—-Polit.  book  vii.  ch.  5. 
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sary  for  the  protection  of  the  people  against  the  dan- 
gerous combinations  of  their  political  enemies.  With- 
out their  counsels,  the  popular  constitution  could  not 
have  been  maintained.^  Every  free  State  has  had  its 
demagogues :  some  have  been  patriots :  some  mis- 
chievous knaves :  but  both  have  been  confounded  in 
one  common  censure,  by  the  anti-popidar  party,  whom 
they  have  resisted  and  provoked.  History  may  dis- 
cern their  respective  claims  to  approbation  or  re- 
proach :  but  good  and  bad  demagogues  are  as  insepa- 
rable from  a  republic,  as  are  good  and  bad  princes 
and  councillors  from  a  monarchy. 

"With  the  growing  fortunes  of  democracy,  oratory 
became  a  popular  study,  and  was  taught  study  of 
by  professional  rhetors  and  sophists.^  Dis-  ^^^^^^'y- 
putation  became  at  once  the  business  and  the  plea- 
sure of  all  cultivated  and  aspiring  ciiKizens.  Whether 
aiming  at  the  distinctions  of  public  life,  or  preparing 
for  the  defence  of  their  own  rights,  or  seeking  instruc- 
tion in  philosophy  and  intellectual  accomplishments, 
the  young  citizens  of  Athens  eagerly  sought  instruc- 
tion in  dialectics.  It  were  beside  our  purpose  to 
inquire  into  the  moral  effects  of  the  teaching  of  the 
sophists,^  which  offended  the  religious  sentiments  and 
social  prejudices  of  many  of  their  contemporaries. 
But  it  is  certain  that  their  influence  was  great  in  stim- 
ulating the  natural  disposition  of  the  Athenians  for 

*  According  to  Grote, '  they  formed  the  vital  movement  of  all  that 
was  tutelary  and  public-spirited  in  democracy.  Aggressive  in  re- 
spect to  official  delinquents,  they  were  defensive  in  .respect  to  the 
public,  and  the  constitution.' — Hut.  of  Oreece,  viii.  68. 

' '  Antiphon  was  the  first  person  who  wrote  speeches  for  money, 
and  was  paid  highly  for  them.'— Boeckh,  PvbUcEc,  of  Athms,  132. 

»  See  Grote,  EUt,  ch.  xlvi  ;  Thirlwall,  Hist,  iv.  209. 
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public  life.  They  swelled  the  crowds  in  the  assembly 
and  the  dioasteries ;  and  diminished  the  number  of 
*  silent  members.'  The  young  men  who  had  learned  tq 
argue  and  to  refute  opponents,  flocked  to  the  assembly 
to  display  their  rhetoric ;  and  as  disputation  rather 
than  the  pursuit  of  truth  had  been  the  object  of  their 
studies,  it  is  not  improbable  that — ^like  aspiring  youths 
fresh  from  our  modern  debating  societies — they  may 
have  exhibited  more  rhetorical  skill  than  depth  of 
reasoning.  Their  forwardness  and  flippancy  were 
satirised  by  Aristophanes :  but  we  must  not  condemn 
such  failings  with  too  much  severity.  Public  life  was 
at  once  the  duty  and  the  ambition  of  the  Athenians. 
Were  they  to  train  themselves  for  their  proper  func- 
tions :  or  to  appear  before  their  fellow-citizens  awk- 
ward and  unskilful  ?  If  they  trained  themselves  for 
the  chariot  raceT,  and  for  wrestling,  why  not  for  the 
higher  art  of  oratory  ?  Their  conceit  may  have  been 
encouraged :  but  conceit  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
strongest  inducements  to  engage  in  the  trials  and  sac- 
rifices of  politics ;  and  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
highest  public  virtues.  Many  of  the  popular  orators 
may  have  been  justly  exposed  to  ridicule  :  but  where, 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  shall  we  find  so  high  a 
general  standard  of  oratory,  in  assemblies  of  the 
people,  as  that  for  which  the  Athenians  were  distin- 
guished above  all  their  contemporaries  ? 

But  far  above  the  range  of  ordinary  rhetoric,  ora- 
oratorya  *^^  ^^^  Cultivated  as  a  fine  art,  like  poetry, 
^^^^^'  painting,  sculpture,  music  and  acting.^  It 
was  studie*,  prepared,  fashioned,  and  perfected  with 
the  care  and  practised  skill  of  the  artist    The  oration 

'  Jebb,  AtHe  Orators,  Intr.  IxxL 
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was  the  cherished  form  of  intellectnal  expression; 
and  even  essays  and  pamphlets,  never  designed  to  be 
spoken,  were  written  in  the  guise  of  speeches,  by  Iso- 
crates,  Antiphon,  Andocides,  and  other  masters  of  the 
rhetorical  art^  And  in  this  manner,  without  the  aid 
of  printing,  public  opinion  was  formed  by  the  circu- 
lation of  written  addresses  to  the  people.  The  Greeks 
had  been  trained,  from  early  times,  to  high  concepr 
tions  of  the  graces  of  public  speaking:  oratory  and 
debate  had  attained  the  highest  excellence  in  the 
Homeric  poems  :^  the  taste  for  rhetoric  had  been  kept 
alive  by  recitations  of  poetry;  and  where  political 
and  forensic  oratory  was  encouraged  by  free  institu- 
tions, they  exacted  finished  and  artistic  performances. 
It  was  not  so  much  by  close  reasoning,  that  orators 
sought  to  convince  their  audience,  as  by  appeals  to 
their  passions,  their  interests,  their  prejudices,  and 
their  national  pride.'  But  their  speech  was  ever 
moulded  in  artistic  forms,  and  designed  to  produce 
the  most  striking  effects  attainable  by  art 

Another  characteristic  of  this  democracy  was  an 
unprecedented  freedom  of  speech,*  to  which  preedom  of 
every  institution  and  social  custom  of  the  »p««c*»- 

*  Jebb,  AUie  Orators,  Intr.  Ixxi.  ;  Curtins,  Hist.  iv.  14.  v.  173, 174. 
'  '  When  we  find  these  speeches  in  Homer,  we  know  that  there 

must  have  been  men  who  coold  speak  them  :  so  from  the  existence 
of  anits  who  conld  speak  them,  we  know  that  there  must  have  been 
crowds  who  could  feel  them.' — Gladstone,  Studies  an  Homer,  iii  107. 
•Aristotle,  Rhet  i.  2,  &c.;  Hume's  Essay,  Of  Eloquent;  Lord 
Brougham's  Eloquence  €f  the  Ancients.  According  to  Mr.  Fronde, 
'The  brilliance  of  oratory  is,  at  all  times,  and  from  the  very  naturo 
of  the  art,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  truth  contained  in  it.' — 
Fronde's  Ireland,  ii.  329. 

*  In  the  time  of  Solon  the  Athenians  passed  a  decree  '  that  no  one 
under  pain  of  death,  should,  either  by  speech  or  writing,  persuade 
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Athenians  contributed.  In  tlie  assembly,  they  dis- 
cussed all  measures  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  State, 
and  heard  the  impassioned  addresses  of  contending 
orators.  In  thedicasteries,  generals  and  public  men 
were  fiercely  accused,  and  boldly  defended.  In  pri- 
vate life,  disputation  wds  encouraged  by  philoso- 
phers, rhetors,  and  dialecticians :  learned  dialogues 
were  eagerly  listened  to :  the  profoundest  problems 
in  ethics  were  debated  by  the  disciples  of  different 
schools  of  philosophy.  Wherever  cultivated  Athe- 
nians met,  they  reasoned,  and  disputed.  Hence, 
freedom  of  speech  was  the  natural  growth  of  Athe- 
nian life.  The  license  of  public  discussion  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  libels  tolerated  on  the  stage.  The 
most  powerful  men  in  the  State — even  Pericles,  him- 
self ^ — ^were  daily  exposed  to  ridicule  and  contumely. 
Cleon  was  libelled  by  Aristophanes  in  the  '  Knights,' 
and  Socrates  caricatured  in  the  '  Clouds.'  Such  sa- 
tires were  approved  by  the  plaudits  of  the  audience.* 
A  remarkable  toleration  of  obnoxious  opinions  was 
also  generally  displayed  by  the  Athenians.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  enforce  uniformity  of  thought ;  and 
the  widest  diversity  of  speculations  was  allowed,  upon 
moral  and  political  theories.  Socrates  was  at  once  an 
example  of  this  toleration,  and  a  memorable  illustra- 

the  city  to  assert  its  right  to  the  island '  of  Salamis :  but  Solon  con- 
trived to  obtain  the  repeal  of  this  decree.— Plutarch  (Life  of  Solon), 
i.  227.  According  to  Pericles  :  *  Far  from  exercising  a  jealous  sur- 
veillance over  each  other,  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  be  Angry 
with  our  neighbour  for  doing  what  he  likes,  or  even  to  indulge  in 
those  injurious  looks  which  cannot  fail  to  be  offensive,  although 
they  inflict  no  positive  penalty.'— Thucyd.  ii.  88. 

'  Plutarch,  Life  of  Pericles. 

'  '  The  privileges  of  the  mask  were  much  larger  than  those  of 
the  cap  and  bells  among  our  ancestors.' — Thirl  wall,  Hkt,  ili.  89. 
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tion  of  its  breach.  For  thirty  years  he  had  dis- 
coursed freely  upon  religion,  ei^ics  and  politics :  his 
doctrines  were  such  as,  in  later  times,  would  have 
been  denounced  as  heresies :  his  scornful  views  of 
the  democracy  were  notorious :  his  argumentative 
triumphs  and  sarcasms  had  provoked  many  enmities : 
yet  it  was  not  until  the  Thirty  had  overthrown  the 
democracy  that  he  was  forbidden  to  teach. 
At  length,  under  the  restored  democracy,  he  ^^^•^* 
was  accused  of  irreligion,  and  of  corrupting  the  youth 
of  Athens.  Notwithstanding  the  prejudices  raised 
against  him  and  his  fearless  defence,  he  was  nearly 
acquitted:  and  had  he  not  mocked  his  judges,  and 
courted  death,  his  life  would  certainly  have  been 
spared.  Yet  was  he  unjustly  condemned:  he  died 
the  victim  of  prejudice  and  intolerance ;  and  his  death 
was  a  stain  upon  the  judicature  of  his  country.  But 
we  must  not  forget  the  age  in  which  his  lot  was  cast 
In  what  other  State  would  he  have  so  long  enjoyed 
impunity  ?  What  king  or  oligarchy  would  have  suf- 
fered him  to  impugn  the  national  faith,  or  to  deride 
the  laws?  And  what  was  the  fate  of  heretics,  in 
Christendom,  for  sixteen  centuries  after  Christ  had 
taught  the  purest  doctrines  of  justice  and  mercy? 
There  was  far  more  toleration  in  Pagan  Athens,  than 
in  Christian  Spain. 

While  the  public  life  of  the  Athenians  thus  stimu- 
lated every  intellectual  faculty,  their  taste  was  no  less 
cultivated  by  art,  and  by  the  elegancies  of  a  refined 
society. 

First  among  their  pleasures  was  the  theatre.  In 
the  fifth  century  B.o.  the  drama  arose  as  a 

The  Tlramft. 

distinct  branch  of  poetry.      First  tragedy, 

and  then  comedy,  was  cultivated.    What  nobler  stud- 
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ies  could  be  offered  to  an  intellectual  people  than  the 
tragedies  of  iBschylus,  Sophocles,   and  Euripides! 
What  more  exciting  amusement  than  the  trenchant 
satirical  comedies  of  Aristophanes!    So  much  were 
these  entertainments  prized,  that,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  State  distributed  money  to  the  poorer  citizens  to 
enable  them  to  pay  the  price  of  admission. 
Nor  should  we  omit  to  mention  their  study  of  mu- 
sic, which,  according  to  the  Greeks,  included 
^  '         not  only  the  musical  art,  but  reading  and 
elocution^ — ^accomplishments  essential  to  public  life 
and  to  the  refined  enjoyments  of  society,  and  sadly 
neglected  in  the  education  of  most  modern  States. 
The  ideal  of  a  Grecian  education,   according  to 
Plato,   Isocrates,   and    Aristotle,    combined 
Greek  edo-    bodily  strength  and  activity,  study,  and  elo- 
quence— the  qualities  of  the  athlete,  the  sol- 
dier, the  scholar  and  the  orator.^    And  these  accom- 
plishments were  brought  into  constant  activity  by  the 
pursuits  and  habits  of  Athenian  life. 

With  these  various  means  of  education,  the  intel- 
Athenian  l^ctual  powers  and  activity  of  the  Atheni- 
cuiture.  a^j^a  attained  an  extraordinary  development 
Without  the  aid  of  printing,  with  little  assistance 
even  from  writing,  they  acquired,  by  free  converse 
among  themselves,  by  the  teaching  of  philosophers, 
by  the  contemplation  of  works  of  art,  by  the  theatre, 
by  the  public  games  and  festivals,  and  above  all  by 
the  active  duties  of  free  citizens,  a  rare  and  general 
cultivation.* 

^  Grote,  Etst.  viii.  477 ;  and  see  Boeckh,  ch.  xii. 
« Grote,  xi.  871-374. 

'  In  the  pregnant  words  of  Macaulay,  '  the  Athenian  might  pass 
every  morning  in  conversation  with  Socrates,  and  might  hear  Pericles 
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So  far  the  aspects  of  Athenian  democracy  assume  a 
dazzling  brilliancy :  but  truth  demands  a  less  Athens  as  a 
flattering  view  of  some  of  its  features.  The  ®^^- 
admiration  with  which  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  has 
filled  all  classical  scholars^  is  apt  to  arouse  an  undue 
enthusiasm  for  their  institutions:  but  an  impartial 
survey  of  Athens,  as  a  State,  may  modify  our  estimate 
of  its  pretensions. 

First,  we  must  not  overlook  the  smallness  of  Athens 
as  a  State.     This  circumstance,  far  from  be-  j^^  ^^^^^_ 
ing  a  disparagement  of  the  individual  citizen,  '**^- 
gave  him  opportunities  for  political  training,  which 
are  denied  to  the  citizens  of  larger  States.^    Nor  does 
it  detract  from  the  rare  distinction  of  the  State  itself. 

speak  four  or  five  times  every  month.  He  saw  the  plays  of  Sopho- 
cles and  Aristophanes ;  he  walked  amidst  the  friezes  of  Phidias  and 
the  paintings  of  Zeuxis  :  he  knew  by  heart  the  choruses  of  Mschj>- 
lus  :  he  heard  the  rhapsodist  at  the  comer  of  the  street  reciting  the 
shield  of  Achilles  or  the  death  of  Argus  :  he  was  a  legislator,  con- 
versant with  high  questions  of  alliance,  revenue,  and  war  :  he  was 
a  soldier,  trained  under  a  liberal  and  generous  discipline  :  he  was  a 
judge,  compelled  every  day  to  weigh  the  effect  of  opposite  argu- 
ments. These  things  were  in  themselves  an  education — an  educa- 
tion eminently  fitted,  not,  indeed,  to  form  exact  or  profound  thinkers, 
but  to  give  quickness  to  the  perceptions,  delicacy  to  the  taste, 
fluency  to  the  expression,  and  politeness  to  the  manners/ — Eways,  i. 
401  (Boswell's  *  Life  of  Johnson ').  In  the  opinion  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,  '  Notwithstanding  the  defects  of  the  social  system  and  moral 
ideas  of  antiquity,  the  practice  of  tl^e  dicastery  and  the  ecclesia 
raised  the  intellectual  standard  of  an  average  Athenian  citizen  far  be- 
yond anything  of  which  there  is  yet  an  example  in  any  other  mass  of 
men,  ancient  or  modem.* — Repr.  OavL  67.  And  Mr.  Freeman  says : — 
*  There  has  never  been  another  political  society  in  the  world,  in  which 
the  average  of  the  individual  citizen  stood  so  high  as  it  did  under 
the  Athenian  democracy,  in  the  days  of  its  greatness.' — Camp.  Pol.  94. 
'  '  In  the  old  democracies  there  were  no  means  of  keeping  out  of 
sight  any  able  man  :  the  b^ma  was  open  to  him  ;  he  needed  nobody's 
consent  to  become  a  public  adviser.' — ^Mill,  Bepr.  Govt.  148. 
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It  only  raises  our  wonder  that  so  small  a  common- 
wealth should  have  occupied  so  conspicuous  a  place 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Not  all  the  vast  empires 
of  the  East ;  not  even  the  European  empires  of  Char- 
lemagne and  Charles  Y.,  have  left  annals  so  memora- 
ble, or  are  associated  with  names  so  iUustrious,  as 
this  single  city,  with  a  few  square  miles  of  territory, 
in  a  corner  of  the  Greek  peninsula.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  necessary  for  maintaining  the  due  propor- 
tions of  history,  to  remember  that  in  population  Attica 
was  about  equal  to  Liverpool  ;^  and  in  wealth  and  re- 
sources was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  flourishing 
commercial  port 

If  we  compare  the  government  of  a  single  city  with 
that  of  a  great  country — like  England— comprising 
many  cities  far  larger  than  Athens,  with  extended  ter- 
ritories, vast  populations,  and  multiplied  interests,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  genius  of  the  Athenians  has 
accustomed  us  to  form  too  high  a  conception  of  their 
political  greatness.  They  were  members  of  a  city 
community,  not  of  a  nation.  They  were  strangers  to 
the  wider  duties,  sympathies,  and  responsibilities  of  a 
great  nationality.  Petty  warfare  took  the  place  of 
peaceful  association  and  national  unity.  The  kindred 
races,  with  whom  they  should  have  been  united  by 
the  closest  ties  of  a  common  nationality,  they  treated 
as  enemies — ^made  war  upon  them  by  sea  and  land, 
and  laid  them  under  tribute.    - 

But  small  as  was  the  State,  the  assembly  was  far 
Rndenesa  ^^  great  for  careful  and  effective  delib- 
of^ve™  eration.  Like  an  English  meeting,  they 
"*®°^'  might  have  given  fair  expression  to  public 

^  The  population  of  Attica  was  about  half  a  million  ;  that  of  Liver- 
pool in  1871  was  498,405,  and  now  exceeds  600,000. 
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opinion  :  bnt  in  Athens  they  resolved  absolutely,  and 
without  appeal,  questions  of  peace  and  war,  of  life 
and  death,  of  banishment  and  confiscation.  In  Eng- 
land, a  meeting  is  summoned  to  support  some  well- 
known  and  declared  opinions,  to  hear  orators  who  are 
all  of  one  mind,  and  to  agree  to  simple  and  definite 
resolutions.  If  men  of  different  opinions  find  their 
way  into  the  meeting,  they  fail  to  obtain  a  hearing : 
dissension  obstructs  further  deliberation;  and  the 
meeting  is  closed  in  confusion  and  uproar.  But  in  the 
Athenian  assembly  every  opinion  was  represented, 
rival  orators  addressed  the  assembled  multitude,  and 
to  their  determination  were  referred  issues  as  grave 
as  any  submitted  to  chosen  senates  or  parliaments. 
Whatever  the  genius  of  the  Athenians,  such  an  insti- 
tution as  the  Ecclesia  was  an  ill-contrived  instrument 
of  popular  government. 

But  it  is  said  that  their  rare  political  education 
qualified  them  to  decide  on  these  momentous  ques- 
tions. They  listened  to  philosophers,  rhetors,  and 
statesmen :  they  went  to  the  play,  and  they  gazed 
upon  the  Parthenon.  But  can  it  be  seriously  con- 
tended that  any  of  these  means  of  education  are  to  be 
compared  with  the  press,  and  the  multiplied  resources 
of  modem  civilisation  ?  Upon  the  political  questions 
of  the  day,  are  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  Eng- 
land less  instructed  than  were  the  citizens  of  Athens  ?^ 

If  this  intellectual  people  had  known  the  political 
uses  of  representation,  or  some  other  means 
of  selecting  its   rulers,  their  high    intelli-  J?p^®®^^**" 
gence  would  have  ensured  them  the  inesti- 

'  Mr.  Freeman  suspects  '  that  the  average  Athenian  citizen  was, 
in  political  intelligence,  above  the  average  English  member  of  Par- 
liament.'— Historical  Essay Sy  2nd  ser.  147. 
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mable  privileges  of  self-government,  without  the  evils 
of  a  pure  democracy.  A  council,  like  the  Boman 
Senate,  for  the  general  administration  of  the  State, 
was  the  great  need  of  Athens.  But  where  all  the  citi- 
zens were  senators,  it  is  astonishing  that  they  escaped 
the  confusion  of  anarchy.  It  was  a  rude  and  inartifi- 
cial polity,  without  the  checks  and  balances  which 
political  experience  has  since  found  to  be  necessary 
in  a  well-ordered  State.  But  it  was  one  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  popular  government,  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Compared  with  an  Eastern  despotism,  or  a 
Greek  tyranny,  it  was  a  model  of  political  capacity, 
virtue,  and  moderation.  Elsewhere  force  and  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  rulers  was  the  supreme  law  :  in  Athens, 
and  other  Greek  States,  the  community  were  governed 
by  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  citizens — expressed, 
in  a  constitutional  form,  after  free  debate,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  counsels  of  able  and  experienced  leaders. 

In  comparing  Athens  and  other  Greek  States  with 
The  Greek  ^^^  States  pf  modem  Europe,  we  must  bear 
teiigion.  ^  mind  the  marked  differences  in  their  re- 
ligions. Many  Pagan  legends  and  traditions  being 
associated  witii  loyalty  to  chiefs  and  kings,  may 
have  kept  alive  patriotic  sentiments  :  but  the  morals 
of  the  ancients  profited  little  by  their  faith.  The 
gods  of  the  Pagans  exemplified  the  worst  passions 
and  vices  of  mankind.  They  were  represented  as 
cruel,  selfish,  cunning,  and  licentious.  There  was 
nothing  in  their  teaching  or  example  to  elevate  the 
character  of  their  worshippers.  The  worst  of  men 
could  not  be  worse  than  Zeus :  the  most  depraved  of 
women  could  not  be  more  depraved  than  Venus.  The 
coarse  mythology  of  the  Pagans  was  leavened  by 
noble  ideals  of  virtue :  philosophers  strove  to  raise 
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the  minds  of  men  aboye  their  reUgion :  the  greatest 
thinkers  were  superior  to  it :  but  the  multitude  were 
possessed  by  their  ancient  superstitions.  In  the  le- 
gendary ages,  they  awaited  the  direct  intervention  of 
the  gods,  in  every  battle  and  in  every  undertaking. 
They  never  ventured  upon  an  enterprise  without  con- 
sulting an  oracle,  or  being  guided  by  an  omen  or 
prodigy.^  And  even  in  later  times  we  cannot  but 
smile  at  their  superstitions.  These  may  be  illus- 
trated by  some  well-known  examples.  What  in- 
stance of  facile  credulity  can  exceed  that  of  the  Athe- 
nians, when  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived 
by  Peisistratus,  returning  to  the  Acropolis  under  the 
auspices  of  a  counterfeit  Minerva?^  What  more 
irrational  than  the  conduct  of  Pausanias,  the  Spartan 
general,  who  suffered  his  troops  to  be  ridden  down 
by  the  Persian  cavalry,  until  the  soothsayers  had  de- 
clared the  signs  to  be  favourable?^  What  more 
childish  than  the  omen  of  a  sneezing  soldier,  which 
had  more  effect  than  the  eloquence  of  Xenophon,  in 
encouraging  the  ten  thousand  in  their  retreat?*  Not 
less  childish  was  Timoleon's  omen  of  the  parsley. 
That  general,  in  his  war  with  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily,  met  some  mules  laden  with  parsley.  His 
soldiers  were  frightened  at  the  supposed  omen,  be- 
cause parsley  was  used  for  making  wreaths  for  tombs : 
but  Timoleon,  decking  his  own  head  with  a  wreath  of 
this  homely  herb,  said  it  was  the  victor's  crown  at 
the  Isthmian  Games ;  and  by  this  trifling  stratagem 
were  the  superstitious  Greeks  persuaded  that  they 
were  advancing  to  victory.'* 

'  Grote,  ii.  110.         '  Ibid.  iv.  140.       » Plutarch  (Aristid.),  ii.  474. 
*  Grote,  X.  lOft,  "  Grot6,  xi.  245. 
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A  religion  so  debased,  and  superstitions  so  trivial, 
could  not  but  affect  the  intellectual  and  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  people.  As  their  enlightenment  advanced, 
they  became  less  credulous ;  and  governed  their  con- 
duct rather  by  the  laws  of  their  country  than  by  the 
fear  of  their  gods  :^  but  they  were  unable  to  over- 
come the  influences  of  a  vicious  faith. 

The  leaders  of  thought,  indeed,  in  the  most  ad- 
Deciine  of  vauced  period  of  Greek  culture,  were  ^little 
Paganism,  impressed  with  the  truth  of  their  own  re- 
ligion. Four  centuries  before  Christ,  there  were 
signs  of  a  declining  faith,  among  the  Greeks,  in  their 
Pagan  divinities.  Philosophers,  historians,  and  poets 
Circa  began  to  treat  ancient  traditions  as  allego- 

*^®*'-  ries  and  myths.  This  scepticism  continued, 
until,  at  a  later  period,  Polybius,  a  highly-cultivated 
Greek,  thus  wrote  of  Pagan  superstition  : — 

*  To  me  it  is  evident,  that  this  contrivance  was,  at  first, 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  the  multitude.  For  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that  a  State  could  be  composed  of  wise  men  only, 
there  would  be  no  need  perhaps  of  any  such  invention. 
But  as  the  people  universally  are  fickle  and  inconstant, 
filled  with  irregular  desires,  precipitate  in  their  passions, 
and  prone  to  violence,  there  is  no  way  left  to  restrain 
them,  but  by  the  dread  of  things  unseen,  and  by  the  pa- 
geantry of  terrifying  fiction.'  * 

This  decay  of  the  ancient  faith  having  commenced 
centuries  before  the  rise  of  a  purer  religion,  the 
higher  order  of  minds  were  left  without  any  religious 
influences.  But  Greek  philosophy,  which  supplied 
the  place  of  religion,  was  as  intellectual  and  ennob- 

'  arote,  ii.  110.  •  Book  vi. 
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ling  as  Paganism  was  gross  and  contemptible;  and 
served  as  a  surer  guide  to  the  consciences  of  enlight- 
ened men,  than  any  religious  system  of  the  Pagans, 
until  Christianity  taught  them  a  higher  philosophy, 
together  with  a  spiritual  faith. 

With  all  its  vices,  the  faith  of  the  Greeks  did  not 
subdue  those  sentiments  of  self-respect  and  ^j^jg  j^u. 
self-reliance  which  are  essential  to  freedom,  ^ressiveot 
If  they  sought  the  help,  and  dreaded  the  « free  spirit. 
wrath  of  their  divinities,  there  was  little  in  their  my- 
thology to  inspire  them  with  awe  and  abject  prostra- 
tion. Their  deities  were  more  powerful  than  them- 
selves :  they  enjoyed  attributes  to  which  men  could 
not  aspire :  but  they  shared  the  passions  and  infirmi- 
ties of  their  worshippers.  They  quarrelled  among 
themselves :  they  engaged  in  human  strifes ;  and  they 
were  allured  by  the  fascinations  of  earthly  beauty. 
Zeus  was  a  henpecked  husband  on  Olympus,  and  a 
libertine' on  earth.  There  was  too  much  fellowship 
with  gods  like  these,  to  raise  mysterious  awe. 

But  if  the  Greeks  could  assert  their  own  rights, 
they  were  not  taught  to  respect  the  rights  or  ^^^  ^^^^ 
feelings  of  others  There  was  nothing  in  ^ocMr^rj. 
their  creed  to  encourage  charity,  and  goodwill  towards 
men.  It  bound  them  to  their  families,  their  phratries, 
their  tribes,  and  their  fellow-citizens :  but  it  steeled 
their  hearts  against  all  other  sympathies.  To  them,, 
foreigners  were  barbarians  and  enemies :  slaves  were 
as  the  beasts  of  the  field.  War  with  other  States  was 
their  natural  pastime ;  and  they  pursued  it  without 
pity  or  remor&e.  Even  kindred  Hellenic  races,  allied 
in  religion  and  blood,  raged,  with  unnatural  hatred, 
in  the  battle-field.  Nor  did  the  closer  bonds  of  citi- 
zenship restrain  the  bitterest  enmities  in  civil  Ufe. 
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The  Pagan  faith  was  narrow  and  selfish:  it  united 

fimall  brotherhoods,  but  it  was  cold  and  pitiless  to  the 

human  race. 

Slavery  was  no  less  hurtful  than  Paganism  to  the 

character  of   the  Greeks.    Not  only  did  it 

Slavery.  .      •  -t  i»j.»      i  '    •^  "i_     j     'j.    • 

Circumscribe  political  privileges :  but  it  im- 
paired the  virtues  of  the  governing  class.  The  Athe- 
nians, indeed,  had  the  credit  of  treating  their  slaves 
more  gently  than  their  neighbours :  but  wherever 
slavery  has  flourished,  it  has  hardened  the  hearts  of 
masters,  and  fostered  selfishness.  Slavery  farther 
discouraged  the  useful  industry  of  citizens.  Manual 
labour,  being  the  lot  of  slaves,  was  held  to  dishonour 
freemen,  whose  sole  occupations  were  war  and  poli- 
tics. Nothing  gives  so  much  stability  to  social  life, 
as  steadfast  industry;  and  this  was  wanting  to  the 
Greeks.  Their  business  was  found  in  the  agora,  the 
religious  festival,  and  the  theatre.  Instead  of  public 
life  being  the  occasional  duty  of  all  citizens,  it  was 
their  constant  vocation.  To  a  certain  number  of 
thoughtful  citizens,  leisure  was  a  signal  privilege  :  to 
the  multitude  it  was  a  source  of  demoralisation  to 
themselves,  and  of  mischief  to  the  State. 

The  operation  of  these  religious  and  moral  influ- 
Athenian  ©uces  may  be  traced  in  many  of  the  actions 
poucy.  of  jj^Q  Athenians.  With  the  greatest  admi- 
ration for  their  genius,  and  for  the  surpassing  interest 
of  their  history,  we  cannot  be  blind  to  their  faults.^ 

^  Boeckh,  whose  judgment  is  very  harsh,  says  of  the  Greeks : — *  If 
any  competent  judge  of  moral  actions  will  contemplate  their  char- 
acter without  prejudice,  and  unbiassed  by  their  high  intellectual 
endowments,  he  will  find  that  their  private  life  was  unstable  and 
devoid  of  virtue  ;  that  their  public  life  was  a  tissue  of  restless  in- 
trigues and  evil  passions ;  and,  what  was  the  worst  of  all,  that  there 
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The  character  of  a  people  determines  their  jpolicy 
more  distinctly  than  their  enlightenment.  With  the 
Athenians,  selfishness  was  the  rule  of  aU  their  ac- 
tions. They  were  haughty  and  quarrelsome  with  their 
neighbours:  they  were  cruel  to  their  enemies;^  they 
were  unfair  and  ungenerous  to  their  allies :  they  were 
unjust  to  one  another.  If  an  oligarchy  ruled,  they 
oppressed  the  people:  if  the  democracy  was  in  the 
ascendant,  they  pressed  heavily  upon  the  rich :  they 
had  no  consideration,  or  sense  of  responsibility  to- 
wards  others,  while  they  squandered  the  revenues  of 
the  State  upon  their  own  amusements.  Such  faults, 
indeed,  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Athenians — ^who  were 
far  more  generous  and  liberal  than  their  Spartan  rivals 
— ^nor  to  the  Greeks.  They  were  the  faults  of  human 
nature,  unregenerated  by  a  pure  religion,  or  a  high 
standard  of  morals,  and  of  an  age  in  which  violence 
and  wrong  were  the  law  of  nations.  Kings,  tyrants, 
aristocracies,  and  democracies  were  alike  under  the 
sway  of  selfishness.  It  was  not  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  the  character  of  the  rulers,  which  deter- 
mined the  policy  of  the  States  of  antiquity. 

The  conditions  of  Greek  society  must  be  regarded  in 
all  our  speculations  upon  Athenian  democ-  Athenian 
racy.     With  such  habits  as  those  which  we  '«"«»^i««- 
have  described,  we  may  wonder  how  the  Athenian 
citizens  were  able  to  attend  to  the  ordinary  duties  of 
life.     All  their  time  and  energy  would  seem  to  have 

existed  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  the  Christian  world,  a  want 
of  moral  principle,  and  a  harshness  and  cruelty  in  the  popular 
mind.'— Pub,  Ec,  ofAthevs,  Sir  G.  Lewis's  translation,  194 ;  see  also, 
ibid.  398. 

'  The  massacres  of  MitylSne,  Scione  and  Melos  displayed  the 
ferocity  of  barbarians,  rather  than  of  civilised  Greeks. 
VOL.  I.— 6 
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been  absorbed  in  public  affairs,  or  other  kindred  pur- 
suits. How  did  they  live  ?  The  answer  is  simple  : 
they  had  nothing  to  do.  All  the  toilsome  work  of  life 
was  performed  for  them  by  metics  and  slaves.  The 
metics  rapidly  increased,  with  the  growth  of  the 
Piraeus,  and  the  extension  of  maritime  commerce; 
many  had  been  enfranchised  by  Cleisthenes,  but  they 
were  not  generally  admitted  to  the  franchise.  The 
slaves  who  tilled  the  soil,  laboured  in  handicrafts, 
and  performed  all  menial  services,  and  whose  num- 
bers amounted  to  about  foUr-fifths  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, had  no  political  rights.^  Hence  the  privileged 
citizens,  who  lived  upon  the  produce  or  rental  of  their 
land,  or  upon  the  industry  of  slaves,  were,  in  relation 
to  the  entire  community,  a  select  body,  enjoying  ample 
leisure  for  politics  and  intellectual  culture ;  and,  how- 
ever equal  among  themselves,  exercising  power  over 
*  the  masses.'  The  metics  and  slaves  comprised  the  en- 
tire body  of  the  working  classes,  and  many  traders  and 
artificers  who,  in  modem  society,  would  be  reckoned 
among  the  middle  class.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
Athenian  constitution,  however  democratic  as  an  asso- 
ciation of  citizens,  was  very  far  removed  from  a  repub- 
lic, constituted  on  the  general  basis  of  population.  It 
could  not  properly  be  called  an  oligarchy,  for  it  com- 
prised all  classes  of  citizens  ;  and  the  exclusion  of 
aliens  and  slaves  was  a  natural  limitation  of  the  fran- 
chise, which  has  been  recognised  by  modem  States. 
This  principle  being  admitted,  the  number  of  Athe- 
nian citizens,  amounting  to  upwards  of  twenty  thou- 
sand, in  a  population  of  about  half  a  million,  was  no 

1  Boeckh  enters  minutely  into  the  d^erent  estimates  of  the  relative 
numbers  of  freemen,  metics  and  slaves  in  Attica  {Pub,  Ec.  of  Athens, 
book  i.  ch.  vii.). 
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inconsiderable  enfranchisemeni^  It  may  be  fairly 
compared  with  the  electoral  franchise  of  England,  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  household  suffrage,  in  1867.^ 
The  Athenian  constitution  was  faulty,  not  by  reason 
of  the  number  of  citizens  associated  with  the  State, 
but  of  their  too  direct  action  upon  its  councils.  Under 
representative  institutions,  the  electoral  body  would 
have  been  limited,  and  even  select,  comprising  the 
upper  and  the  greater  part  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
excluding  the  main  body  of  the  working  classes.  But 
as  the  principles  of  representation  were  unknown,  and 
the  political  conscience  of  the  Athenians  was  neither 
sensitive  nor  elevated,  the  citizens  who  ruled  the 
State  were  wholly  without  moral  responsibility  to  the 
classes  not  included  in  the  franchise.  They  were 
themselves  the  State  :  they  governed  for  themselves, 
and  in  their  own  interests  :  they  had  no  sense  of  duty 
to  others :  no  respect  for  public  opinion,  beyond  their 
own  privileged  circle  :  no  patriotism  save  for  their 
own  contracted  ideal  of  the  State. 

Considerable  changes  in  the  constituent  body  ap- 
pear to  have  occurred,  from  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.     So  long  as  the  rule  of  the^fra^*^ 

cliisG 

the  old  Attic  tribes  was  maintained,  the  gov- 
ernment, though  democratic  in  form,  had  been  really 
vested  in  the  noble,  the  rich,  and  the  cultivated  classes 
of  Athenian  society.     The  enfranchised  citi-  Lowering  of 
zens  were  the  dite  of  Attica.     But  this  limit-  ter  of'tS*^" 
ed  body  was  gradually  enlarged.     Numbers  democracy. 

'  Assnming  the  citizens  and  their  families  to  have  amounted  to 
upwards  of  90,000  persons ;  they  formed  somewhat  less  than  a  fifth 
of  the  population. 

^  We  have  already  compared  the  population  of  Attica  with  that  of 
Liverpool,  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  before  the  extension  of 
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of  a  lower  class  gained  admission  to  the  franchise 
by  new  qualifications — many  by  fraud.  Under  Peri- 
cles there  had  been  an  extensive  immigration  from  the 
country  into  Athens ;  and  these  immigrants,  removed 
from  their  accustomed  occupations,  formed  a  city 
populace,  like  the  Plebs  of  Bome,  at  a  later  period. 
At  the  same  time,  numbers  of  the  higher  classes  were 
withdrawn  from  the  city  by  their  public  services,  or 
lost  their  lives  during  the  war.  The  Peloponnesian 
war  made  havoc  among  the  Athenian  nobles,  as  the 
wars  of  the  Eoses  struck  down  the  ancient  baronage 
of  England.^  Hence  a  preponderance  of  the  poorer 
citizens — ^less  versed  in  public  affairs,  less  cultivated, 
and  less  patriotic — ^was  changing  the  character  of  the 
democracy.  Nowhere  had  the  citizens  of  this  class 
such  opportunities  of  political  education  and  culture 
as  at  Athens.  The  public  and  social  life  of  the  city 
comprehended  all  classes  alike — whether  rich  or  poor, 
high-bom  or  humble — ^but  the  hard  struggles  and 
necessities  of  the  poor  could  not  fail  to  restrict  their 
education,  and  to  expose  them  to  corrupt  temptations. 

And  while  the  general  character  of  the  democracy 
itaincreas-  ^^^  lowcred,  its  powers  were  enlarged.  The 
ed  power.  Ecclesia  assumed  the  power  of  initiating 
public  measures,  and  determining  the  policy  of  the 
State,  without  the  authority  of  a  pre-determining 
coxmcil,  and  without  the  need  of  confirmation.* 

One  of  the  greatest  temptations  of  this  lower  class 
of  citizens  was  to  lay  the  chief  burthens  of  the  State 

the  suffrage,  in  1867,  the  electors  of  Liverpool  amounted  to  21,839. 
Household  suffrage  increased  the  number  to  57,753. 

'  In  the  one  case,  the  power  of  the  people  was  increased :  in  the 
other,  the  power  of  the  Crown. 

•  See  Lloyd,  Age  of  PeriOes,  ii.  94. 
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upon  the  rich.     No  complaint  was  more  frequently 
made  than  this ;  and  none  so  much  provoked 

.-■«  .  .•  •i^'i  Burthens 

the  frequent  reactions  against  democracy,  upon  the 
In  peace  the  rich  were  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  entertainment  of  the  people. 
In  war  they  found  equipments  for  the  forces,  and 
were  liable  to  heavy  war  contributions.  The  natu- 
ral repugnance  of  the  rich  to  burthens  which  they 
deemed  unfair,  was  viewed  by  the  people  as  a  proof  of 
hostility  to  the  State ;  and  aroused  suspicions  of  reac- 
tionary conspiracies,  which  increased  the  popular 
jealousies  against  the  higher  classes. 

On  the  other  hand  the  rich  were  not  slow  to  exact 
undue  contributions  from  the  poorer  citizens. 
On  the  revolt  of  th6  allies  of  Chios,  Bhodes,  the  pSw.*^ 
and  other  cities,  twelve  hundred  of  the  rich- 
est citizens  were  divided  into  twenty  symmories,  for 
raising  supplies  for  the  fleet     The  constitution  of 
this  body  placed  the  power  of  taxation  in  the  rich ; 
and  loud  complaints  were  heard  that  they  contrived 
to  spare  'themselves,  and  to  lay  the   heaviest  bur- 
thens upon  those  who  were  least  able  to  bear  them.^ 
The  partialities  of  these  symmories  was  de-  354^.0. 
nounced  by  Demosthenes,^  who,  at  a  later 
period,  was  able  to  correct  these  inequalities  340  b.o. 
of  assessment.^ 

And  while  this  social  deterioration  of  the  democ- 
racy .was  advancing,  a  mischievous  form  of 
corruption  was  undermining  the  pure  patri-  forattend- 
otism  of  Athenian  citizens.    At  one  time,  the 
duties  of  citizenship  were  encouraged  by  the  highest 
motives  by  which  the  members  of  a  free  State  can  be 

*  Curtius,  Eia,  v.  Ill,  116.  *  Ibid.  345.  » Ibid.  390. 
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impelled  to  activity.  Citizens  may  have  been  ambi- 
tious, forward  and  vainglorious :  but  to  labour  in  the 
service  of  their  country  was  virtuous  and  patriotic. 
This  honourable  service  was  gravely  affected  by  the 
introduction  of  payments  to  the  citizens  attending  the 
public  assemblies  and  courts  of  justice.  The  payment 
of  judges  and  public  officers,  and  even  of  the  members 
of  a  legislative  body,  is  consistent  with  the  purest 
principles  of  a  democracy :  but  to  pay  the  whole  body 
of  citizens  for  attending  to  their  own  proper  business 
was,  in  truth,  a  systein  of  State  bribery. 

In  the  later  days  of  Athenian  degeneracy,  the  pop- 
ular assemblies  became  less  earnest  and  patriotic. 
The  citizens  sought  amusement,  rather  than  instruc- 
tion, from  their  leaders.  Coarse  jests,  and  scurrilous 
personalities  found  more  favour  than  well-reasoned  ar- 
guments ;  and  the  loudest  and  most  confident  speakers 
swayed  the  unthinking  multitude.  The  citizens  had 
become  indifferent  to  public  affairs,  and  were  indo- 
lently led  by  flattery  and  artifice.^ 

About  a  third  of  the  citizens — or  from  6,000  to  8,000 
— sat  as  'ecclesiasts;'  and  all  these  from  the  time  of 
Pericles,^  received  first  one  obolus,  and  soon  after- 
wards three  oboli,  for  each  attendance.*  Such  pay- 
ments were  no  boon  to  the  rich,  while  they  offered 
an  irresistible  attraction  to  the  poorer  classes,  who 
flocked  to  the  agora,  and  outnumbered  the  more  in- 
structed citizens.  This  custom  unduly  stimulated  the 
natural  taste  of  the  Athenians  for  public  display,  and 
disputation.    Neglecting  their  own  affairs,  they  hur- 

'  Cartins,  v.  117  et  seq, 
'  Supra,  p.  80. 

'  The  amount  was  increased  to  three  oboli  by  Qeon.    It  was 
called  jatdQdi  exx\7fdta6rixo^. 
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ried  to  the  ecclesia,  and  wrangled  over  the  affairs  of 
other  people.  Many  not  satisfied  with  their  oboli,  re- 
ceived bribes  from  the  litigants/ — a  flagitious  custom 
which  was  encouraged  by  clubs  formed  for  mutual  pro- 
tection,  in  the  dicasteries.^ 

Another  grave  evil  arose  from  the  practices  of  a 
class  of  paid  advocates  who,  sitting  them-  p^j^ 
selves  as  judges,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  advocates. 
party  by  whom  they  were  retained.  Originally,  as  we 
have  seen,  every  citizen  was  required  to  plead  his  own 
cause  :^  but  as  civil  and  criminal  causes  multiplied, 
and  especially  as  accusations  of  political  crimes  were 
more  frequently  brought  before  the  courts,  the  custom 
of  retaining  paid  advocates  was  introduced.  At  first, 
they  merely  composed  the  speeches  of  their  clients — 
even  Demosthenes  wrote  such  speeches,  to  be  delivered 
by  others — ^but  ultimately,  by  various  pretexts,  they 
were  allowed  to  address  the  dicasteries,  in  person. 
Sometimes  they  claimed  to  speak  on  behalf  of  absent 
relatives  or  friends :  sometimes  they  appeared  to  have 
an  interest,  however  remote,  in  the  cause  itself;  some- 
times their  clients  were  metics,  minors,  or  women,  who, 
having  no  place  in  the  dicastery,  could  not  speak  for 
themselves.*  The  employment  of  advocates  has  been 
recognised  as  necessary  for  the  due  administration 
of  justice,  in  every  civilised  State  :  but  their  pleadings 
are  conducted  before  an  independent  judicature :  they 
:  lay  convince  and  persuade :  but  they  have  no  voice 

'  Diodorus,  xiii.  64. 

'  Supra,  p.  88.  Probably  these  assemblies  were  scarcely  carica- 
tured in  the  'Wasps'  and  ' EcclesiazusaB '  of  Aristophanes;  see 
Boeckh,  226  et  seq, 

*  Supra,  p.  77. 

*  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  Athenian  Courts,  see  Forsyth, 
Sortendfis,  ch.  ii. 
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in  the  judgment.  But  in  Athens  the  advocates  were 
at  once  counsel  and  judges,  in  the  cause :  now  disput- 
ing for  their  clients ;  and  now  swaying  by  influence, 
by  solicitations,  by  intrigue,  and  by  their  votes,  the 
judgment  of  the  court.  So  anomalous  a  practice  could 
not  be  endured  in  any  well-regulated  judicature. 

But  far  grosser  evils  than  these  perverted  the  judi- 
popuiar  cature  of  Athens.  Assuming  the  judicial  com- 
judicature.  peteuce  of  a  popular  court,  of  several  hun- 
dred citizens,  in  ordinary  causes,  what  tribunal  could 
be  more  unfit  for  the  trial  of  political  offences  ?  Here 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  hour  were  para- 
mount. How  could  evidence  or  reason  prevail  against 
popular  clamour?  It  may  be  enough  to  refer  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  victorious  generals  of  the 
^  ^•^-  Peloponnesian  war,  and  of  the  great  Socrates, 
"^  "•"•        as  notorious  examples  of  popular  injustice. 

The  evils  of  criminal  judicature  were  aggravated  by 
The  syco-  *^^  ucfarious  activity  of  the  sycophants,  or 
phants.  informers.  These  infamous  pests  of  Athe- 
nian society  lived  upon  the  fears  of  wealthy  citizens. 
Had  the  courts  been  pure  and  trustworthy,  these  mis- 
creants might  have  been  defied :  but  with  a  popular 
judicature,  jealous  of  the  rich,  and  ever  ready  to  sus- 
pect crimes  against  the  State,  the  innocent  too  often 
deemed  it  safer  to  pay  hush-money  to  a  sycophant, 
than  to  brave  the  prejudices  of  a  dicastery.  No  man 
could  rely  upon  proofs  of  innocence :  he  was  exposed 
to  the  vengeance  of  factions,  the  prepossessions  of  his 
judged,  and  even  to  their  greed  for  confiscations.  No 
wonder  that  the  sycophants  were  hated  and  despised ! 
The  only  act  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  which  met  with 
general  approval,  was  the  punishment  of  these 
scourges.     They  may  have  deserved  their  doom :  but. 
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haying  done  wrong  to  others,  they  were  condemned 
themselves,  in  defiance  of  all  the  forms  of  justice. 

Other  grave  evils  arose  in  the  political  and  social 
state  of  Athens,  which  have  ever  been  de- 
plored as  a  reproach  to  its  democracy.  In  amnst 
Athens,  as  afterwards  at  Bome,  gratuitous 
distributions  of  com  were  frequently  made  to  the 
people,  in  order  to  keep  them  quiet  and  contented,  in 
times  of  scarcity.^  Largesses,  in  money,  were  also 
often  distributed,^  especially  from  the  proceeds  of 
confiscated  property.*  Hence  the  banishment  of  citi- 
zens and  the  confiscation  of  their  goods  was  too  often 
demanded,  not  in  the  interests  of  justice,  nor  even  in 
the  vindictive  spirit  of  faction,  so  much  as  to  satisfy 
the  greed  of  demagogues,  and  the  hunger  of  the  popu- 
lace. A  more  pernicious  mode  of  conciliating  and 
corrupting  the  people  had  arisen  in  the  time  of  Peri- 
cles.* Large  sums  of  money,  under  the  name  of  theo- 
rica,  were  distributed  to  the  people,  to  enable  them 
to  enjoy  the  games  and  festivals,  either  by  payment 
for  admission  to  the  theatres,  or  for  feasting.  From 
the  same  source,  the  cost  of  sacrifices  was  defrayed, 
which  included  public  feasting.^  Games,  festivals, 
and  sacrifices  formed  an  important  part  of  the  na- 
tional and  religious  life  of  Athens,  and  were  shared 
by  the  whole  people.*    They  awakened  the  genius 


*  They  vere   termed    dtrododiai ;  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of 
Athena,  Sir  G.  Liewis's  translation,  Snd  ed.  p.  89. 
» Ibid.  217.  '  Ibid.  395.  *  Supra,  p.  84 

^  Td  Beooptxd  ;  ibid.  182,  209  et  8eq.  ;  see  also  supra,  p.  85, 
•  *  Tlie  ancient  religion,  not  simply  at  Athens,  but  throughout 
Greece  and  the  contemporary  world — very  different  in  this  respect 
from  the  modern — ^included  within  itself  and  its  manifestations, 
nearly  the  whole  range  of  social  pleasures.' — Qrote,  xi.  493. 
6* 
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and  spirit  of  a  gifted  race.  The  games  sustained 
their  manly  emulation  in  strength  and  courage :  the 
theatre^  in  the  absence  of  a  press,  was  an  intellectual 
exercise ;  and  the  highest  art  contributed  to  adorn 
.the  sacrifices.  A  moderate  use  of  such  ceremonials 
was,  therefore,  essential  to  the  development  of  the 
Greek  character :  but  at  length  they  were  so  multi- 
plied, that  they  ministered  rather  to  idleness  and  dis- 
sipation, than  to  the  instruction  and  elevation  of  the 
people.  Their  cost  also  became  so  extravagant  as  to 
be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  revenues  of  the  State. 
The  whole  community  looked  to  the  State  for  its 
amusements.  To  trust  to  charity  for  their  bread  was 
bad  enough  :  to  insist  upon  being  amused  at  the  pub- 
lic expense  was  a  more  hazardous  form  of  pauperism. 
Such  mischievous  waste  of  the  public  revenues  was 
allowed  at  a  time  when  the  Athenians  had  failed  to 
mcBt  the  necessary  expenses  of  their  wars.  In  fact, 
the  people  spent  upon  their  own  pleasures  the  reve- 
nues necessary  for  their  fleets  and  armies.  No  cus- 
tom can  well  be  conceived  more  corrupting  to  the 
citizens,  or  more  dangerous  to  the  State. 
The  corruption  of  the  Athenians  was  completed  by 
Eubulus.  He  taught  the  people  to  cherish 
ease  and  comfort,  above  all  other  aims ;  and 
distributed  amongst  them  the  surplus  revenues  of  the 
first  year  of  peace,  in  the  riot  of  public  festivals.  The 
theoricon  of  the  age  of  Pericles  had  been  so  much 
abused  that  it  was  discontinued:  but  bein^  restored 
by  Agyrrhius,^  it  had  again  become  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  Athens.  And  now  Eubulus  made  the  festi- 
val fund  the  most  important  branch  of  the  finances. 

>  Curtius,  iv.  280. 
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Every  service  of  the  State  was  to  be  so  managed  that 
ample  means  should  be  forthcoming  to  gratify  the 
passion  of  the  Athenians  for  feasting  and  public  en- 
tertainments. To  find  dissipations  for  the  people  had 
become  the  first  duty  of  the  State.  ^  Happily,  this 
mischievous  law  was  idtimately  repealed  through  the 
energy  and  public  spirit  of  Demosthenes.* 

These  various  modes  of  bribing  the  populace  were 
the  worst  features  of  the  Athenian  democ- 

Their  T)cr~ 

racy.     They  were  burthensome  to  the  allies,  nicious  ef- 
who  contributed  largely  to  the  revenue,  with- 
out sharing  in  its  distribution,  and  unjust  to  the  richer 
citizens;  they  pandered  to  the  influence  of  the  lower 
classes ;  and  they  demoralised  society. 

The  redeeming  point  in  the  system  was  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  fine  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  poetry, 
music,  and  the  stage,  which  contributed  to  the  high 
culture  of  the  people,  and  has  left  immortal  monu- 
ments of  the  genius  of  the  Greeks.  But  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  expended  for  the  support 
and  amusement  of  the  people  was  wholly  mischievous. 
Large  classes  of  the  citizens,  thus  maintained  in  idle- 
ness, considered  it  their  right  to  be  fed  and  constantly 
amused  by  the  State :  while  they  enjoyed  ample  leisure 
to  crowd  the  assembly,  and  clamour  for  further  grati- 
fications. Their  leaders,  the  demagogues,  won  their 
voices  in  the  assembly,  not  by  a  high-minded  or 
worthy  policy,  but  by  fresh  donations  and  spectacles. 
Hence  in  its  period  of  decline,  the  Athenian  democ- 
racy was  approaching  communism.  The  multitude 
ruled,  and  supported  themselves  out  of  the  common 
fund  of  the  State. 

'  Cmtius,  V.  183  et  aeq.  *  Ibid.  v.  403. 
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Nor  were  these  the  only  forms  of  corruption  in  the 
government  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  had  devised  an 
elaborate  system  for  checking  and  auditing  the  ac- 
counts of  their  officers  concerned  in  the  re- 
piiaJ&n'of  ceipt  and  payment  of  public  moneys :  but  they 
money.  failed  to  secure  honesty  in  their  servants. 
Polybius  says,  *  if  in  Greece  the  State  entrusts  to  any- 
one only  a  talent,  and  if  it  has  ten  checking-clerks, 
and  as  many,  seak,  and  twice  as  many  witaesses,  it 
cannot  ensure  his  honesty.'  ^  Such  offences  were  se- 
verely punished — even  with  death — ^but  the  unprinci-  * 
pled  character  of  the  Greeks,  their  love  of  pleasure 
and  self-indulgence,  and  general  demoralisation,  de- 
fied the  safeguards  of  the  law. 

A  more  dangerous  corruption  tainted  the  generals 

and  ambassadors  of  all  the  Greek  States. 

of  generals    Inactiou  lu  the  Campaign,  and  the  surrender 

and  envoys.        «         ..  i*!  ••  i*i*  j 

6f  national  interests  in  negotiation,  were  too 
often  caused  by  an  enemy's  bribea     The  disgrace  of 
such  corruption  was  shared  alike  by  the  oligarchy  of 
Sparta  and  the  democracy  of  Athens.     The  Lacedae- 
monian fleet  was  crippled  at  Rhodes  by  the 
bribery  of  its  officers ;  and  Athens  was  be- 
trayed  into   a  dishonourable  peace  with  Philip  of 
Macedon,  which  hastened  the  subjection  of 

040  B.C.  ^^ 

Greece,  by  the  corruption  of  -SJschines  and 
other  Athenian  envoys.*  Such  corruption  far  sur- 
passed, in  infamy,  the  petty  malpractices  of  humbler 
citizens.  Men,  trusted  and  honoured  by  their  coun- 
trymen, and  raised  to  the  greatest  eminence  to  which 
they  could  aspire,  were  yet  so  sordid  as  to  be  seduced 

'  vi.  56,  cited  by  Boeck,  p.  196. 

•  Grote,  Etst,  vii.  54d-654 ;  ibid.  xi.  591  et  seq. 
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by  wretched  bribes^  to  commit  the  basest  treason 
against  their  country. 

Strenuous  efforts  were  made,  by  Demosthenes  and 
his  national,  or  patriot  party,  to  correct  some 
of  the  growing  evils  of  Athenian  democracy.  Demos- 

thenes  to 

Strong  measures  were  taken  against  persons  reform 
accused  of  bribing  citizens  in  the  assem- 
bly, and  the  courts  of  justice.  Order  and  decency 
were  enforced  in  the  assembly,  by  appointing  one 
of  the  tribes  to  sit  near  the  tribune,  to  protect  the 
orator  while  addressing  the  people,  and  to  enforce 
order.*  But  the  fortunes  of  the  republic  were  now 
declining,  and  it  was  too  late  for  patriots  to  raise  the 
corrupted  citizens  from  their  degeneracy. 

WhUe  dwelling  upon  these  vices  of  the  Athenian 
democracy,  we  must  not  overlook  a  praise-  Athenian 
worthy  institution  far  in  advance  of  the  age.  poor  laws. 
The  Athenians,  alone  among  the  Greeks,  had  a  poor 
law.  They  relieved  the  old,  the  blind,  the  lame,  and 
the  sick,  who  were  destitute,  or  unable  to  support 
themselves;  and  they  brought  up  and  educated  the 
orphans  of  citizens  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  war.^ 

The,  society  and  institutions  of  the  Greeks  differed 
so  widely  from  our  own,  that  it  is  unsafe  to 

Greece 

draw  general  political  conclusions  from  the  compared 
history  of  Greek  democracy.    Their  society  modem 
consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  privileged  citi- 
zens, foreigners,  and  slaves.     It  was  without  the  mul- 
tiplied grades  of  modem  society,  its  territorial  nobles 
and  country  gentlemen,  its  learned  professions,  its  in- 
dependent gentry,  its  church  establishments  and  uni- 
versities, its  standing  armies,  its  merchants  and  man- 

'  C5urtius,  V.  848.  » Boeckh,  ^42. 
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iifactnrerSy  its  traders,  artificers,  and  free  labourers. 
Again,  the  smallness  of  Greek  States  forbids  any  use- 
ful comparison  with  the  vast  States  of  modem  Europe, 
and  their  varieties  of  town  and  country  life,  religious 
opinions,  and  local  interests.  Their  institutions  were 
no  less  different.  Bepresentation  was  unknown :  there 
was  no  separation  of  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
functions:  there  were  no  effective  checks  upon  the 
sovereign  power :  there  was  no  body  of  trained  judges, 
magistrates,  and  public  officers :  there  was  no  sense 
of  political  or  moral  responsibility :  there  was  no  reli- 
gious creed  to  teach  the  generous  and  forbearing  spirit 
of  charity.  With  such  diversities  as  these,  the  morals 
to  be  drawn  from  Greek  democracy  are  few :  but  they 
are  not  without  instruction.  To  reproduce  a  demo- 
cracy, of  the  Greek  type,  in  the  present  age,  would  be 
as  practicable,  as  to  establish  the  ideal  'Bepublic'  of 
Plato,  or  the  *  Utopia'  of  More.  But  its  study  illus- 
trates principles  applicable  to  all  times.  We  find 
freedom  and  intellectual  activity  combined;  each 
stimulating  and  developing  the  other.  We  find  a  cul- 
tivated society,  achieving  political  greatness,  and  im- 
perishable fame,  by  its  genius  and  patriotism :  ^e  see 
it  decline  through  its  evil  passions,  its  selfishness,  and 
corruption.  With  the  expansion  of  modern  society, 
the  growth  of  popular  power  is  inevitable;  and  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  statesmen,  profiting  by  the  les- 
sons of  the  past,  to  promote  the  moral  and  intellectual 
advancement  of  society,  and  to  cherish  freedom:  to 
invigorate  the  State  with  the  healthful  force  of  the 
national  will :  to  associate  the  people  with  its  govern- 
ment: to  win  their  confidence  and  attachment:  to 
moderate  their  power  by  social  influences,  and  consti- 
tutional checks :  to  rule  in  a  spirit  of  justice  to  all 


» 
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classes:  to  exalt  public  morality;  and  to  root  out  cor- 
ruption. The  ideal  of  a  free  State,  in  modem  times, 
is  that  which  develops  the  sound  principles  of  demo- 
cracy, without  its  evils :  which  wields  its  potent  forces ; 
and  parries  its  acknowledged  dangers. 

Before  we  conclude  this  view  of  Greek  democracy, 
we  may  glance  at  a  later  period  in  the  fortunes  of 
Greece,  in  which  we  shall  still  find  traces  of  her  former 
liberties. 

The  federal  union  of  Achaia  was  maintained,  with 
varied  fortunes,  for  140  years,  and  assured  to  rpj^^ 
a  large  part  of  Greece  an  honourable  freedom,  League" 
and  a  political  independence,  which  could  28i-i46 
not  have  been  enjoyed  by  a  number  of  separate  cities. 
At  length,  however,  it  succumbed,  first  to  the  ascen- 
dency of  Macedon,  and  at  last  to  the  irresistible  do- 
minion of  Rome.  Its  history,  if  less  glorious  than 
that  of  the  earlier  republics  of  Greece,  is  yet  specially 
interesting,  as  presenting  to  us  one  of  the  earliest  and 
best-contrived  examples  of  a  federal  State,  and  the 
last  home  of  Grecian  liberty.^ 

This  league  presented  an  example  of  pure  demo- 
cracy, in  the  form  of  a  federal  union.  As  in  Athens — 
the  highest  type  of  pure  democracy — the  sovereign 
power  was  vested  in  the  assembly,  so  in  the  Achaian 
League,  the  like  power  was  exercised  by  the  Federal 
assembly,  in  which  all  citizens  of  the  confederation 
had  equal  rights.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the 
assembly  ordinarily  met  only  twice  a  year,  and  con- 
siderable powers  were  entrusted,  in  the  meantime,  to 
the  magistrates.      Again,  all  the  Athenian  citizens 

•  *  Mr.  Freeman,  in  his  BMory  of  Federal  Government,  has  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  first  volume  to  an  interesting  and  instructive 
sketch  of  the  Achaian  League. 
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were  able  to  attend  their  assembly,  wliicli  sat  three 
times  every  month,  and  were  paid  for  their  atten- 
dance :  while  the  citizens  of  the  Achaian  League  had 
to  travel  considerable  distances^  at  their  own  expense. 
Hence  at  Athens  the  poorer  citizens  outnumbered  the 
rich  in  the  Ecclesia :  in  Achaia  the  assembly  was 
chiefly  attended  by  the  rich.  Another  difference  was 
this:  that  whereas  at  Athens  every  citizen  had  an 
equal  voice,  in  the  Achaian  assembly,  each  city  had  a 
single  vote,  determined  by  the  majority  of  its  own  citi- 
zens then  present  This  virtually,  though  not  in  form, 
amounted  to  a  representation  of  the  several  cities.^ 

Examples  of  nearly  every  form  of  government  are 
Kepreeenta.  *^  ^®  found  in  the  varied  history  of  Greece  : 
too^in  ^^*  nowhere  do  we  find  a  distinct  system  of 
Greece.  political  representation.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
passage  in  Aristotle  which  implies  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  representation.  He  speaks  of  '  a  moder- 
ate oligarchy,  in  which  men  of  a  certain  census  elect 
a  council  entrusted  with  the  deliberative  power,  but 
bound  to  exercise  this  power  agreeably  to  established 
laws.'^  There  can  be  no  better  definition  of  repre- 
sentation than  this :  but  it  appears  to  express  his 
theoretical  conception  of  a  government,  rather  than 
to  describe  any  example  within  his  own  experience. 
Such  a  system  was  incompatible  with  the  democratic 
constitutions  of  the  city  republics  :  but  in  their  inter- 
national councils  and  leagues,  we  may  perceive  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  to  it.  There  was  an  approach  to 
representation  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council,^  and  in 
the  Achaian  League;  and  the  several  cities  of  the 

'  Freeman,  Hist,  of  Fed.  Govt.  229  et  aeq. ;  255-280 ;  Freeman, 
Oomp.  Pol.  191-216. 
»  PoUt.  book  vi.  ch.  14.  ■  Freeman,  Eist.  of  Fed.  Chvt.  189. 
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Lycian  League  had  a  number  of  votes  in  tke  assem- 
bly, proportioned  to  their  size— the  first  example  of  the 
kind — ^being  a  still  nearer  approximation  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  representation.^    But  it  was  reserved  for  later 
ages  to' devise  the  great  scheme  of  represen- 
tative government,  under  which  large  States  Stfon  re"l' 
may  enjoy  as  much  liberty  as  the  walled  cities  mZlm  ^' 
of  Greece,  and  individual  citizens  may  exer- 
cise their  political  rights  as  fully  as  the  Athenians, 
without  the  disorders  and  perils  of  pure  democracy. 

Greece,  even  in  her  decline,  again  presented  an  exam- 
ple of  liberty  to  other  States.  Some  of  her  Q^^t 
ancient  liberties  had  been  recovered;  and  ®**^®"*««- 
she  proved  herself  able  to  use  them  worthily.  But  it 
was  not  by  her  example  alone,  that  Greece  promoted 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  Europe.  Her  relations  with 
the  outer  world  had  become  extended  and  multiplied. 
From  an  early  period,  she  had  sent  forth  colonies  to 
Asia  Minor,  to  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  the  shores 
and  isles  of  the  Mediterranean,  and,  above  all,  to  Italy 
and  Sicily.^  These  colonies  carried  with  them  the 
characteristics  of  the  races  from  which  they  sprang, 
and  generally  the  institutions  of  their  own  State,  at 
the  time  of  their  emigration.*    Where  kings  or  aris- 

'  *  In  this  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  ancient  world  trampled 
on  the  very  verge  of  representative  government,  without  ever  actu- 
ally crossing  the  boundary.' — Freeman,  Etst.  of  Fed.  Govt.  211,  212. 

^  A  concise  account  of  the  Greek  colonies  is  given  in  Mr.  Cox's 
Eist  of  Greece,  ch.  viii. 

'  The  Greeks  formed  a  just  estimate  of  the  relations  of  colonies  to 
the  mother-country.  The  Corcyraean  ambassadors,  addressing  the 
assembly  at  Athens,  said,  *  Every  colony,  if  well  treated,  honours  its 
mother-country :  but  if  wronged,  is  estranged  from  it :  for  they  are 
not  sent  out  to  be  slaves,  but  to  be  on  the  same  footing  with  those 
who  are  left  at  home.' — Thucydides,  1.  84. 
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tocracies  ruled  at  home,  the  colonies  usually  assumed 
a  like  form  of  government :  where  democracy  prevailed 
in  the  parent  State,  democracy  was  favoured  in  the 
colony.  The  settlers,  indeed,  occupied  their  new 
lands  as  conquerors,  and  the  privileges  of  citizens 
were  at  first  naturally  restricted  to  the  small  commu- 
nity of  the  Greek  race.  It  happened,  however,  that 
the  settlements  as  far  west  as  Italy  were  made  long 
after  those  in  the  East,  and  at  a  time  when  Greece 
had  generally  formed  itself  into  aristocratic  or  demo- 
cratic republics.  Hence  the  Italian  colonists  gener- 
ally established  small  municipal  commonwealths. 
And  as  these  colonists  were  for  the  most  part  mari- 
time and  commercial,  their  pursuits,  no  less  than  the 
instincts  and  traditions  of  their  race,  favoured  the  de- 
velopment of  democracy.  Thus  Greece  became  the 
parent  of  Italian  liberties. 

Nor  was  it  by  her  free  institutions  alone,  that  Greece 
Greek  civi-  advanced  the  freedom  of  the  West  Her 
iisation.  colonists  Carried  with  them  to  new  lands  the 
arts  and  culture  of  their  own  wonderful  fatherland. 
Poetry  and  philosophy,  architecture,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing and  music,  and  the  mechanical  arts  of  an  advanced 
civilisation,  were  naturalised  wherever  the  Greeks  set 
their  foot  And  even  when  Greece  herself  had  de- 
clined from  her  high  destinies,  her  intellectual  influ- 
ence was  more  extended  than  ever.  In  the  days  of 
her  greatness  she  was  narrow  in  her  sympathies,  and 
shut  out  from  the  great  world,  which  was  advancing 
round  about  her.  In  her  pride,  she  scorned  all  for- 
e^ers  as  barbarians.  When  she  fell  under  the  rule 
of  Macedon,  the  bounds  of  Greece  were  widened ;  and 
when,  at  last,  she  bowed  to  the  dominion  of  Home, 
her  conquerors  carried  her  arts  and  her  philosophy. 
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with  their  conquests,  through  every  part  of  Europe. 
Hers  was,  indeed,  a  noble  destiny  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  By  the  lusty  colonisation  of  her  youth, 
and  by  the  broken  fortunes  of  her  old  age,  did  she 
civilise  the  world.  Her  conquerors  completed  the 
mission  which  her  own  sons  had  commenced.  Her 
culture,  by  quickening  the  intelligence  of  Italy  and  of 
Europe,  sowed  everywhere  the  seeds  of  future  free- 
dom. She  fulfilled  a  yet  higher  mission.  The  spread 
of  her  beautiful  language,  far  and  wide,  over  "Western 
Asia  and  the  Mediterranean,  became  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  for  disseminating  the  Christian  faith.  This 
inestimable  service  to  the  cause  of  religion  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  blessings  to  the  "West.  The  principles 
of  Christianity  were  in  themselves  eminently  favour- 
able to  liberty,  and  promoted  the  political  no  less  than 
the  religious  welfare  of  Christendom.^  The  West  ac- 
cepted these  fruitful  principles :  the  East  renounced 
them :  the  West,  with  a  purer  faith  and  higher  cul- 
ture, advanced  in  civilisation  and  freedom :  the  East, 
impervious  to  religious  enlightenment,  and  opposed 
to  intellectual  growth,  has  continued  unchanged  for 
thousands  of  years,  in  her  civilisation,  and  in  her 
polity. 

*  See  infra,  228-240. 
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DIFFEBBNCBS  IN  THB  GENIUS  OF  THE  GBEEES  AND  BOlfANS — GEO- 
GBAFHICAL  ADVANTAGES  OP  ITALY — OVERTHROW  OP  MON- 
ARCHIES IN  ITALY,  AS  IN  GREECE — SOCIETY  AND  INSTITUTIONS 
OP  THE  ROMAN  MONARCHY — THE  REPUBLIC — THB  CONSULS — 
THE  SENATE — THB  PATRICIANS— GROWTH  OP  DEMOCRACY — CON- 
QUEST OP  ITALY— ROMAN  VIRTUES— THE  STOICS— PUBLIC  LIFE 
IN  ROME. 

HAvma  now  followed  the  fortunes  of  Greek  demo- 
cracy, we  approach  the  history  of  another 
in  the  genius  ancient  otate,  in  which  we  nnd  institutions 

of  the  Greek  i  •      j_  i  ti»      i  j  j-l 

and  Roman  more  akin  to  modern  political  systems,  than 
^^^P^'-  in  any  other  State  of  antiquity.  For  this 
reason  Eome  presents  the  most  instructive  illustra- 
tion of  the  working  of  democracy. 

The  genius  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Bomans  was  es- 
sentially different  The  former  were  imaginative, 
impulsive,  and  impressionable :  the  latter,  earnest, 
resolute,  and  steadfast*  In  genius  the  Greeks  were 
superior  to  the  Bomans :  but  in  moral  force  and  dig- 

'  Garibaldi,  in  a  speech  to  the  working-men  of  Rome,  Feb.  14, 
1875,  after  referring  to  the  ancient  Romans,  concluded  by  saying, 
*  Be  resolute  like  your  ancestors  ;  imitate  also  the  English  people, 
the  modems  who  come  nearest  to  them.  The  English  are  never 
disconcerted  by  anything,  and  always  know  how  to  get  out  of  a 
difficulty ;  possess  that  virtue,  which  they  caU  steadiness.' — Times, 
Feb.  18, 1875. 
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nity  they  were  £ar  below  them.  The  philosophy  of 
Epicurus  was  best  suited  to  the  temperament  of  the 
Greeks:  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  was  congenial  to 
the  more  resolute  and  enduring  spirit  of  the  Bomans. 
The  Greeks  were  ever  divided  into  separate  and  jeal- 
ous States;  and  after  perpetual  war  among  them- 
selves, became  subject  provinces  of  Macedon  and 
Bome..  The  Bomans  subdued  Italy,  and  conquered 
the  world.  Unity  and  comprehension  were  the  great 
principles  of  Boman  policy.  The  institutions  of  the 
two  peoples  differed  no  less  than  their  characters  and 
destinies.  In  the  Greek  democracies,  the  people,  as 
we  have  seen,  governed  the  State  directly  and  abso- 
lutely. In  the  Boman  republic,  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  was  entrusted  to  the  consuls  and 
other  great  magistrates,  and  the  Senate,  the  people 
being  consulted  on  special  occasions  only.  The  liber- 
ties of  Greece  were  crushed  by  her  enemies  :  the  lib- 
erties of  Bome  fell  before  her  own  victorious  armies. 

Such  basing  the  differences  of  the  two  countries,  we 
may  proceed  to  examine  the  well-kliown  history  of 
Bome,  for  illustrations  of  her  democratic  government, 
and  may  seek  instruction  from  her  experiences  and 
vicissitudes. 

In  Italy,  as  in  Greece,  all  the  conditions  of  climate 
and    geographical    position    promoted    the  Qeographi- 
natujal  development  of  the  Indo-European  tS^^^^T" 
races  who  had  peopled  its  favoured  land.^    Its  ^*^y* 
extended  peninsula,  stretching  into  the  Mediterra- 

*  For  inquiries  concerning  the  races  whicli  originally  peopled  Italy, 
see  Micali,  Hist,  des  Peuplesqui  habitaient  r Italic  avant  les  Bomains  ; 
Sismondi;  Hist,  des  Bep.  Hal.  Intr.  ;  Mommsen,  ffist.  of  Bome^  book 
i.  ch.  ii.  iii.  viii.  ix.  x.  The  latter  writer  says,  *  The  Greek  and  the 
Italian  are  brothers.' 
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nean  Sea,  approached  the  most  renowned  regions  of 
the  ancient  world,  in  which  civilisation  and  commerce 
had  made  the  greatest  advances.  The  historic  inland 
sea,  which  washed  its  shores,  united  Europe  with 
Asia  and  Africa:  it  brought  the  East  into  contact 
with  the  West :  it  was  the  common  highway  of  the 
most  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity — ^the  Greeks, 
Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and  Carthaginians.  Com- 
inerce  and  maritime  adventure  were  fostered  by  such 
associations  as  these ;  and  the  Italians  became  a  pros- 
perous and  progressive  people.  They  were  warlike, 
enterprising,  and  independent ;  and,  like  the  Greeks, 
they  cherished  a  manly  spirit  of  freedoms. 

Just  as  in  the  Greek  States,  monarchy  almost  uni- 
versally gave  way  to  aristocratic  or  demo- 
ormoaax^  cratic  constitutions,  so  throughout  the  Italian 
Italy  M  in  States,  originally  settled  by  Greeks,  or  deriv- 
^*^^^'  ing  their  polity  from  the  same  source,  the 
like  political  development  was  accomplished.  What- 
ever the  immediate  cause,  in  particular  States — 
whether  the  tyranny  or  the  weakness  of  the  king,  the 
ambition  of  nobles,  or  the  discontents  or  aspirations 
of  the  people — ^the  result  was  everywhere  the  same. 
The  Bomans,  the  Sabellians,  the  Etruscans,  and  the 
Apulians,  alike  cast  off  their  kings,  elected  annual 
magistrates,^  and  constituted  themselves  into  city 
communities,  or  municipal  republics. 

Under  the  monarchy,  the  social  and  political  insti- 
tutions of  Eome  had  already  been  developed ; 
ofthemon-   and  they  determined  the  character  of  the 
republic.     The  ruling  race  were  hereditary 
nobles,  or  patricians,  distinguished  by  their  family 

>  Mommsen,  E^.  of  Borne,  i.  ^54. 
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names,  by  their  dresd,  and  by  the  images  of  their  an- 
cestors, which  resembled  the  armorial  bearings  of 
feudal  times.  The  plebeians  were  a  subject  race,  ex- 
cluded from  all  public  functions  and  privileges,  civil 
and  military.^  The  power  of  the  nobles  was  main- 
tained by  large  bodies  of  clients,  who  formed,  as  it 
were,  feudal  clans.  They  were  served  also  by  great 
numbers  of  slaves,  and  freedmen.  Their  influence  in 
the  State  was  strengthened  by  the  union  of  several 
patrician  families,  sprung  from  a  common  ancestry, 
into  gerdeSy  which  sometimes  comprised  four  or  five 
thousand  men,  capable  of  bearing  arms.^  Families, 
like  that  of  Fabius,  which  alone  were  able  to  carry  on 
a  war,  were  naturally  in  the  ascendent.  The  patri- 
cians were  the  State ;  and  in  early  times  that  favoured 
class  assumed  for  themselves  alone,  the  familiar  term 
of  PopjUus  Bamxmus?  They  claimed  descent  from  the 
foimders  of  the  city,  and  alone  assembled  in  the  comi- 
tia  curicUcu 

Another  social  inequality  was  introduced,  during 
the  monarchy,  in  the  distribution  of  the  pub-  rpj^^  p^^^^^ 
lie  domains,  or  ager  pvllicus.  It  was  natural  domains. 
that  the  patricians,  with  paramount  influence,  and 
bearing  the  chief  burthen  of  the  wars,  should  appro- 
priate to  themselves  the  principal  share  of  the  lands 
acquired  by  conquest.  They  secured  most  of  the  un- 
cultivated lands,  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  a 
rent  in  kind,  and  contrived  by  purchase,  and  by  force, 

*  They  have  been  compared  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  under  the 
Romans ;  Eist.  de  Jvle»  Cha/r,  i.  8.  But  Niebuhr  suggests  a  closer 
analogy — ^that  of  freemen  of  a  city,  and  other  inhabitants  not  enjoy- 
ing the  like  privileges  ;  WaA,  of  Borne,  i.  528. 

«  Livy,  ii.  16,  64. 

"  Livy,  ii.  56  ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Borne,  I  528,  &c. 
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to  displace  the  smaller  proprietors,  and  enlarge  their 
own  estates.^  Social  inequalities  were  thus  increased; 
and  a  sense  of  injustice  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the 
poorer  citizens.  The  kings  vainly  attempted  to  re- 
strain this  abuse ;  and  it  was  left  as  a  fruitful  source 
of  discontent  and  danger  to  the  republic. 

With  a  society  so  constituted,  the  institutions  were 
Several  naturally  aristocratic.  Even  the  king  was 
Roman °'  elected  by  an  assembly  of  the  gcfntes.^  But, 
society.  qj^qq  elected,  he  commanded  the  armies :  he 
was  chief  pontiff,  and  first  magistrate.  The  senate 
was  composed  entirely  of  patricians,  who  alone  voted 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  The  kings,  however, 
did  not  favour  their  exclusive  pretensions :  but  intro- 
duced many  plebeians  among  them,  raised  freedmen  to 
the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  associated  the  plebeians 
with  service  in  the  army.  Under  the  monarchy,  also, 
the  citizens  were  divided  into  six  classes,  and  these 
classes  again  into  centuries,  according  to  their  prop- 
erty. But  the  centuries  were  so  arranged,  and  the 
voting  so  contrived,  that  the  first  class  conunanded  a 
majority  of  the  centuries.^  It  is  singular  that  this 
classification  of  citizens,  according  to  property,  was 
introduced  in  Bome  by  Servius  Tullius,  at  about  the 
same  time  that  a  like  constitution  was  designed  by 
Solon,  in  Athens.  In  both  States,  property  was  made 
the  basis  of  the  franchise,  and  not  birth  :  but  in  both 
alike,  the  highest  families  were  also  the  richest,  and 
long  maintained  their  exclusive  power. 

*  Appian,  i.  7.  Nlebuhr  enters  very  fully  into  the  conditions  nnder 
whicli  the  public  lands  were  held,  ii.  188  et  9eq, ;  Arnold,  Bome,  i. 
157. 

*  Cicero,  De  BepvJb,  ii.  18  et  seq. 

*  Livy,  i.  4S. 
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Under  the  monarchy,  also,  the  national  religion  was 
firmly  established,  which  governed  every  National 
public  and  private  act  of  the  Bomans.  It  ^^^^ 
was  no  exalted  faith :  it  kindled  no  lofty  aspirations 
after  virtue :  it  abounded  in  superstitions  and  fabu- 
lous traditions:  but  it  consecrated  the  love  of  the 
Bomans  for  their  country :  it  hallowed  the  relations 
of  the  family :  it  upheld  the  sanctity  of  an  oath ;  and 
it  encouraged  an  earnest  sense  of  duty.^ 

When  the  Tarquins  were  expelled  from  the  throne, 
an  aristocratic  republic  naturally  succeeded. 
An  elective  king  was  replaced  by  two  patri-  the  Roman 
cian  consuls ;  and  the  new  constitution  was 
at  once  completed.  The  republican  constitution  dif- 
fered little  from  the  monarchy.  The  supreme  attri- 
butes of  royalty  devolved  upon  the  consuls,  who  exer- 
cised equal  civil  and  military  authority:  they  held 
office  for  a  year,  and  nominated  their  successors,  who 
were  chosen,  however,  by  fl.e  people.^  As  first  magis- 
trates,  they  received  ambassadors,  submitted  decrees 
to  the  senate,  and  were  charged  with  the  execution  of 
ihem.  They  also  summoned  the  comitia,  and  pro- 
posed measures  for  their  acceptance.  They  exercised 
authority  over  all  other  magistrates,  except  the  tri- 
bunes.* And  until  late  in  the  history  of  the  republic, 
they  had  the  chief  command  of  the  armies.  The  an- 
nual election  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  State,  at 
once  ministered  to  the  ambition  of  the  patricians,  and 
guarded  against  the  assumption  of  regal  powers.    The 

'  Mr.  Leckysays : — 'Ancient  Rome  produced  many  heroes,  but  no 
saints.  Its  self-sacrifice  was  patriotic,  not  religious.  Its  religion 
was  neither  an  independent  teacher,  nor  a  source  of  inspiration, 
although  its  rites  mingled  with,  and  strengthened  some  of  the  best 
habits  of  the  people. — Hist,  of  European  Morals,  i.  177. 

*  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Borne,  261.  '  Polybius,  book  vL 

VOL.  I.— 7 
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political  power  of  tlie  patricians  was  unimpaired  by 
the  fall  of  the  monarchy :  as  consuls  they  exercised  the 
sovereignty  of  kings;  and  in  keeping  alive  popular 
fears  of  royal  usurpation,  they  were  able  to  overthrow 
rivals,  and  to  gratify  the  people.^  A  consul  could  not 
be  deposed,  during  the  term  of  his  office,  but  was  after- 
wards liable  to  punishment  for  any  abuse  of  his  pow- 
ers. On  critical  occasions,  also,  the  consuls  were  able 
to  abdicate,  for  a  period  of  six  months,  in  favour  of  a 
dictator,  who  assumed  the  plenary  authority  of  a  king. 
To  guard  against  abuse  and  usurpation,  a  consul  was 
afterwards  restrained  from  offering  himself  for  re- 
election within  ten  years ;  and  although  this  law  was 
not  uniformly  observed,  its  policy  was  maintained 
until  the  later  days  of  the  republic.  The  division  of 
the  supreme  executive  power  among  two  great  officers, 
of  equal  authority,  was  another  obstacle  to  usurpation : 
but  it  was  too  often  a  source  of  weakness  in  council, 
and  in  the  field.  The  consuls  bore  themselves  simply, 
as  became  the  magistrates  of  a  republic.  Their  atten- 
dants were  not  allowed  to  carry  the  axe — the  emblem 
of  sovereignty — and  their  sole  outward  distinction 
was  a  purple  border  to  the  white  toga  of  the  Eoman 
citizen.  Their  state  was  not  maintained  by  chariots 
and  horses :  but,  like  other  citizens,  they  went  every- 
where on  foot  within  the  city  walls.* 

*  *  It  was  no  easy  thing,  even  for  the  Romans  themselves,  to  deter- 
mine with  assurance,  whether  the  entire  State  was  to  be  esteemed 
an  aristocracy,  a  democracy,  or  a  monarchy.  For  if  they  turned  their 
view  upon  the  power  of  the  consuls,  the  government  appeared  to  be 
purely  monarchical  and  regal.  If,  again,  the  authority  of  the  senate 
was  considered,  it  then  seemed  to  wear  the  form  of  aristocracy.  And, 
lastly,  if  regard  was  had  to  the  share  which  the  people  possessed  in 
the  administration  of  affairs,  it  could  then  scarcely  fail  to  be  denomi- 
nated a  popular  State.'— Polybius,  book  vi.       "  Mommsen,  i.  362. 
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Under  the  monarchy,  the  king  had  nominated  the 
priesthood:  but  under  the  republic,  they  Thepnest- 
were  elected  by  colleges  of  priests  or  pcm-  ^°  * 
tifices.  The  Church,  so  to  speak,  thus  became  sepa- 
rated from  the  State ;  and  an  independent  priesthood 
did  not  fail  to  control  the  authority  of  the  ciyil  gov- 
ernment The  Pontifex  maodmus  exercised  great  in- 
fluence in  public  affairs — chiefly  in  the  interests  of 
the  patricians — ^and  the  augurs  and  pardijices  were 
able  to  overrule,  by  their  sacred  mysteries,  the  coun- 
sels of  statesmen  and  generals. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  constitution  of  the  Senate — 
one  of  the  most  renowned  national  councils  ^  „     , 

The  Senate. 

in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was  composed 
of  three  hundred  members — the  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  Rome.  Without  following  the  changes 
which  were  made,  from  time  to  time,  in  its  constitu- 
tion and  numbers,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  com- 
prised all  the  eminent  men  who  had  served  the  State 
as  consuls,  curule  ediles,  praetors,  or  tribunes  of  the 
people.  But  these  great  magistracies  alone  could  not 
maintain  the  senate  at  its  normal  number;  and  the 
censors  were  allowed  to  add  to  the  roll  of  senators, 
citizens  who  had  filled  offices  less  exalted,  or  who  had 
displayed  signal  bravery  on  the^  field  of  battle.  This 
latter  class,  however,  were  not  admitted  to  all  sena- 
torial privileges.  They  could  vote :  but  were  bound 
to  silence.  The  right  to  guide  the  deliberations  of 
the  senate  was  reserved  to  those  senators  who  had 
the  greatest  experience  in  public  affairs :  but  its  judg- 
ments were  pronounced  by  the  equal  voice  of  alL 

It  was  a  noble  constitution.     As  the  great  magis- 
trates of  the  republic  were  elected  by  the  its  exten- 
people,  and  became,  by  virtue  of  their  offices^  "^^p^^®"* 
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members  of  the  senate,  they  were,  so  {ar,  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  commonalty,  while  their  official 
dignity  and  experience,  and  their  title  to  a  seat  for 
life,  clothed  them  with  the  highest  civic  rank  and  influ- 
ence. The  number  of  three  hundred  was  sufficiently 
large  for  full  debate  and  deliberation;  and  not  un- 
wieldy when  prompt  action  was  demanded.* 

The  greatness  of  its  powers  required  the  highest 
statesmanship.  As  a  legislature,  it  decreed  laws  bind- 
ing upon  the  State :  it  could  dispense  with  the  obser- 
vance of  laws  in  force ;  and  it  initiated  proposals  to  be 
laid  by  the  tribunes  before  the  comitia.  As  wielding 
executive  powers,  it  could  appoint  a  dictator  to  super- 
sede the  regular  magistracy :  it  allotted  to  the  consuls 
their  respective  provinces :  it  nominated  generals  to 
command  the  armies  of  the  republic,  and  recalled 
them,  or  continued  their  commands,  at  pleasure.  It 
directed  the  entire  policy  of  the  State,  resolved  up- 
on war,  peace,  and  treaties,  founded  colonies,  regu- 
lated the  distribution  of  lands,  and  administered  the 
finances.  In  short,  this  select  and  exalted  body  dis- 
charged the  various  functions  which  in  Athens,  and 
other  Greek  republics,  were  entrusted  to  popular  as- 
semblies. 

And  worthily  did  the  senate  exercise  its  transcen- 
dent powers.  Its  members  were  renowned  for  elo- 
quence, statesmanship,  courage,  and  military  genius. 

*  See  some  remarkable  observations  by  Comte,  upon  the  noble 
character  of  the  Roman  senate,  in  the  first  days  of  the  Republic,  its 
wisdom  and  vigour  ;  Philosojphie  Positive^  v.  269-272.  *  Of  all  prin- 
ciples on  which  a  wisely  conservative  body,  destined  to  moderate  and 
regulate  democratic  ascendency,  could  possibly  be  constructed,  the 
best  seems  to  be  that  exemplified  in  the  Roman  senate,  itself  the 
most  consistently  prudent  and  sagacious  body  that  ever  administered 
public  a£Ei^rs/ — Mill,  Repr,  Govt, 
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Under  its  guidance,  Borne  proceeded  from  one  con- 
quest to  another,  extending  its  dominion  and  influ- 
ence: the  Boman  name  was  at  once  feared  and  re- 
spected; and  the  energies  of  the  people  were  aroused 
to  deeds  of  heroism  and  glory.^ 

The  most  important  change  effected  by  the  republi- 
can constitution  was  the  admission  of  the  patncian 
great  body  of  the  people,  or  plebs^  to  the  pub-  th^r^ub-**^ 
Uc  assembly  (or  comitia  curiata) :  but  this  ^^^* 
privilege  conferred  little  political  power ;  for  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates,  and  the  voting  of  laws  were  exer- 
cised by  the  centuries,  or  citizens  bound  to  military 
service  {domitia  cerduriata),  in  which  the  nobler  and 
wealthier  classes  prevailed.-  And  even  the  votes  of 
the  centuries  required  confirmation  from  a  convention 
of  patricians.  Again,  the  plebeians  were  at  first  ex- 
cluded from  the  magistracy,  and  the  priesthood :  they 
were  prohibited  from  contracting  marriage  with  patri* 
clans ;  and  though  admitted  to  the  senate,  they  were 
no  match  for  the  predominant  patrician  interest.  A 
patrician  senate,  patrician  consuls,  and  magistrates, 
and  a  patrician  priesthood  ruled  the  State.^ 

The  ascendency  of  the  patricians  was  further  se- 

'  In  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  the  Roman  constitution  attained  its  per- 
fection when  *  the  senate  possessed  the  principal  weight  in  the  gov- 
ernment. Though  the  people  were  free,  their  direct  action  was  less 
than  that  of  the  senate,  who,  supported  by  law  and  custom,  and  by 
their  own  weight  and  dignity,  had  the  chief  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs.  The  consuls,  indeed,  held  their  office  for 
one  year  only  :  but  their  power  was  in  fact  regal.  The  votes  of  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  were  of  no  avail  unless  ratified  by  the  sen- 
ate— ^an  arrangement  which  preserved  the  authority  of  the  latter, 
and  which  they  defended  with  great  determination.' — De  BepvbUed, 
ch.  xxxii. 

«  Livy,  ii.  44,  60 ;  Diony.  Halic.  ix.  xi. ;  Mommsen,  i.  363-278. 
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cured  by  tjie  conspicuous  public  spirit,  and  capacity 

of  their  order.     Public  life  was  the  natural 

tuesofthe    vocation  of  the  Boman  nobles,   as   of  the 

pa  cians.     Q^^^jj^     Trained  from  their  infancy  to  public 

speaking,  and  to  arms,  they  were  prepared  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  senate,  the  forum,  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  the  camp.  Their  wealth  and  influence  secured  to 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  families  all  the  great 
magistracies  and  commands,  which  their  abilities  and 
ambition  qualified  them  to  filL  And  so  remarkable 
were  their  accomplishments,  that  a  Boman  patrician, 
returning  from  the  wars,  could  at  once  apply  himself 
to  civil  administration,  to  the  arts  of  oratory,  to  study 
and  literary  leisure,  or  to  husbandry.  The  patricians 
were  at  once  the  rulers  of  the  State,  and  the  leaders 
of  Boman  society.  They  were  brave,  eloquent,  capa- 
ble, earnest  and  ambitious:  they  aspired  to  govern 
the  Bomans ;  and  their  fellow-citizens  recognised 
their  claims,  and  had  confidence  in  their  capacity  as 
leaders.^ 

Under  their  rule  the  Bepublic  was  distinguished  by 
PubUcvir-  *^®  heroic  virtues  of  its  most  eminent  citi- 
Sl^Ri-*^®  zens.  A  succession  of  Boman  worthies  who 
^^^'  flourished  as  generals,  statesmen,  and  patri- 
ots, made  the  history  of  Bome  illustrious  for  all  time. 

But  the  absolute  ascendency  of  the  patricians — 
Their  ascen-  l^owevcr  worthy  their  individual  characters —  ; 
dency.  j^^  them  to  rcsist,  with  a  high  hand,  any  at- 

tempt to  invade  their  privileges ;  and  the  half-civilised 

'  John  Stnart  Mill  observes  : — '  The  governments  which  have  been 
remarkable  in  history  for  sustained  mental  ability  and  vigour  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  have  generally  been  aristocracies.  But  they  have 
been,  without  any  exception,  aristocracies  of  public  functionaries.' — 
Mepr.  Govt  112. 
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ethics  of  the  time  encouraged  them  to  resort  to  the 
most  violent  measures.  Twenty-four  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Republic,  Spurius  Cassius,  while 
consul,  was  able  to  carry  an  agrarian  law :  but  no 
sooner  had  his  year  of  office  expired,  than  he  was  ac- 
cused of  an  attempt  to  make  himself  king,  and  ruth- 
lessly scourged  and  beheaded  for  his  pretended  of- 
fence.^ 

The  assassination  of  citizens  obnoxious  to  the  sen- 
ate was  frequent ;  as,  for  example,  of  the  tribune 
Genucius  and  others  of  his  party,  and  of  the 

280  A  XT 

rich  plebeian    Spurius    Melius.^      Senators 
deemed  it  no  dishonour  to  wield  the  assassin's  dag- 
ger themselves,  or   to  employ  their  faithful 
clients  in  deeds  of  murder.     They  invaded  haughty 
the  assemblies  of  the  people,   and  by  vio-  wardsfhe" 
lence    and    force    interrupted    their    delib- 
erations,  and  arrested  their  lawful  resolutions.^     If 
laws  were  passed  in  opposition  to  their  wiU,   they 
resisted  the  execution  of  them.     They  insulted  the 
plebeians,  turned  them  out  of  their  houses,  molested 
them  in  the  streets,  and  carried  oflf  their,  wives  and 
daughters.     The  scandalous  outrage  upon  Virginia 

'  Livy,  ii.  41 ;  Arnold,  B%8t.  i.  163. 

'  Livy,  ii.  54 ;  ffist.  de  JtUes  Char,  1.  62 ;  Arnold,  JBRst.  i.  172-3. 

'  Sometimes  the  tactics  of  delay  were  resorted  to,  as  in  modern 
.times.  Thus  the  patricians  opposed  the  Publilian  law,  471  B.C.  The 
tribes  met  once  in  eight  days,  being  the  Roman  week  :  no  proposal 
could  be  made  unless  two  weeks'  notice  had*  been  given,  and  if  a 
proposal  was  not  carried,  on  the  same  day  on  which  it  was  made,  it 
could  not  be  renewed  until  two  more  weeks  had  elapsed.  By  inter- 
rupting and  delaying  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  until  they 
were  brought  to  a  close  by  sunset,  the  patricians  contrived  to  defer 
the  passing  of  the  law  for  a  year ;  Arnold,  Borne,  1. 175.  Similar 
tactics  were  resorted  to  in  the  discussion  of  the  Icilian  and  Teren- 
tilian  laws,  454,  455  B.C. ;  ibid.  244  et  seq. 
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will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  haughty  insolence  of  the 
patricians^  and  their  contempt  for  the  law,  when  their 
own  interests  or  passions  were  to  be  gratified.  Their 
dwellings  were  fortresses,  built  on  the  hills  of  the  city, 
whence  they  could  sally  forth,  like  the  barons  of  the 
middle  ages,  to  commit  outrages  upon  their  neigh- 
bours, and  to  which  they  could  retire  for  defence  and 
protection.  There  they  maintained  dungeons  for  in- 
solvent debtors,  and  for  other  victims  of  their  merci- 
less power.^  The  wrongs  suffered  by  the  plebeians 
stung  them  to  a  deeper  sense  of  the  political  evils  of 
the  State,  and  of  the  necessity  of  contending  for  the 
further  extension  of  popular  rights. 
The  exclusive  privileges  of  the  patricians  could  not 

long  be  maintained.  (Jnjust  and  invidious 
democracy    in   themselves,  they    gradually    yielded  to 

the  increasing  influence  of  the  commonalty. 
Land  and  slaves  had  originally  been  the  sole  sources 
of  wealth:  but  commerce  and  merchandise,  encour- 
aged by  the  reduction  of  port-dues — or,  in  modem 
phrase,  by  free  trade — ^were  now  advancing  a  richer 
class  of  citizens ;  and  the  farming  of  the  public  reve- 
nues was  rapidly  creating  prodigious  fortunes.  Such 
men,  indeed,  were  generally  land-owners ;  they  ac- 
quired their  wealth  by  the  handicraft  of  slaves,  or  by 
sharing  the  profits  of  freedmen,  to  whom  they  sup- 
plied capital  While  growing  rich  by  trade,  they  did* 
not  become  a  distinct  commercial  class,  but  still  clung 
to  their  character  as  landowners.  Like  the  Greeks, 
the  Bomans  looked  upon  commerce  and  the  mechani- 
cal arts  as  fit  for  none  but  freedmen  and  slaves  ;  and 
such  industries  were  never  practised  by  any  higher 

'  Uyj,  iii.  19,  83 ;  Arnold,  Borne,  i.  241. 
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class.    The  wealthy  classes,  already  connected  with 
the  land,  would  naturally  have  arrayed  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  patricians :  but  being  denied  equal 
privileges,  they  espoused  the  cause  of  the  plebeians. 
The  latter,  suffering    from    interference   with  their 
rights  over  the   public  lands,  and   oppressed  with 
debts,  were  daily  growing  more   discontented  with 
patrician  rule.    As  in  Athens,  a  century  be- 
fore, the  distress  of  the  smaller  cultivators, 
and  the  sufferings  of  debtors,  had  precipitated  the 
new  constitution  of  Solon :  so  now  in  Eome,  the  like 
causes  led  to  the  memorable  secession  of  the  victori- 
ous legions  to  the  Mom  Scucer^  and  the  new 
constitution  under  Manius  Valerius  Maxi-  stitntion. 

496  B  c 

mus.  The  pressing  grievances  of  the  time 
were  redressed,  and  securities  were  devised  for  the 
future  protection  of  the  commonalty.  Tribunes  of  the 
people,  and  SBdiles  were  henceforth  elected,  to  Tribunes  of 
protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  plehs?  ^*'®  p^p^®- 
The  tribunes  w^re  able  to  control  the  consuls  in 
the  most  important  executive  acts  of  the  State :  they 
exercised  a  large  criminal  jurisdictioi^  and  they  called 
assemblies  of  the  people,  which  assumed  to  vote  ex- 
ceptional laws  known  as  pUbiscita.^     Not  long  after 

'  Dr.  Arnold  says,  'the spot  on  which  this  great  deliverance  had 
been  achieved,  became  to  the  Romans  what  Runny mede  is  to  Eng- 
lishmen ;  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  149. 

«  According  to  Plutarch,  '  at  first  they  were  five  in  number  :  but 
five  other  tribunes  were  soon  added.  Their  persons  were  declared 
sacred ; '  Plutarch,  ii.  481.  But,  according  to  Livy  and  other  authori- 
ties, there  were  at  first  two  only,  which  number  was  afterwards  in- 
creased to  ten  ;  Livy,  ii.  58,  iii.  80 ;  Dionysius,  x.  30 ;  Cicero,  T)e 
BepuUicd,  ii.  34. 

'  It  appears,  however,  according  to  Niebuhr,  that  a  plebiscitum 
recjtiired  the  previous  sanction  of  the  senate  and  of  the  assembly  of 

the  Curia, 

7* 
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the  institntion  of  tribunes,  the  people  secured,  hj  the 
Publilian  law,  further  privileges,  in  the  free 
election  of  their  tribunes,  and  in  the  debates 
of  their  assemblies.    By  the  Icilian  law  the  plebeians 
secured  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Av- 
entine  Hill — an  agrarian  law  which  at  once 
gratified  their  continual  craving  for  land,  and  pro- 
vided them  with  a  stronghold,  for  defence  and  se- 
curity.   Such  extensive  powers,  ill-defined  in  them- 
selves, and  entrusted  to  the  avowed  leaders  of  the 
popular  party,  were,  indeed,  important  concessions 
to  the  Boman  democracy :  but  they  were  calculated  to 
provoke  violent  dissensions :  and  mainly  contributed 
to  that  chronic  state  of  civil  war,  by  which  the  turbu- 
lent society  of  Bome  was,  for  many  years,  disturbed. 

After  half  a  century  of  anarchy,  it  was  attempted, 
Laws  of  the  l>y  t^e  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  to  regu- 
TweiveTa-  j^te  the  Conflicting  authorities  of  the  State. 
^^  "•*'•  After  fierce  contentions  between  the  patri- 
cian decemvirs,  by  whom  these  laws  were  framed,  and 
the  plebeian  party,  the  powers  of  the  consuls 
were  restrained,  and  those  of  the  tribunes  ex- 
tended. The  latter  were  now  admitted  to  the  senate : 
but  patrician  jealousy  denied  them  the  right  of  voting, 
and  confined  them  to  a  seat  near  ,the  door,  or,  as  we 
should  now  term  it,  below  the  bar.  From  this  hum- 
ble place,  however,  they  watched  the  proceedings  of 
this  august  assembly,  and  could  control,  and  even 
arrest  its  resolutions.^ 

This  advance  of  popular  power  was  speedily  fol- 
Porther  ad-  l^^^d  by  more  remarkable  changes,  wrested 
Jfebd^  fro^  *te  patricians,  by  the  united  force  of 
privOegeB.     all  classes  of  plebeians.    The  hateful  inter- 

'  Livy,  iii.  81,  41,  55 ;  Dion.  Halic.  x.  xi.  xil. 
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diet  upon  marriages  between  plebeians  and  patricians 
was  removed ;  and  the  children  of  such  mar- 
riages inherited  the  rank  of  the  father.  A  few 
years  later,  military  tribunes  were  appointed,  instead 
of  consuls,  with  consular  powers :  and  ple- 
beians were  thus  admitted  to  the   execu- 
tive functions  of  the  consulate,  without  being  invested 
with  the  rank,  and  religious  character,  of  curule  magis- 
trates.    This  arrangement  was  continued,  not  without 
interruptions,  for  about  fifty  years,  when  the  ancient 
office  of  consul  was  reverted  to.    From  this  time  the 
plebeians  made  their  way,  by  degrees,  to  all  the  great 
offices  of  the  State.     The  consulate  was  first  opened  to 
plebeians  by  the  Licinian  laws,  Sextius  being 
the  first  plebeian  elected  to  that  office.     But 
the  great  offices  of  quaestor,  censor,  and  curule  edile 
had  been  created,  and  the  ancient  office  of  prsetor  re- 
vived, with  extensive  administrative  powers. 
To  these  offices  the  patricians  long  main- 
tained   an    exclusive  claim;    and  thus  divided  the 
varied  authorities  of  the  State  amongst  themselves. 
This'  monopoly  of  power,  however,  could  not  be  per- 
manently maintained;  and  eventually  plebeians  se- 
cured admission  to  the  offices  of  curule  edile,  censor, 
prsetor,  dictator,  and  even  to  the  priesthood.^ 

Attempts,  indeed,  had  been  made  to  deny  plebeians 
the  full  benefit  of  these  concessions.     The  canvassing 
PsBtelian  law  prohibited   canvassing    {^  am"  'orwdden. 
litus^)   for    the    consulate.      Patricians,  by 
their  social  influence,  by  combination  among  them- 
selves, and  by  the  aid  of  their  troops  of  clients,  could 

'  These  concessions  were  mainly  secured  by  the  Licinian  laws, 
376-370  B.C.  ;  the  PubliUan  laws,  339-337  B.C. ;  and  the  Ogulniaa 
laws,  300  B.C. 
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command  success :  but  plebeians  could  only  hope  to 
attain  the  object  of  their  ambition,  by  soliciting  the 
support  of  their  fellow-citizens;  and  this  privilege 
was  denied  them  by  the  jealousy  of  the  patricians.^ 
Other  means  were  also  resorted  to,  for  setting  aside 
their  claims.  But  the  continued  social  advancement 
of  the  plebeians,  in  wealth  and  consideration,  gradu- 
ally overcame  every  obstacle  to  the  assertion  of  their 
881-805  political  rights.  Nor  were  the  patricians 
united  in  their  opposition  to  a  liberal  com- 
prehension of  eminent  citizens,  in  the  government  of 
the  State.  There  were,  indeed,  many  haughty  patri- 
cians and  senators,  constituting  what  may  be  called 
an  old  Tory  party,  who  resolutely  withstood  every 
encroachment  of  their  plebeian  rivals.  But  the  more 
enlightened  members  of  their  order,  and  the  majority 
of  the  senate,  which  comprised  both  orders,  favoured 
the  pretensions  of  the  rising  class.  On  their  side,  the 
plebeians  were  associating  themselves,  more  and 
more,  with  the  interests  and  policy  of  the  patricians. 
Their  leaders  relied  upon  the  support  of  the  old  agri- 
cultural plebeians,  who  were  themselves  a  select 
class,  as  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  capital.  The  union  of  the 
wisest  patricians  with  the  best  classes  of  plebeians 
gave  strength  and  vigour  to  the  republic.  Such  a 
condition,  however,  was  distasteful  at  once  to  the  re- 
actionary nobles,  and  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  tempted  ambitious  nobles  to  seek  power,  by 
associating  themselves  with  the  populace  and  the 
extreme  popular  party.*  They  formed  themselves 
into  political  clubs,  to  secure  the  election  of  their 

*  Livy,  vii.  15. 

'  Arnold,  Borne,  ch.  zxxiL 
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candidates  to  the  magistracy,  and  were  active  in  their 
intrigues  against  the  dominant  party.  But  the  stead- 
fast alliance  of  the  senate  and  the  old  plebeians  gen- 
erally enabled  them  to  resist  such  combinations ;  and 
for  a  long  period  Home  was  governed  by  the  soundest 
portions  of  Boman  society.  It  was  during  this  pe- 
riod, that  Bome  achieved  the  conquest  of  Italy  and  of 
Carthage. 

By  the  Hortensian  laws,  another  important  consti- 
tutional change  was  effected.  The  senate  rj^^  go,. 
was  deprived  of  its  veto  upon  the  plebiscita  of  {J^g  *° 
the  people  assembled  in  their  tribes;  and  3o^280b.c. 
thus  the  sovereign  legislative  rights  of  the  tribes 
were  acknowledged.^  Henceforth  the  only  veto  upon 
their  legislative  acts  was  that  of  one  of  the  tribunes ; 
and,  for  this  reason,  it  became  an  important  object 
for  the  patricians,  and  senatorial  party,  to  secure 
the  election  of  tribunes,  upon  whom  they  could  rely 
for  opposition  to  popular  laws. 

But  the  patricians  had  other  means  of  paralysing 

the  influence  of  the  Comitia.     The  consul 

0116C1C8 

could  interpose  and  forbid  their  meeting,  or  gpon  the 
interrupt  their   deliberations,  by  declaring 
the  auguries  to  be  adverse.  A  timely  clap  of  thunder : 
strange  signs  in  the  heavens  :  the  flight  of  birds,  and 
other  occult  observations  of  the  augurs,  were  rarely 
wanting  to  arrest  popular  agitation.* 

About  the  same  time  the  MsBnian  law  deprived  the 
cwricB  of  the  right  of  a  veto  in  the  election  of 

The 

curule  magistrates,  the  free  choice  of  whom  Maenian 
was  henceforth  vested  in  the  assembly  of  the 

*  Arnold,  Borne,  ii.  383. 

'  Cicero,  De  Dimnaiiand,  ii.  86,  87. 
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tribes.     The  citizens  now  elected  their  magistrates  by 
equal  voices,  in  the  comitia  trUyuta.  or  tribes, 

Extension       .  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

of  Dopuiar  instead  of  in  the  oomitm  oeffduriaia.  or  centu- 
ries,  as  of  old ;  and  these  popular  assemblies 
asserted  the  right  of  declaring  war,  of  arbitrating  in 
disputes  between  the  governing  powers,  and  even  of 
overruling  decrees  of  the  senate  itself.^  The  demo- 
cratic character  of  these  assemblies,  however,  was 
kept  under  safe  contrpL  They  were  convoked  by  the 
tribune,  who  laid  before  them  the  purpose  for  which 
he  had  called  them,  but  allowed  no  discussion,  nor 
any  amendment  of  the  vote  which  he  proposed  for 
their  adoption. 

Indeed,  these  concessions  to  the  popular  power 
were  far  from  constituting  the  republic  a  democracy. 
The  legislative  acts  of  the  people  were  rare,  and  were 
reserved  for  occasions  of  special  popular  interest; 
while  all  the  acts  of  the  senate  were  binding  upon  the 
people  without  their  consent.  And  so  great  was  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  and  so  multiplied  were  the 
executive  and  administrative  powers  of  the  magis- 
trates, that  the  people,  even  with  their  extended  privi- 
leges, were  little  concerned  in  the  government  of  the 
State.  The  political  rights  conceded  to  them  had  se- 
cured their  general  contentment ;  and  they  acquiesced 
in  the  rule  of  their  natural  leaders.  The  tribunes, 
again,  having  a  veto,  alike  upon  the  acts  of  the  senate 
and  of  the  people,  were  able  to  moderate  the  proceed- 
ings of  both.  The  political  constitution  of  Some  had 
now  been  brought  into  harmony  with  its  social  forces ; 
280  8.0.  to  *^d  for  a  century  and  a  half,  conflicts,  pre^ 
180B.C.        viously  so  frequent,  between  different  au- 

• 

>  Liv7,  iii.  31,  53 ;  Dion.  Halic.  xi.  46. 
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thorities  in  the  State,  and  yarious  classes  of  society, 
were  successfully  averted.^ 

While  these  constitutional  changes  were  in  pro- 
gress, other  grievances  had  also  been  re- 
dressed, which  contributed  to  the  content-  g^vances. 
ment  of  the  people.     By  the  Licinian  and 
later  laws,  relief  was  given  to  insolvent  debtors :  the 
rate  of  interest  was  reduced :  the  personal  slavery  of 
debtors  was  ultimately  abolished ;  and  further  diBtri- 
butions  of  the  public  lands  were  decreed. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  was  assuming  a  more 
orderly  and  regulated  form.  The  almost  re-  Fasion  of 
gal  powers  of  the  consuls  and  dictator  were  the  2^^w"^ 
abridged,  and  the  authority  of  the  senate  ^^'"^'^y- 
proportionally  enlarged.  The  wealthier  citizens 
having  gained  equal  rights  with  the  patricians,  grew 
into  a  new  aristocracy,  generally  acting  in  concert 
with  their  former  opponents ;  and  the  plebeians,  en- 
riched by  successive  territorial  conquests,  were  no 
longer  disturbed  by  agrarian  discontents.  And  at 
length  the  union  of  clasees  was  significantly  shown  by 
the  admission  of  the  tribunes  to  all  the  privileges  of 
the  senate.  They  left  their  modest  seat,  just  within 
the  door,  and  sate,  as  equals,  among^  the  noble  and 
illustrious  senators.  During  their  year  of  office,  in- 
deed, they  were  restrained  from  voting,  by  their  exe- 
cutive functions,  like  the  consuls  and  praetors:  but 
they  shared  in  the  debates,  and  could  demand  the 
resolution  of  the  senate,  upon  all  the  affairs  of  state. 
On  leaving  office,  they  continued  senators  for  life, 
representing  the  popular  element  of  the  constitution* 
The   office  of  tribune,  however,  had  nearly  always 

*  Arnold;  Borne,  ii.  387. 
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been  held  by  the  richer  citizens — ^now  allied,  in  inter- 
est, with  the  patricians. 

This  lengthened  struggle  of  classes  is  instructive. 
We  see  the  exclusiveness  of  the  patricians 
gie^of^Sfss-  overcome  by  the  united  force  of  liberal  mem- 
***  bers  of  the  patrician  order,  of  wealthy  citi- 

zens, and  of  the  general  body  of  plebeians.  We  see 
the  most  influential  of  the  plebeians  won  over,  by 
reasonable  concessions,  to  the  governing  class;  and 
political  tranquillity  ensured  by  national  prosperity. 
It  is  a  lesson  not  peculiar  to  Home,  but  has  been  ex- 
emplified in  every  free  State. 

With  society  thus  united,  and  the  constitution 
strengthened,  Bome  was  able  to  pursue  her 
SfdyS^^sa^  career  of  conquest  in  Italy,  until  the  once 
^  ^'^'  small  State  of  Eome  had  extended  itself  from 
the  south  of  the  peninsula  to  the  distant  Alps.  In 
Various  these  conquests,  Eome  displayed  statesman- 
goveJmaent  ^^^P  ^^  ^®®^  thsbii  military  genius.  She  aimed 
eetabiished.   q^^  ^j^^  uniou  of  Italy,  Under  her  rule :  but  she 

did  not  attempt  to  subject  all -the  conquered  races  to 
one  unvarying  law.  According  to  the  nature  of  their 
several  countries  and  governments,  and  their  relations 
to  Eome — ^whether  friendly  or  hostile — they  were  ad- 
mitted, from  time  to  time,  and  in  diflferent  degrees,  to 
communion  with  the  conquering  State.  Some  were 
acknowledged  as  allies :  to  some  were  conceded  the 
laws  of  Eome,  concerning  commerce  and  marriage 
(jus  Quiritium) :  others  were  constituted  as  municipia, 
or  city  republics.^  The  relations  of  the  latter  to  the 
dominant  State  were  various.  In  some,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  inscribed  among  the  tribes  of  Eome,  and 

• 

'  Domy,  Hist,  Bamaine,  ch.  xi. 
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enjoyed  all  the  rights,  and  were  subject  to  all  the  ob- 
ligations of  Boman  citizens:  in  others,  under  the  jus 
Lata,  the  people,  with  some  rights  of  citizenship, 
were  yet  denied  the  suffrage,  unless  domiciled  in 
Bome  itsell  Such  municipia  elected  their  own  magis- 
trates, and  retained  the  privilege  of  self-government. 
In  another  form  of  munidpium  the  people  enjoyed  the 
civil  laws  of  Bome,  but  were  without  independence  or 
political  privileges.  And,  further,  there  were  pre- 
fectures, governed  by  prefects  sent  from  Bome;  and 
(MUUii,  which  had  given  up  their  arms,  and  destroyed 
their  walls,  or  admitted  Boman  garrisons. 

Lastly,  there  were  colonies,  founded  upon  conquered 
territories,  and  guarding  frontiers  and  other 
military  positions.  The  lands  held  by  them  Latin  coio- 
were  the  rewards  of  victorious  soldiers,  and 
the  outlet  for  discontented  citizens,  who  were  ever 
clamouring  for  agrarian  laws.  These  colonies  were 
divided  into  Boman  and  Latin.  Of  these,  the  former 
were  composed  of  Boman  citizens ;  and  their  govern- 
ment was  formed  upon  the  model  of  Bome.  The  lat- 
ter were  allies,  rather  than  subjects  of  Bome ;  but  they 
were  important  parts  of  the  great  military  organisa- 
tion, by  which  Italy  was  held  in  subjection.  No  part  of 
the  Boman  polity  was  so  effective  as  that  of  its  colo- 
nies, in  extending  the  power  and  uniting  the  various 
forces  of  the  State,  for  defence,  for  conquest,  and  polit- 
ical unity. 

Throughout  these  different  communities,  whatever 
their  political  relations  to  the  capital,  the  rulers  patrician 
of  the  parent  State  endeavoured  to  maintain  main- 
their  dominion  by  means  of  the  aristocratic 
families,  whom  they  had  found  in  the  ascendant,  and  by 
holding  out  hopes  to  the  inhabitants,  of  a  closer  asso- 
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elation  with  the  franchises  of  Bome.  Meanwhile,  vari- 
eties  of  institutions  and  franchises  served  to  discour- 
age combinations  amongst  the  subject  States  against 
the  central  power. 

So  great  a  diversity  of  political  rights,  however, 
Italian  dis-  ^*®  naturaUj  the  occasion  of  jealousies  and 
contents,  dlsconteuts.  To  become  Boman  citizens  was 
the  ambition  of  all  Italians,  who  were  denied  that 
privilege ;  and  this  sentiment,  not  responded  to  with 
sufl&cient  promptitude  by  the  ruling  State,  was  des- 
tined to  become  the  occasion  of  further  hostilities.^ 

In  course  of  time,  a  constant  extension  of  territory 
Effects  of  wrought  important  changes  in  the  social  and 
cSi^  uest  political  condition  of  Bome.  Large  distri- 
?Sy  of  hutions  of  land,  in  the  conquered  territories, 
Rome.  ija^  safely  disposed  of  many  of  the  discon- 
tented and  turbulent  citizens ;  the  people  had  been 
generally  enriched  by  pecuniary  bounties ;  and  fresh 
outlets  had  been  provided  for  the  ambition  of  their 
leaders.    Before  the  first  Punic  war,  Bome 

264  B.C. 

had  attained  a  high  pitch  of  material  pros- 
perity and  social  contentment;  and  her  rulers,  with 
consolidated  power  at  home,  and  a  wider  range  of 
activity  and  distinction  abroad,  had  not  yet  been  cor- 
rupted by  cupidity,  or  irresponsible  foreign  rule. 

The  progress  of  society,  aiid  of  the  institutions  of 
Proffressive  Bome,  Until  after  the  conquest  of  Italy ,^  af- 
the  Roman  fords  a  uoble  example  of  the  growth  and 
^^^   ^'      strength  of  a  free  people.    An  insignificant 

'  Detailed  accounts  of  these  various  forms  of  government,  and 
municipal  laws,  will  be  found  in  Livy,  xxiii.-xxviii. ;  Niebuhr,  vol. 
ii. ;  Arnold,  Hlgt.  of  Rome,  eh.  xli. ;  Hist,  de  Jules  Cesar,  livre  i.  ch.  iii. 

'  The  conquest  of  Italy  may  be  said  to  have  been  completed  about 

265  B.C.,  having  occupied  no  less  than  120  years. 
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kingdom  had  expanded  into  a  powerful  and  pros- 
perous State.  Its  policy  was  naturally  warlike. 
Every  consul  burned  to  acquire  triumphs  during  his 
year  of  office  :  the  citizens  were  eager  for  booty,  and 
the  partition  of  lands ;  and  the  senate  of  a  warlike  peo- 
ple gladly  encouraged  conquests,  which  increased  the 
power  and  glory  of  the  State,  and  appeased  the  dis- 
contents of  its  citizens.  The  frequent  division  of 
newly  acquired  lands  tended  to  improve  the  social 
and  political  condition  of  Some.  It  created  a  large 
class  of  free-holders  or  yeomen,  having  a  common  in- 
terest in  the  public  welfare — ^a  safe  agricultural  demo- 
cracy,  in  civil  affairs,  and  a  vast  array  of  citizen- 
soldiers,  ever  ready  for  new  conquests. 

Yet  were  there  evils  incident  to  these  successive 
conquests  in  Italy,  which  a  wiser  economy  EvUsaris- 
might  have  averted.  Cities  were  destroyed,  iJfiSn  ^' 
and  their  inhabitants  slain  or  doomed  to  <^<>°^««^t«- 
slavery.  Desolation  overtook  once  prosperous  re- 
gions. Nor  was  the  ruin  of  many  fair  countries  re- 
paired by  the  return  of  peace.  Where  colonists  were 
settled  upon  the  conquered  lands  and  tilled  the  soU, 
prosperity  was  revived :  but  the  old  Boman  custom 
of  retaining  vast  territories  as  public  domains,  was 
spreading,  throughout  Italy,  the  evils  which  had  been 
suffered,  from  the  earliest  times,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Home.  Large  tracts  were  let  to  nobles  and  wealthy 
citizens,  who  cultivated  a  portion  with  slave  labour, 
but  left  the  greater  part  to  lie  waste  and  barren.  So 
grave  an  error  was  fatal  to  the  future  prosperity  of 
Italy :  it  prevented  the  general  occupation  of  the  soil 
by  thriving  and  contented  citizens ;  and  it  provoked 
renewed  demands  for  agrarian  laws,  which  the  Italian 
conquests  had,  at  first,  gone  far  to  satisfy. 
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The  conquest  of  Italy  was  rapidly  succeeded  by 
The  Panic  *^®  Punic  and  Gaulish  wars ;  and  before  the 
wars.  jjQ^  territories  had  been  fully  settled,  or  the 

relations  of  their  inhabitants  to  Borne  developed, 
foreign  conquests,  and  desolating  wars,  upon 
wa?,*  ^^^^  Italian  soil,  were  effecting  further  changes  in 
^^  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  State. 
The  distant  expeditions,  and  great  naval  armaments  of 
the  first  Punic  war,  drew  heavily  upon  the  resources  of 
the  Bomans.  Thousands  of  soldiers  and  sailors  lost 
their  lives  in  battle  and  shipwreck :  the  lands  which 
they  had  cultivated,  at  home,  lay  waste,  or  were  tilled 
by  multitudes  of  slaves,  who  had  been  taken  prison- 
ers in  the  war.  At  the  same  time,  the  conquest  of 
Sicily  first  introduced  that  scheme  of  provincial  gov- 
ernment, and  the  farming  of  the  revenues  of  distant 
provinces,  which  was  destined  at  once  to  enrich,  and 
to  demoralise  the  upper  classes  of  Boman  society. 

The  first  Punic  war  had  been  waged  abroad  by  sea 

and  land.    But  the  Italian  soil  was  soon  to 

mcwar,2ii-  bc  the  prcv  of  the  invader.     The  Bomans 

203  B.c  X       ./ 

had  no  sooner  repelled  the  invasion  of  the 
Gauls,  than  they  had  to  encounter  Hannibal  and  his 
Carthaginian  armies,  and  to  fight  for  their  homes  and 
altars.  Defeats  and  disasters  befel  the  Boman  arms : 
Bome  itself  was  threatened  by  victorious  enemies: 
the  danger  was  increased  by  the  revolt  of  cities,  and 
the  defection  of  allies  and  colonies,  to  which  they  had 
trusted  for  military  support  But  the  spirit  of  the 
Bomans  rose  with  their  dangers.  The  senate,  the 
magistrates,  the  generals,  the  soldiers,  and  the  citizens 
were  animated  by  a  common  sentiment  of  patriotism. 
When  Hannibal  was  at  the  gates  of  Bome,  the  senate 
sate  calmly  in  the  forum,  to  inspire  the  citizens  with 
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courage,  and  to  give  orders  for  the  defence  of  the  city ; 
while  thousands  of  armed  citizens  rushed  to  the  walls 
and  the  citadel,  prepared  to  die  for  their  country.^ 
After  fearful  sufferings  and  losses,  the  courage  and 
constancy  of  the  Bomans  prevailed.  Hannibal  was 
driven  out  of  Italy,  and  pursued  into  Africa.  Car- 
thage was  humbled ;  and  victorious  Borne  was  free  to 
pursue  her  conquests,  to  subdue  other  nations,  and  to 
unite  the  civilised  world  in  a  great  empire. 

This  critical  period,  in  the  fortunes  of  Bome,  was 
illustrious  in  the  domestic  history  of  the  re-  Ionian  vir- 
public.  Some  of  the  noblest  of  Boman  *"®^* 
worthies  adorn  its  annals — ^Fabius  Maximus,  Marcel- 
lus,  Flaminius,  and  the  Scipios.  The  patriotism  of 
great  leaders  was  not  tarnished  by  selfish  ambition : 
they  were  conspicuous  examples  of  the  virtues  of  the 
Boman  character:  self-denial,  and  devotion  to  their 
country  were  their  highest  aims.  The  traditions  of 
the  republic  were  held  in  veneration.  Beverence  for 
the  gods :  a  holy  patriotism  :^  respect  for  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  the  State  :  a  devoted  sense  of  duty: 
deference  to  the  aged:  submission  to  the  judgment 

'  Polybius.  ix.  6 ;  livy,  xxvi.  9.  On  a  fonner  occasion,  890  B.C., 
the  assembled  senators  had  been  massacred,  in  the  forum,  by  the 
Ganls. 

* '  Rome  was  to  the  entire  Roman  people,  for  many  generations,  as 
much  a  religion  as  Jehovah  was  to  the  Jews ;  nay,  much  more,  for 
they  never  fell  away  from  their  worship,  as  the  Jews  did  from  theirs. 
And  the  Romans,  otherwise  a  selfish  people,  with  no  very  remarka- 
ble faculties  of  any  kind,  except  the  purely  practical,  derived  never- 
theless from  this  one  idea,  a  certain  greatness  of  soul,  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  all  their  history,  where  that  idea  is  concerned,  and 
nowhere  else,  and  has  earned  for  them  the  large  share  of  admira- 
tion, in  other  respects  not  at  all  deserved,  which  has  been  felt  for  them 
by  most  noble-minded  persons,  from  that  time  to  this.*  'That  any 
man,  with  the  smallest  pretensions  to  virtue,  could  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
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of  wise  and  good  men :  truth  and  loyalty  in  the  rela- 
tions of  private  life: — such  were  the  virtues  which 
the  best  citizens  cherished,  and  which  the  opinion  of 
society  encouraged.^ 

It  is  grateful  to  contemplate  such  a  society,  before 
its  approaching  corruption.  This  was  the  early  man- 
hood of  the  Boman  race — earnest,  vigorous,  hopeful — 
and  not  yet  demoralised  by  riches,  luxury,  and  self- 
indulgence. 

The  character  of  the  best  Boman  statesmen  and 
generals  was  formed  by  the  combined  influ- 
of  the  Stoic  cuces  of  patriotism,  religion,  and  pniloso- 
p  oBop  y.  pj^^^  Their  love  of  country,  and  their  ambi- 
tion to  deserve  well  of  their  fellow-citizens,  inspired 
them  to  achieve  heroic  deeds.  Their  religion,  not- 
withstanding its  superstitions  and  pious  frauds,  raised 
them  above  mere  worldly  aims,  and  ennobled  them 
with  aspirations  to  emulate  the  ideal  attributes  of 
their  gods.     And,  whatever   was  wanting  in  their 

life,  reputation,  family,  everythiag  valuable  to  him,  to  tlie  love  of 
country  is  a  supposition,  which  this  eminent  interpreter  of  Greek 
and  Boman  morality  (Cicero)  cannot  entertain  for  a  moment/ — John 
Stuart  Mill,  *  Utility  of  Religion ' :  '  Three  Essays,'  108. 

'  In  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  ancient  manners  of  the  Romans 
were  not  yet  corrupted  :  their  social  and  domestic  virtues  were  con- 
spicuous ;  and  their  generals  and  statesmen  were  bold,  vigorous,  wise 
and  disinterested ;  Hist.  ix.  6.  Cicero  bears  witness  to  the  same 
honourable  characteristics  of  the  Romans,  in  the  best  period  of  the 
Commonwealth,  De  Bepuhlied;  Hampton,  the  translator  of  Poly- 
bius, thus  describes  the  i)eriod  of  his  history,  as  presenting  *  a  gov- 
ernment, arrived  at  perfect  growth,  and  flourishing  in  the  fairest 
form :  a  steady,  deep,  extensive,  and  far-seeing  policy :  a  people 
joined  together  by  great  and  generous  sentiments,  even  more  than 
by  the  ties  of  common  interest :  a  sovereign  power,  exerted  solely 
to  maintain  the  genera]  good  :  a  liberty  restrained  by  reason,  and 
submissive  to  the  authority  of  laws'  (Pref.  ix.  Edition,  1756). 
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Pagan  faith,  was  supplied  by  the  moral  tenets  of  the 
Stoics.  The  Stoic  creed  was  well  suited  to  the  stem, 
hard  temperament  of  the  Bomans.  It  braced  them  in 
the  resolute  purposes  of  their  lives :  it  encouraged  sim- 
plicity of  manners :  it  taught  them  to  despise  luxury 
and  indulgence:  it  trained  them  to  virtues,  higher 
than  any  to  be  found  in  the  teaching  of  their  religion, 
or  the  examples  of  their-  gods :  it  incited  them  to 
daring  achievements  and  sublime  sacrifices. 

In  many  aspects,  the  Boman  Stoics  suggest  a  com- 
parison with  the  Puritans  of  a  later  age.     As  rmg  g^,-^ 
Stoicism  had  attached  a  severer  moral  code  ?5!?a?Sli' 

tana  com* 

to  Paganism,  so  Calvinism  imparted  a  more  p***^- 
serious  spirit  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  tenets  of 
Zeno  and  of  Calvin,  alike  encouraged  a  stem  morality, 
an  inflexible  purpose,  a  high  ideal  of  virtue.^  The 
tenets  of  the  one  were  moral  only :  the  tenets  of  the 
other  were  religious :  but  they  both  aimed  at  the  same 
high  standard  of  discipline  and  self-denial,  the  same 
devotion  of  man  to  his  noblest  destinies.  Hence, 
there  was  much  of  the  Puritan  in  the  Boman  Stoic : 
there  was  much  of  the  Stoic  in  the  Puritan  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  They  were  alike 
in  their  virtues  and  in  their  failings.  Both  were 
steadfast  in  a  good  cause:  but  they  were  also  self- 
willed  and  obstinate.  Their  manners  were  simple : 
but  their  temper  was  haughty  and  morose.  Deeply 
impressed  with  their  own  virtues,  they  were  censori- 
ous in  their  judgment  of  others.  Both  were  narrow 
and  inexpansive  in  their  opinions  and  sympathies :  but 

'  *  In  the  Homan  Empire,  almost  every  great  character,  almost 
every  effort  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  emanated  from  the  ranks  of  Stoi- 
cism, while  Epicureanism  was  continually  identified  with  corruption 
and  with  tyranny/ — ^Lecky,  Hist,  of  European  Morals,  i.  134. 
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the  Stoics,  deriving  their  inspiration  from  philosophy, 
were  free  from  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans. 

But  whatever  the  affinities  of  their  creeds  and  cha- 
racters, their  political  destinies  were  widely  differeni 
It  was  the  mission  of  the  Boman  statesmen  of  the 
Stoic  school  to  resist  innovations  in  the  laws  and 
manners  of  their  country:  they  were  the  Conserva- 
tives of  their  age.  It  was  the  mission  of  the  Puritans  to 
struggle  for  liberties  in  Church  and  State,  against  the 
established  powers  of  their  own  times  and  countries. 

Yet,  while  dwelling  upon  the  virtues  of  the  Bomans 
of  this  period,  we  must  not  overlook  their 
the  Roman  f aults.  To  their  enemies  they  were  cruel  and 
merciless:  to  their  allies  they  were  selfish 
and  treacherous:  they  had  no  pity  upon  conquered 
races:  they  were  haughty  and  oppressive  even  to 
their  own  countrymen;  and  they  were  harsh  and  ex- 
acting in  their  families  and  households.  It  was  held 
to  be  the  duty  of  every  Boman  to  exalt  the  dominion 
of  the  State ;  and  no  sense  of  justice,  no  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others,  was  suffered  to  arrest  the  march 
of  conquest,  or  to  temper  the  rule  of  the  conquerors. 
Nor  were  the  Bomans  free  from  more  sordid  vices. 
Their  greed  of  wealth  was  notorious.  They  grasped 
at  the  public  lands :  they  were  eager  for  plunder  in 
war:  they  were  rapacious  in  the  provinces:  they 
racked  the  poor  with  usury  :  they  coveted  the  gains, 
while  they  affected  to  despise  the  pursuit  of  trade 
and  speculation ;  and  they  practised  unseemly  thrift 

From  this  period,  oratory,  which  had  been  prac- 

Pubiic  life    *^®®^  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  Bepublic, 

JSmpwed     ^^®  about  to  attain  its  highest  development 

Athens.       "^^^  public  life  of  Bome  resembled  that  of 

Athens,  in  many  of  its  conditions.    In  both 
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these  free  States,  war  and  oratory  were  the  chief 
claims  to  political  power.  A  great  general  became 
the  natural  leader  of  the  people :  a  great  orator  di- 
rected the  councils  of  the  State,  and  stirred  up  the 
passions  and  sentiments  of  its  citizens.  Many  Greek 
and  Boman  worthies  ruled  by  the  double  claim  of 
warlike  prowess  and  civic  eloquence :  but  in  times  of 
peace,  the  latter  most  swayed  the  destinies  of  the 
commonwealth.  We  have  surveyed  the  public  life  of 
Athens :  let  us  now  look  upon  the  public  life  of  the 
Broman  republic.  The  Boman  statesman  had  oppor- 
tunities as  ample  as  the  Athenian,  for  the  exercise  of 
his  oratory ;  and  these  were  multiplied  as  the  State 
advanced  in  greatness.  In  the  senate,  he  discussed 
affairs  of  State  :  he  addressed  men,  at  once  the  ablest 
and  most  experienced — men  who  had  commanded 
armies,  and  filled  the  highest  magistracies ;  patricians 
of  historic  name  and  dignity ;  renowned  and  popular 
citizens.  The  world  has  seen  no  worthier  audience 
for  high  debate.  From  the  walls  of  this  august  as- 
sembly, the  orator  went  forth  to  the  forum.  Here  he 
addressed  the  assembled  citizens — senators,  soldiers, 
and  the  people.  His  voice  was  raised  to  sway  an 
eager  and  impassioned  multitude :  to  soothe  their  dis- 
contents: to  animate  their  courage:  to  foment  or 
quell  seditions:  to  stir  up  the  people  against  the 
senate,  or  to  win  them  over  to  its  side :  to  provoke 
them  to  war,  or  to  counsel  peace  :  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  poor  against  the  rich :  to  scourge  the  oppressor : 
to  vindicate  freedom:  to  flatter,  threaten,  and  per- 
suade. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  occasions  for  his  elo- 
quence.   The  courts  of  .justice  were  open  to  ^^,^^8  of 
him.    The  judicature  of  Bome,  if  less  demo-  J^^^«- 

VOL.  I.— 8 
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cratic  thau  that  of  Athens,  was  no  less  popular ;  and 
the  praetor  and  a  numerous  body  of  judices  bore  a 
marked  resemblance  to  the  judge  and  jury  of  our 
own  country.  State  trials  were  held  in  the  forum — a 
place  consecrated  by  the  traditions  of  Eoman  history, 
adorned  by  temples  of  the  gods,  and  by  statues  of 
Boman  heroes,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  CapitoL 
The  court  sate  in  the  open  air,  and  was  surrounded 
by  an  eager  multitude,  surging  even  to  the  house- 
tops— excited,  clamorous,  and  sometimes  threatening. 
The  advocate  was  escorted  to  the  forum  by  troops  of 
clients,  friends,  and  partisans.  With  such  popular 
encouragement,  he  was  not  restricted  to  arguments 
founded  on  reason  and  justice  :  but  was  free  to  make 
the  most  stirring  appeals  to  popular  passions  and 
prejudices,  to  excite  pity,  and  to  sue  for  mercy.  Nor 
was  the  pleading  of  causes  confined,  as  in  modem 
times,  to  professional  advocates.  Patricians  appeared 
on  behalf  of  their  clients :  generals  and  statesmen  con- 
tended before  the  courts,  as  in  the  senate.  Cato  the 
Censor,  Scipio  the  younger,  Lselius,  Marc  Antony,* 
Sulpicius,  Hprtensius,  Cicero,  Julius  Csesar:  such 
were  the  men  whose  eloquence  dominated  in  the 
forum.  The  issues  tried  were  often  as  momentous  to 
the  State,  as  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  or  the  votes 
of  the  Comitia.  The  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  the  op- 
pression and  malversations  of  the  Sicilian  praetor  Ver- 
res,^  the  electoral  corruption  of  Murena,  concerned 
the  whole   commonwealth ;  and  the   orations  which 

^  Grandfather  of  the  Triumvir. 

*  Mr.  Forsyth  truly  says  : — *  Of  all  the  trials  of  antiquity,  this 
bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Has- 
tings ;  *  Hortendus,  157.  And  Edmund  Burke,  in  his  zeal  and  elo- 
quence, emulated  the  fame  of  Cicero. 
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have  been  spared  to  us,  bear  witness  to  the  eloquence 
which  such  great  occasions  called  forth.^  To  plead  a 
popular  cause  was  one  of  the  surest  passports  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  State.^ 

It  is  in  free  States  only  that  eloquence  can  flourish : 
it  forms  part  of  the  life  of  an  enfranchised 
people.     It  attained  perfection  in  the  repub-  and^^^"*^ 
lies  of  Greece  and  Borne :  it  has  been  con-    '    ^^' 
spicuous  in  France,  in  the  days  of  her  freedom  ;  and 
it  is  still  the  great  political  force  of  England.® 

^  CiceTo,  Orationea  ;  de  Oratore.  The  constitution  and  procedure  of 
the  Roman  courts  are  discussed  in  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome  y  and  other 
histories ;  and  Mr.  Forsyth  gives  a  popular  and  spirited  sketch  of 
them  and  of  Roman  oratory  in  Hortermus  the  Advocate,  ch.  iii.-v. 
See  also  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  '  Basilica/ 
'Forum/  *  Judices.' 

'  Until  late  in  the  days  of  the  republic,  the  speeches  of  advocates 
were  without  limit ;  but  Pompey  introduced  the  Athenian  method 
of  a  clepsydra,  or  water-glass,  for  measuring  the  prescribed  length 
of  their  addresses  ;  Forsyth,  HortensiuSy  123. 

''  Political  and  forensic  eloquence  seems  not  to  have  been  yet  f uUy 
developed  in  America,  notwithstanding  her  freedom. 
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BFFBCTS  OF  FOBBION  CONQUESTS  UPON  THE  BBFUBLIC— FATBICIAN 
SEACTION — SOCIAL  CHANGES — CORRUPTION— DECLINE  OF  BELI. 
GION — ABSENCE  OF  A  MIDDLE  CLASS — TIBEBIUS  AND  CAIUS  GRAC- 
CHUS— MARIUS — LIVIUS  DRUSUS— ITALIAN  ENFRANCHISEMENT — 
FUBLIU8  RUFUS — SULLA — ^POMPEY  —  JULIUS  CJSSAR — 0CTAVIU8 
CASAB— TRANSITION  FROM  THE  REPUBLIC  TO  THE  EMPIRE — 
REVIEW  OF  THE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  SOCIETY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 
— ^THE  EMPIRE. 

This  sketch  of  public  life  in  Borne  has  anticipated 
some  later  periods  of  its  history :  but  we  must  now 
Effects  of  return  to  the  times  succeeding  the  Punic 
SSSn^Se*  wars.  There  now  came  a  period  of  social 
^i88b.c.  *^^  political  deterioration.  Boman  con- 
quests were  continued  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Italy.  Neither  seas  nor  mountains  could  arrest  the 
dominion  of  Bome.  Sicily,  Spain,  Carthage,  Greece, 
Gaul  and  Asia  Minor,  were  overrun  by  Boman  con- 
querors. From  a  State,  Bome  was  rapidly  growing 
into  an  Empire,  and  conquests  which,  at  one  time, 
had  contributed  to  the  virtues  and  welfare  of  its  citi- 
zens, were  now  becoming  the  causes  of  corruption  and 
decay. 

While  the  people  were  intent  upon  wars,  and  the 
Political       enjoyment  of  the    spoil,  the  patrician  and 

reaction  of  •    »  f       0        •i*  • 

thepatri-      uew  anstocratic  families  were  assuming  a 
monopoly  of  power.    They  secured  for  them- 
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selves  an  the  great  offices  and  miUtary  commands, 
and  appropriated  all  the  honours  of  Boman  greatness, 
while  they  contriyed  to  escape  from  most  of  the  pub- 
lic burthens.  They  were  constantly  adding  to  their 
territorial  possessions,  by  purchase  or  by  driving  out 
the  freeholders ;  and  were  assuming  new  social  dis- 
tinctions. The  franchise  was  narrowed;  and  the 
favoured  body  of  citizens  claimed  peculiar  privileges 
and  exemptions.  A  democratic  party,  opposed  to  the 
rule  of  an  oligarchy,  had  been  overcome  by  the  re- 
markable achievements  and  conspicuous  merits  of 
the  aristocratic  rulers  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
glories  of  Bome  were  identified  with  patrician  gen- 
erals and  statesmen ;  and  national  pride  and  patriot- 
ism consolidated  their  power. 

While  these  encroachments  were  being  made  upon 
the  free  constitution  of  the  republic,  foreign  conse- 

.  T      •  ii_  ^^         £   quences  of 

conquests  were  engendering  other  evils  oi  standing 
the  gravest  character.     In  the  Italian  wars, 
a  consul  levied  his  army  of  citizen-soldiers,  who  soon 
returned  to  the   plough,  and  resumed  their    place 
among  their  fellow-citizens.     The  Eoman  legions  and 
their  generals  were  ever  under  the  eye  of  the  senate. 
But  in  distant  and  protracted  campaigns,  the  troops 
assumed  the  character  of  standing  armies.     The  citi- 
zen was  lost  in  the  soldier,  who  looked  up  to  his  gen- 
eral rather  than  to  the  State ;  and  the  leader  of  victo- 
rious armies — accustomed  to  conquests  and  command 
—was  beyond  the  control  of  the  senate.    And  when 
conquests  had  been  achieved,  distant  provinces  were 
to  be  governed;  and  the  praetors  and  pro-  ^^^^^ 
consuls  wielded  royal  powers  over  subject  provincial 
races.     Many  were  distinguished  by  virtues 
and  moderation,  becoming  the  older  type  of  Bomans: 
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but  pride,  cupidity,  and  oppression  were  encouraged 
by  absolute  rule;  and  military  governors  generally 
returned  to  Borne,  hauglity,  ambitious,  opulent,  and 
demoralised.  Farmers  o|  the  revenues  had  long  since 
been  known  for  their  invidious  wealth :  and  now  that 
their  operations  were  extended  over  a  wide  empire, 
their  excessive  gains  and  exactions  became  at  once 
a  reproach  to  Boman  administration,  and  a  dan- 
ger to  the  State.  "With  dominion,  foreign  com- 
merce was  also  extended,  and  created  a  wealthy 
dass  of  capitalists — contractors,  bankers,  money- 
lenders, and  speculators  in  land,  merchandise  and 
slaves. 

'  Meanwhile,  serious  changes  were  being  developed 
^   . .  in  the  social  condition  of  Bome.   This  memo- 

Social 

changes  In    rablc  citv,  which  had  once  been  the  centre 

Rome.  •  IT  . 

of  a  small  agricultural  State,  was  becoming 
the  capital  of  a  great  empire.  The  yeomen  of  the 
Campagna  were  outnumbered  by  the  mixed  populace 
of  a  densely-peopled  city.  First  there  were 
the  clients  of  the  great  families.  From  the 
earliest  times,  as  we  have  seen,  a  relation,  almost  feu- 
dal in  its  character,  had  been  recognised  between  the 
powerful  nobles  and  the  poorer  citizens.  On  one  side 
were  given  protection  and  friendly  offices :  on  the  other 
respect  and  faithful  service,  when  occasion  required. 
In  course  of  time  freedmen  became  the  most  numerous 
class  of  clients.  Such  men  were  specially  bound  to 
their  patrons ;  and  still  betrayed  much  of  the  character 
of  slaves.  Their  ranks  were  further  recruited  by  de- 
pendents of  various  kinds,  and  many  nations,  whom 
the  increasing  wealth  and  luxury  of  Boman  society 
were  attracting  to  the  capital  These  numerous  clients 
now  became  like  clans,  and  served  the  ambition  of 
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their  chiefe,  in  the  street  and  in  the  forum.    But  be- 
low them  was  the  rabble   of  the  city_:  immigrants 
from  other  parts  of  Italy  :  Greeks,  Asiatics,  The  popu- 
slaves,  beggars,  and  criminals.     The  Eoman  ^^' 
citizen  was  lost,  in  the  midst  of  this  incongruous  mul- 
titude. 

What  then  had  Boman  society  become?  At  its 
head  were  ambitious  and  wealthy  nobles.  Growth  of 
commanding  vast  means  of  corruption :  be-  ^**""°p*^°"- 
neath  them  was  a  wretched  populace  without  patriot- 
ism or  virtue,  and  open  to  the  most  vulgar  seductions 
of  self-interest  and  pleasure.  Their  wants  were  ap- 
peased by  a  profuse  distribution  of  grain  from  the 
provinces,  below  its  cost  price ;  and  their  amusements 
ministered  to  by  the  constant  multiplication 
of  games  and  festivals,  the  cost  of  which  was  amuse- 
defrayed  by  the  aediles,  and  other  elected 
magistrates.  Who  could  aspire  to  such  offices  unless 
they  were  rich  and  liberal?  Theatrical  entertainments 
were  provided  for  the  people  by  the  sediles.  Wrest- 
ling and  athletic  sports  were  succeeded  by  the  bait- 
ing of  wild  beasts  from  Africa;  and  these  again 
by  the  revolting  combats  of  gladiators.^  The  multi- 
tude craved  for  new  excitements,  and  those  provided 
for  them  became  more  and  more  brutalising.  Such 
was  the  demoralisation  of  the  time,  that  even  the 
administration  of  justice  was  tainted  with  corrup- 
tion.^ 

While  the  patricians  were  using  every  form  of  cor- 

'  The  first  exhibition  of  gladiators  was  in  the  year  264  B.C.,  as  part 
of  a  funeral  solemnity.  Similar  exhibitions  afterwards  formed  part 
of  other  funerals ;  and  they  were  gradually  introduced  as  public 
sports,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people. 

'  See  Cicero's  first  oration  against  Verres. 
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Tuption  to  maintain  their  ascendency,  demagogues 
were  learning  to  appeal  to  the  passions  and 
government  prcjudices  of  the  people.  Orderly  ffovem- 
by  factions  ment  was  graaually  giving  way  to  faction 
malts.         and  tumults.     And  in*  a  constitution  which 

2S4-149  B.C. 

permitted  laws  to  be  passed  by  popular  ac- 
clamation, and  appeals  to  be  made  from  the  senate 
to  a  public  assembly  of  the  people,  what  opportu- 
nities were  not  afforded  for  disorder  1 

In  yain  the  elder  Oato  protested  against  these  grow- 
catothe  ^8  ©vils.  Somc  partial  reforms  were  due  to 
cjensor.  j^jg  bolduess  and  public  virtue :  but  a  corrupt 
society  was  the  cause  of  the  political  disorganisation 
of  his  time,  and  was  beyond  a  legislative  remedy.  In 
the  words  of  Dr.  Merivale,  'with  the  death  of  Cato 

the  Censor  the  last  link  was  snapped  which 

connected  the  existing  generation  of  Boman 
statesmen  with  the  traditions  of  simplicity  and  mod- 
eration derived  from  the  early  commonwealth.'  ^ 

The  simple  manners  and  austerity  of  the  ancient 
Increase  of  ^i^^^is  Were  rapidly  giving  way  to  ostenta- 
luxury.  tious  luxury  and  vice.  Before  their  foreign 
conquests,  the  Bomans,  distinguished  as  they  were 
for  a  genius  in  war  and  government,  were  generally 
without  cultivation  and  refinement  In  literature  and 
the  arts  they  were  mere  barbarians  compared  with  the 
Greeks,  whom  they  were  destined  to  conquer.    The 

more  educated  had  long  admired  the  unap-^ 
and  refine-    proachablc  geuius  of  the  Greeks ;  and  when 

Greece  fell  under  the  Boman  yoke,  her  phi- 
losophy, her  literature,  her  arts,  her  very  habits,  be- 
came the  fashion  among  her  conquerors.  They  had 
much  to  learn :  but  there  was  danger  in  the  learning. 

1  FaU  of  the  Boman  Bepublie,  Preface. 
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The  glories  of  Greece  had  passed  away :  her  freedom, 
her  valour,  her  patriotism  had  been  trodden  down  by 
invading  armies.  Her  philosophers  had  nearly  over- 
thrown the  Pagan  divinities,  without  raising  a  new 
faith:  her  culture  had  declined  with  her  freedom: 
and  her  sons  were  now  a  degenerate  race.* 

No  one  can  Seiffect  to  lament  the  decline  of  Paganism. 
So  monstrous  a  faith  could  not  long  impose  upon  the 
higher  intellects  of  any  civilised  people.  It  j,^^,^^^, 
had  been  held  in  light  esteem  among  the  Pa«^»8m. 
Greeks,  since  the  times  of  Plato  and  Aristotle;  and 
with  advancing  civilisation,  the  ancient  faith  was  less 
revered  among  the  cultivated  Bomans.  Even  that 
faith,  however,  had  afforded  some  security  for  morals ; 
and  by  the  Bomans  especially,  the  national  religion 
was  associated  with  traditions  of  patriotism,  and  with 
public  and  domestic  virtues.  They  cherished  the 
memory  of  their  god-king  Bomulus,  and  idolised  their 
Eternal  City.  But  the  conquerors  of  the  world  wit- 
nessed, with  contempt  or  disgust,  the  absurd  super- 
stitions of  various  nations;  and  learned  to  interpret 
them  by  the  light  of  Greek  scepticism.  The  national 
religion  declined  at  the  very  time  that  the  greatest  in- 
roads were  being  made  upon  Boman  morals.  Wealth, 
suddenly  acquired  by  men  devoid  of  culture  and  moral 
training,  was  full  of  temptation  and  peril:  the  re- 
straints of  an  orderly  society  were  relaxed  by  the  in- 
flux of  strangers ;  and  frivolous  and  pleasure-seeking 
Greeks,  and  debased  Asiatics  completed  the  demora- 
lisation of  the  Bomans. 

Other  causes  contributed  to  the  disorganisation  of 

*  Montesquieu  ascribes  to  Epicurus  the  corruption  of  Roman,  as 
well  as  Greek  morality ;  but  it  was  due  to  many  causes  beyond  the 
tenets  of  a  single  philosopher. 
8* 
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Boman  society.    The  aversion  of  the  Bomans  to  trade 
and  handicrafts,  and  the  universal  prevalence 
middle*  *     of    slave    labour,   discouraged    the   natural 
^^^'  growth  of  a  middle   class  in  their  society. 

The  place  of  prosperous  merchants,  tradesmen  and 
artificers  was  filled  by  freedmen  and  slaves,  who  en- 
riched their  employers,  but  acquired  no  independent 
position  for  themselves.  The  industries  which,  in 
modern  States,  have  created  powerful  classes,  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor,  merely  swelled  the  for- 
tunes of  employers,  and  multiplied  the  numbers  of  the 
employed.  The  upper  and  the  lower  classes  were  left 
to  struggle  against  each  other,  without  the  intervention 
of  an  intermediate  class,  to  moderate  the  strife,  siding 
now  with  one  party,  and  now  with  another. 

Nor  was  it  in  the  city  only  that  these  causes  were 
The  public  ^  Operation,  to  perpetuate  the  hard  lines 
domains,  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  greater 
part  of  the  public  domains  had  been  let  out  to  nobles 
and  powerful  citizens,  at  nominal  rents,  and  were  cul- 
tivated by  slaves,  whilst  vast  numbers  of  the  smaller 
freeholders  had  been  destroyed  by  the  incessant  wars 
of  the  republic.  Instead  of  farmers  and  yeomen,  to 
constitute  an  agricultural  middle  class,  the  bailiff  of 
the  absentee  landlord  drove  his  slaves  into  the  field, 
to  till  the  soil:  the  harvest  was  gathered  in  due 
season,  but  its  profits  left  no  traces  of  wealth  where  it 
had  grown.  There  were  no  contented  peasantry,  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  farm,  and  bound  by  ties 
of  kindliness  and  interest,  to  their  employers.  The 
wealth  of  the  landowners  was  coveted :  their  privileges 
were  denounced  as  a  wrong  to  the  community :  but 
throughout  those  parts  of  the  public  domains,  which 
had  been  thus  appropriated  by  the  rich,  there  was  no 
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agricultural  class  but  their^  own,  to  unite  in  their  de- 
fence.   Frequent  efforts  were  made  to  restrain  these 
abuses,  and  the  Licinian  law  had  grappled 
boldly  with  the  unjust  distribution  of  the 
public  lands :  ^  but  it  had  been  frustrated  by  neglect 
and  by  the  continual  encroachments  of  the  rich. 

When  agrarian  discontents  arose,  the  landowners  of 
the  public  domains  were  brought  into  imme-  ^  .^ 
diate  conflict  with  the  needy  and  aggressive  discontents, 
populace.  There  was  no  powerful  class  of  indepen- 
dent cultivators  between  them,  to  break  the  shook.  At 
the  same  time,  the  want  of  other  productive  industries, 
among  the  citizens,  made  the  occupation  of  land 
nearly  their  only  means  of  support  Hence  the  con- 
tinual demand  for  agrarian  laws,  during  the  entire  his- 
tory of  Home.  Without*  trades  or  handicrafts,  land 
was  a  necessary  of  life ;  and  as  large  territories  be- 
longed to  the  State,  claims  for  a  redistribution  of  the 
soil  were  difficult  to  satisfy,  or  to  silence. 

This  absence  of  a  sufficient  middle  class  could  not 
fail  to  affect  the  course  of  Boman  politics.  The  col- 
lisions of  classes  were  more  violent :  disorders  were 
aggravated ;  and  the  balance  and  proportion  of  a  well- 
ordered  society  were  wanting,  to  moderate  the  strife  of 
hostile  interests. 

This  condition  of  society  had  another  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  political  life  of  Eome.  The  Dependence 
poorer  class  of  citizens,  who,  under  different  J,^^  of  ^e^' 
conditions,  would  have  attained  indepen-  p^"'- 
dence  and  competency,  by  their  own  industry,  were  the 
humble  clients  of  rich  men,  suing  for  favours,  and  even 
subsistence,  from  their  patrons,  and  following  them 

»  Livy,  vi.  31,  35  et  seq. 
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blindly,  in  every  party  contest  This  was  the  class, 
whose  poverty  and  dependence  naturally  exposed 
them  to  the  seductions  of  bribery,  whose  wants  were 
supplied  by  distributions  of  com,  whose  idle  tastes 
were  gratified  by  games,  and  bloody  spectacles  of  wild 
beasts  and  gladiators,  and  whose  cupidity  was  in-^ 
flamed  by  constant  agitations  for  agrarian  laws.  The 
class  which  ought  to  have  been  a  source  of  strength 
and  stability,  was  the  cause  of  demoralisation,  disor- 
ders, and  danger  to  the  State. 

Another  dangerous  evil  in  Boman  society,  and  a 
Debto^^d  «>^tent  source  of  discontent,  was  found  in 
creditors,  ^j^^  relations  of  debtors  and  creditors.  Mul- 
titudes of  the  poorer  citizens  were  reduced  to  debt 
by  military  service,  and  by  the  want  of  lucrative  in- 
dustries; and  the  laws  for  the  recovery  of  debts, 
which  had  been  made  by  the  rich  for  their  own  pro- 
tection, were  of  galling  severity.  The  rate  of  interest 
was  oppressive ;  and  a  debtor  unable  to  discharge  his 
debt,  became  the  slave  of  his  creditor.  By  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  the  rate  of  interest  had 

451  B  c 

been  reduced  to  ten  per  cent :  other  laws 
were  passed,  from  time  to  time,  to  appease  the  dis- 
contents of  debtors:  but  such  was  the  condition  of 
Boman  society,  that  debtors  continued  to  be  a  consid- 
erable class,  sullenly  discontented  with  the  rich,  and 
swelling  the  ranks  of  the  turbulent 
Society  was  further  endangered  by  the  constant 

multiplication  of  slaves,  resulting  from  con- 

Demoralisa-  .  .,  •«  i  j       n  t      n 

don  of  .quests,  and  a  merciless  slave-trade.  In  the 
city,  slaves  were  employed  in  trades  and 
handicrafts;  and  in  the  country  in  husbandry;  and  as 
free  Bomans  despised  useful  industry,  all  the  manual 
labour  of  society  was  performed  by  slaves.     Slave 
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labour  was  marked  by  all  its  worst  accompaniments — 
the  brand,  the  shackle,  the  scourge,  and  the  prison- 
barrack  :  there  was  neither  rest  nor  hope  for  the  slave ; 
and  the  burthen  of  his  life  was  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
Hence  arose  frequent  disorders  and  insur- 
rections throughout  Italy;  and  in  Sicily 
serious  servile  wars.  Everywhere  resistance  was  over- 
come, with  revolting  cruelties :  but  the  social  danger 
continued,  as  a  permanent  disturbance  of  the  economy 
of  a  free  State. 

In  every  free  country,  eflforts  are  continually  made 
to  reform   acknowledged  abuses;  and  such  Repjgtance 
attempts,  more  or  less  judicious,  but  nearly  ^  abuses. 
always    unsuccessful,   form    a  considerable   part    of 
Boman  history,   during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  the  republic. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  evils  was  the  impunity  of 
rapacious  and  oppressive  governors  of  prov- 

,  _.,  .      ,  m    .  1    •    •  Governors 

inces.    It  was  vain  to  appeal  to  a  patrician  of  prov- 

senate,  which  'stood  by  its  order;'  and  in 

149  B.C.,  on  the  proposal  of  Lucius  Calpumius  Piso, 

a  judicial  committee^  of  the  senate  was  appointed  to 

hear  complaints  from  the  provinces.    Again 

it  was  attempted  (139-131  B.a)  to  restrain  enceof  the 

the   undue  influence   of  the   aristocracy  in  _      '^ 

...  1        I     •■•■    .        mi  The  ballot. 

the  comitia,  by  vote  by  ballot  The  young 
nobles  seeking  office  naturally  relied  upon  the  support 
of  their  numerous  family  clients :  but  they  also  can- 
vassed for  votes,  in  the  streets,  shaking  hands  fami- 
liarly with  all  classes  of  citizens,  like  modem  British 
candidates,  and  securing  their  support  by  profuse  per- 
sonal bribery.    How  far  the  ballot  served  to  check 

'  QuasHo  ordinana. 
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either  undue  influence  or  corruption,  may  be  an  inte- 
resting inquiry  for  Englishmen  of  the  present  day, 
who  have  recently  adopted  the  same  experiment  But 
whatever  its  effect,  another  abuse  was  beginning  to 
prevail,  which  made  all  attempts  at  electoral  reform 
utterly  hopeless.  So  long  as  qualified  citi- 
thepopu-^    zens  alone  were  appealed  to,  there  was  some 

1&C6 

security  for  public  order,  if  not  for  reason- 
able and  honest  votes :  but  nobles  and  demagogues 
were  beginning  to  disregard  the  comitia,  and  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  motley  multitudes  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  streets — slaves,  foreigners,  and  the  dregs 
of  the  people.  These  irregular  assemblages,  known  as 
condones,  without  any  pretence  of  authority,  were  often 
able  to  settle  important  matters  of  policy,  by  tumul- 
tuous acclamations,  which  neither  the  magistrates 
nor  the  senate  ventured  to  resist.  Such  mob-rule  as 
this  was  not  democracy,  but  tumult  and  anarchy. 
The  evils  of  the  Boman  constitution  and  society 

were  exemplified  by  the  exploits  of  the  ill- 

Tiberius  .  .         . 

Gracchus,     fated  GracchL     Tiberius  Gracchus — ^himself 

183  B  c. 

of  a  noble  and  distinguished  family — ^was 
elected  tribune  of  the  people,  and  at  once  resolved  to 
redress  the  grievances  of  the  farmers,  by  a  redistri- 
bution of  the  public  lands.  The  position  of  a  tribune 
was  that  of  the  leader  of  a  popular  opposition,  and 
he  owed  his  election  to  his  promises  of  an  agrarian 
law,  which  were  placarded  upon  the  walls,  porticoes, 
and  tombs,  throughout  the  city.  His  great  aim  was  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  previous  laws,  to  correct 
the  grave  abuses  of  the  system  under  which  the  pub- 
lic lands  were  held,  and  to  raise  up  a  new  class  of 
small  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  who 
would   have  constituted    an  industrious  and  stable 
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middle  class,  to  stand  between  the  haughty  nobles 
and  the  hungry  populace.  He  proposed  to  revive 
the  Licinian  law,  and  to  provide  that  no  proprietor 
should  hold  more  than  500  acres  for  himself  and  250 
for  each  of  his  sons :  he  offered  compensation  to  those 
whose  interests  were  affected,  and  he  assigned  thirty 
acres  each,  to  large  numbers  of  citizens  and  allies. 
In  the  judgment  of  high  authorities,  his  scheme  was 
wise  and  equitable:^  but  it  was  condemned  by  the 
landowners,  as  confiscation*  He  proposed  his  law  to 
the  comitia  :  but  his  colleague  in  the  tribunate,  Mar- 
cus Octavius,  prevented  it,  by  his  veto,  from  being 
put  to  the  vote.  Gracchus  retaliated  by  impeding  all 
public  administration,  and  sealing  up  the  treasure- 
chest,  which,  in  those  days,  was  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  stopping  the  supplies.  Again  his  law — now 
increased  in  severity  against  the  landowners — was 
submitted  to  the  people,  and  was  a  second  time  ar- 
rested by  the  veto  of  his  colleague.  It  was  then  dis- 
cussed, without  result,  in  the  Senate.  A  third  time 
Gracchus  appealed  to  the  people,  and,  first,  to  secure 
himself  against  another  veto,  he  invited  them  to  de- 
pose his  colleague.  Such  an  act  was  wholly  beyond 
their  powers  :  but  they  set  him  aside,  by  acclamation. 
The  agrarian  law  was  then  passed;  and  Gracchus 
himself,  his  brother,  and  his  father-in-law,  Appius 
Claudius,  were  appointed  commissioners  to  carry  it 
into  effect.    Here  was  a  law  carried,  in  revolutionary 

"  Platarcb  says : — '  There  never  was  a  milder  law  eoacted  against 
so  macli  injustice  and  oppression.  For  they  who  deserved  to  have 
been  punished  for  infringing  the  rights  of  the  community,  and  fined 
for  holding  the  lands  contrary  to  law,  were  to  receive  compensation 
for  giving  up  their  groundless  claims,  and  restoring  the  estates  to 
such  of  the  citizens  as  were  to  be  relieved  ; '  Life  of  Tib.  Gracchus. 
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fashion^  against  the  senate  and  the  patrician  party :  but 
they  were  unable  to  arrest  its  execution.  The  popu- 
lar tribune,  .in  defiance  of  the  law,  olBTered  himself  for 
re-election ;  but  his  opponents  mustered  in  sufficient 
force  to  resist  him :  the  assembly  was  twice  broken 
up  in  disorder ;  and  no  tribunes  were  elected.  And 
now  the  nobles  and  senators  wreaked  their  yengeance 
upon  the  author  of  the  agrarian  law.    They  accused 

him  of  aiming  at  royal  power — the  greatest 
'^'■''-  crime  knoWto  the  B^mans-and  anning 
themselves,  like  a  mob,  with  bludgeons,  they  rushed 
from  the  senate-house  and  beat  out  his  brains,  on  the 
CapitoL^  Three  hundred  of  his  supposed  adherents 
fell  with  him.  Such  was  the  fate  of  a  Boman  re- 
•  former,  who  had  threatened  the  vested  interests  of 
the  nobles.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  sedition 
since  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  in  which  the 
blood  of  citizens  had  been  shed;^  but  henceforth 
every  political  movement  was  marked  by  violence, 
and  stained  with  bloodshed. 
Here  was  the   commencement  of  anarchy,  and  of 

civil  war  between  the  senate  and  the  people. 

Commence-    rm  •        •  r      r     ' 

imarch'  coustitutiou  was  at  fault  in  permitting 

such  a  law  to  be  proposed,  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  to  a  mere  crowd  of  citizens  :  Gracchus  was  tur- 
bulent and  revolutionary;  and  the  senate  ferocious 
and  brutaL 

Such  a  collision  between  the  aristocratic  and  popu- 

caius  lar  parties  could  not  thus  be  brought  to  a 

'^^^  ™**     close.    Nine  years  later,  Caius  Gracchus  was 

elected  to  the  tribunate,  burning  to  reform 

'  Before  the  statnes  of  the  seven  kings  at  the  Temple  of  Fidelity, 
on  the  slope  of  the  Capitol. 
« Plutarch  (Tib.  Gracchus). 
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the  abuses  of  the  State,  and  to  avenge  his  brother's 
death.  With  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  states- 
man—eloquence, an  earnest  purpose,  courage,  and  a 
clear  insight  into  the  wrongs  under  which  his  country 
was  suffering — ^his  own  passionate  temper,  and  the 
fierce  excitement  of  the  times,  soon  hurled  him  to  his 
ruin. 

His  first  aim  was  to  gain  over  the  people  to  his  side, 
by  those  perilous  means  too  well  known  to  Eoman 
magistrates.  The  public  granaries  were  enlarged ;  and 
abundant  supplies  of  com  were  distributed  monthly  to 
the  citizens,  at  half  their  natural  price.  This  bounty 
being  distributed  in  Bome  itself,  the  citizens  from  the 
country  were  attracted  to  the  capital,  and  swelled  his 
followers  in  the  street  and  in  the  forum.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  magistrate  who  introduced  this 
pernicious  and  dangerous  custom,  which  was  destined 
to  pauperise  the  people,  .and  to  become  the  source 
of  political  demoralisation  and  disorders.  The  poorer 
citizens,  already  indisposed  to  work,  were  encouraged 
in  habits  of  idleness,  and  accustomed  to  look  for  sus* 
tenance  and  amusement,  to  wealthy  and  ambitious 
citizens,  who  sought  their  favour.  Crowds  of  indigent 
persons  were  attracted  to  the  city ;  and  an  idle  and 
demoralised  populace  was  fostered,  for  the  service  of 
political  partisans  and  demagogues.  Citizens  entitled 
to  the  franchise  were  already  exempted  from  taxation 
— a  privilege  the  very  reverse  of  the  modem  ideal  of 
a  franchise — and  were  henceforth  to  be  fed,  and  feted 
with  shows  and  entertainments.  The  citizens  revelled 
in  these  privileges,  while  all  the  burthens  of  the  State 
were  borne  by  the  provinces,  and  distant  subjects  of 
the  republia 

He  next  strengthened  himself,  in  the  comitia,  by  an 
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alteration  in  the  method  of  voting.  Since  the  time 
Change  in  ^f  the  elder  Cato,  the  five  highest  classes, 
tte  voting  jj^  rating,  in  each  century  had  voted  in  suc- 
comitia.  cession,  and  generally  determined  the  vote  of 
the  entire  assembly :  but  he  arranged  that  the  centu- 
ries should  vote  in  such  order  as  should  be  determined 
by  lot,  and  so  checked  the  paramount  influence  of  the 
richer  classes. 

Some  of  his  measures  were  no  less  beneficial  than 
popular.     He  founded  colonies,  not  only  in 

HIh  demo-      -t    x  *  j 

cratic  Italy  but  at  Carthage,  and  elsewhere  beyond 

the  sea :  thus  finding  for  an  increasing  popu- 
lation, that  outlet  which  emigration  has  provided  for 
other  European  States,  in  modem  times.  He  abridged 
the  period  of  military  service ;  and  made  great  changes 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  While  he  withdrew 
many  capital  offences  from  the  cognisance  of  the  pop- 
ular tribunals,  he  transferred  much  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  senate  to  courts  constituted  from  the  equestrian 
order.  At  the  same  time,  he  encroached  upon  the 
administrative  functions  of  the  senate;  and  abased 
that  august  body,  while  he  exalted  the  authority  of 
the  comitia.  He  even  proposed  a  radical  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  senate  itself,  by  doubling  its 
numbers,  and  decreeing  that  its  new  members  should 
be  elected  from  the  equestrian  order,  by  the  comitia. 
This  change,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
carried  into  effect  It  involved  the  important  princi- 
ple of  representation,  which  was  wanting  in  all  the 
institutions  of  antiquity.  Nor  were  these  the  only 
expedients  for  conciliating  the  equestrian  order,  which 
comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  new  aristocracy.  He 
also  increased  their  personal  privileges;  and  bribed 
them  by  imposing  taxes  upon  the  recently-acquired 
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province  of  Asia,  and  farming  the  revenues  to  eques- 
trian capitalists.  So  much  favour  did  he  show  to  the 
equestrian  order,  that  he  was  said  to  have  made  the 
republic  '  double-headed.'  The  jealousies  of  the  two 
ruling  orders  were  exasperated  by  the  increased  in- 
fluence of  the  new  men ;  and  seriously  contributed  to 
the  disorders  of  later  times.  Gains  Gracchus  also 
aimed  at  the  union  of  Boman  and  Italian  citizens 
in  a  common  State :  but  this  great  work  of  compre- 
hension was  left  to  be  accomplished,  at  a  later 
period,  by  other  statesmen.  In  a  word,  it  was  the 
policy  of  Caius  Gracchus  to  lower  the  patricians, 
to  gain  over  the  new  aristocracy  to  the  popular 
side,  to  diminish  the  power  and  enlarge  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  senate,  and  to  increase  the  authority  and 
active  interposition  of  the  people,  in  all  the  affairs  of 
State. 

Hitherto,  orators  in  the  forum,  in  addressing  the 
people,  had  turned  towards  the  senate-house, 
and  the  comitium,  where  the  patricians  were  ence  to  the 
assembled :  but  Caius  is  said  to  have  shown 
his  deference  to  the  plebeians,  by  turning  round  to 
them,  where  they  clustered  behind  the  rostra.     And 
this  democratic  example  was  henceforth  followed  by 
other  Boman  orators.^  Doubtless,  his  immediate  object 
was  to  acquire  domination  for  himself:  but  the  ten- 
dency of  his  measures  was  clearly  democratic.     His 
largesses  to  the  people  were  a  dangerous  form  of  com- 
munism; and  the  weakening  of  the  senate,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  comitia,  were  elBfec- 
tive  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a  demagogue.     The 


*  Plutarch  (Caius  Gracchus).     Cicero  and  Varro,  however,  attri- 
bute the  introduction  of  this  practice  to  Caius  Licinius. 
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populace  of  Borne  continued  to  be  a  peril  to  the 
State,  not  only  throughout  the  remaining  years  of  the 
republic,  but  even  during  the  empire. 

His  own  personal  designs  were  favoured  by  a  re- 
cent  law  which  permitted  his  re-election  to 
throw  and  the  office  of  tribuue ;  and  he  was  elected  a 
second  time.  But  on  offering  himself  a  third 
time,  he  found  his  enemies  too  strong  for  him.  They 
had  not  been  idle,  during  his  tribunate,  but  had  la- 
boured to  gain  the  adherence  of  the  people,  and  re- 
cover the  alliance  of  the  equestrians.  Gracchus  was 
defeated,  and  a  quarrel  arising  between  himself  and 
the  senate,  concerning  the  colonisation  of  Carthage, 
the  senators  were  prompt  in  their  revenge.  Gracchus 
and  his  followers  were  proclaimed  as  insurgents,  and 
speedily  routed  and  slain  by  the  nobles,  assisted  by 
a  body  of  Cretan  archers.  Caius  Gracchus,  like  his 
brother,  fell  under  the  vengeance  of  the  party 
tionofSis  he  had  outraged;  and  thousands  of  his  fol- 
lowers, who  had  escaped  from  the  fray,  were 
afterwards  strangled  in  prison.  It  was  one  of  the 
worst  characteristics  of  Boman  politics,  that  the  vic- 
tory of  one  party  was  stained  by  the  proscription  of 
the  other ;  and  this  bloody  policy  assumed  vaster  pro- 
portions, in  later  years. 

Both  the  Gracchi  had  perished  in  the  popular 
cause ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  a  grateful  peo- 
Gmwhf  ®  pie  erected  statues  and  altars,  on  the  spots 
where  they  had  fallen,  and  offered  sacrifices 
in  honour  of  their  public  virtues.  Their  distinguished 
mother,  Cornelia,  like  a  true  Boman  matron,  gloried 
in  the  memory  of  her  patriot  sons ;  saying,  *  They 
perished  in  the  temples  and  groves  of  the  gods. 
They  deserved  to  fall  in  those  sacred  places,  for  they 
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dedicated  their  lives  to  the  noblest  object — ^the  hap- 
piness of  the  people.' 

The  patricians  now  recovered  their  ascendency,  but 
they  could 'only  hope  to  retain  it  by  doing 
homage,  like  Gracchus,  to  the  people.  They  advances  to 
were  able  to  reverse  the  policy,  and  abro- 
gate most  of  the  popular  measures  of  the  Gracchi 
Their  scheme  of  government  was  reactionary,  and 
oligarchic :  but  they  were  divided  among  themselves. 
The  greater  number  were  narrow  and  old-fashioned 
in  their  views — opposed  not  only  to  political  change, 
but  to  social  and  intellectual  progress.  They  spurned 
the  culture  of  the  Greeks,  and  all  foreign  arts  and 
manners.  They  were  the  old  Tory  party  of  the 
Bomans.  Another  section  of  the  patricians,  and  of 
the  equestrian  order,  favoured  a  more  liberal  State 
policy,  welcomed  Greek  philosophy  and  literature, 
and  cherished  new  ideas  in  religion  and  speculative 
thought  The  rivalry  of  these  parties,  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  men  aspiring  to  the  magistracy,  drove  them  to 
the  use  of  all  popular  arts.  It  was  in  the  forum,  and 
not  in  the  senate,  that  they  sought  for  influence  and 
power.  They  flattered  and  bribed  the  democracy ; 
and  many  of  the  candidates  for  popular  favour  were 
themselves  incapable,  self-seeking,  and  corrupt  The 
senate  had  lost  respect  as  well  as  power;  and  the 
State  was  exposed,  with  weakened  authority,  to  the 
double  danger  of  democracy  and  military  dictation. 
The  people  assumed  to  nominate  generals ;  and  gene- 
rals, with  popular  support,  became  masters  of  the 
commonwealth. 

Of  the  latter  danger,  Marius  was  a   conspicuous 
example — ^to  be  succeeded  by  other  ambi-  j^^^^ 
tious  soldiers  who  brought  ruin  upon  the  re- 
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public.  He  was  elected  consul,  and  invested  by  the 
people  with  the  first  command  in  the  African 
war.  Having  conquered  Jugurtha,  he  was  re- 
elected consul  in  five  successive  years/  contrary  to  law, 
and  appointed  by  the  people  commander  of  the  forces 
in  Gaul,  to  repair  the  reverses  sustained  by  Ebman 
arms.  Victorious  over  the  Teutones  and  the  Cimbri, 
he  returned  to  Eome.  The  Eoman  legions  had  been 
assuming,  more  and  more,  the  character  of  standing 
armies;  and  Marius,  by  voluntary  enlistments,  by  a 
reorganisation  of  his  forces,  and  c!tianges  of  discipline, 
had  made  them  less  than  ever  an  army  of  citizens. 
Crowds  of  soldiers  had  flocked  to  his  standards,  who 
were  not  citizens  of  Bome  :  they  lived  upon  their  pay 
and  plunder  :  they  were  soldiers  by  profession  :  they 
had  no  land  to  return  to,  after  the  war :  but  looked 
to  their  general  for  rewards,  and  future  provision. 
The  commander  of  such  an  army  had  Bome  at  his 
Hifl  popular  f^^t :  but  he  disbanded  it — an  example  too 
measures.     yq;j»qIj  foUowcd,  after  this  period.     He  was, 

however,  followed  by  multitudes  of  his  soldiers,  eager 
to  share  his  future  fortunes,  and  secure  their  own 
part  of  the  spoiL  To  them,  and  to  the  people  he  ap- 
pealed, not  as  a  general,  but  as  a  popular  reformer ; 
and  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Gracchi,  he  be- 
came leader  of  the  democratic  party,  in  opposition  to 
the  senate  and  the  patricians.  For  a  sixth  time  he 
was  chosen  consul :  while  two  demagogues  were  as- 
sociated with  him — Glaucia  as  praetor,  and 
Saturninus  as  tribune  of  the  people.  His 
policy  was,  in  the  main,  that  of  Caius  Gracchus.     He 

^  He  was  consul  107  B.C.,  and  five  times  consecutively,  104-100  B.c. 
His  seventh  consulate  was  in  86  B.C.,  after  an  interval  of  thirteen 
years. 
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proposed  to  gratify  his  soldiers  by  extensive  grants  of 
land  in  Africa;  and  to  appease  that  perpetual  craving 
for  land,  which  ever  agitated  the  Bomans,  by  founding 
new  colonies  beyond  the  Alps.  As  this  colonisation 
was  not  confined  to  Boman  citizens,  but  embraced  the 
Italian  allies,  it  was  popular  to  a  class  whose  grow- 
ing discontents  were  dangerous  to  the  State.  To 
propitiate  the  equestrians,  their  judicial  privileges 
were  to  be  extended ;  and  to  assuage  the  hunger  of 
the  mob,  he  fixed  a  still  lower  price,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  grain.  When  these  laws  were  submitted  to 
the  comitia,  attempts  were  made  by  the  senatorial 
party  to  defeat  them,  and  to  disperse  the  assembly 
by  force  :  but  the  soldiers  of  Marius  came  to  The  Appu- 
the  rescue.  There  was  a  battle  in  the  forum :  ^®*^  ^*^** 
the  soldiers  and  populace  prevailed ;  and  the  Appu- 
leian  laws  were  passed. 

About  the  same  time,  the  tribune  Domitius  obtained 
for  the  people  the  right  of  electing  the  chief 
pontiff,  which  had  hitherto  been  exercised  cate. 

•  .      103  B  c. 

by  the  patricians  alon0.    With  a  supersti- 
tious people  swayed  by  signs,  portents,  and  sacrifices, 
this  control  over  the  pontificate  was  a  signal  gain  to 
the  democracy. 

But  the  triumph  of  the  popular  party  was  short- 
lived. These  lawless  proceedings  alarmed  sni,niiggion 
the  patricians  and  equestrians  alike,  while  tot^e""^ 
dissensions  arose  between  Marius  and  his  ^'^*®- 
colleagues.  Th,e  senate  resolved  to  put  down  the 
popular  movement ;  and  arming  themselves  and  their 
followers,  called  upon  Marius,  as  consul,  to  assist 
them.  Strange  to  say,  he  responded  to  this  call ;  and 
sword  in  hand,  routed  his  late  friends,  and  slew 
Satuminus  and  Glaucia,  and  other  popular  leaders  of 
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his  own  party.  But  Marius  himself  was  lost  Dis- 
trusted and  hated  by  both  the  parties,  whom  he  had 
outraged,  in  turn,  he  retired  from  Eome,  and  left  the 
senators  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  those  who, 
under  his  guidance,  had  favoured  the  popular  cause. 
The  senate  now  recovered  mueh  of  its  former  power; 
and  in  order  to  restrain  the  hasty  legislation 

Recovery  of       *    i-i  »,»         »i  j       ■!_•    j*  £ 

power  by  of  the  couutia,  it  made  binding  a  former 
usage,  which  required  an  interval  of  seven 
days  between  the  proposal  and  voting  of  any  law; 
and  further  prohibited  the  comprehension — or,  as  we 
should  say,  *  tacking' — of  several  different  objects  in 
the  same  law. 

The  fate  of  reformers  was  not  encouraging :  but  no 
Livius  Dru-  s^^ner  had  Marius  failed,  than  he  was  suc- 
^'^^v  ceeded   by   Livius  Drusus,   a  high-minded 

statesman  of  noble  birth,  who  honestly  sought  to  re- 
form abuses.    His  first  attack  was  directed  against  the 
equestrian  order.     Their  courts  had  abused 
laws.  the   judicial  functions    lately    entrusted  to 

91  B  c. 

them ;  and  he  proposed  to  restore  them  to 
the  senate:  while  he  enlarged  that  body,  by  the 
addition  of  300  equestrians.  Assignments  of  land, 
and  distributions  of  com  were  essential  to  popular 
support ;  and  he  offered  them  freely.  And  further,  he 
proposed  to  extend  the  franchise  of  Boman  citizens  to 
the  Italian  allies.  He  was  only  able  to  carry  these  laws 
by  violating  the  recent  law  against  the  tacking  of  dis- 
similar provisions ;  and  the  senate  annulled  them  as 
illegal.  But,  at  Bome,  it  was  not  enough  to  defeat  a 
reformer,  and  his  measures :  he  must  be  punished  and 
put  out  of  the  way ;  and  so  Drusus  was  doomed  to  fall  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Another  reformer  had  fallen, 
like  the  Gracchi,  by  the  hands  of  the  patrician  party. 
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This  failure  of  the  Livian  laws  was  followed  by 
events  momentous  in  the  future  history  of  unfran- 
Eome.     The  enfranchisement  of  the  Italian  ofiSS* 
allies  could  no  longer  be  effectually  resisted.  *^®^* 
The  favoured  citizens  of  a  small  municipal  State  as- 
sumed to  govern  the  whole  of  Italy.     They  declared 
war,  and  called  upon  the  Italians  to  share  in  all  its 
burthens:    they  administered    the    government  and 
finances  of  the  State  for  their  own  benefit :  they  ap- 
propriated to  themselves  the  glories  and  spoil  of  con- 
quest: they  divided  among  their  leaders  the  great 
magistracies,  and  the  command  of  armies  and  of  pro- 
vinces ;  and  they  provided  their  poor  with  com,  for 
which  the  whole  empire  was  ransacked.    But  in  nbne 
of  these  things  had  the  Italians  any  voice  or  influence. 
They  had  the  onerous  duties  of  citizens,  without  their 
rights.     It  was  as  if  London  should  claim  the  right  of 
governing  England.     Every  attempt  to  do  justice  to 
the  Italians  had  hitherto  been  defeated  by  the  narrow 
jealousies  of  all  classes  of  £omans,*who  were  reluctant 
to  share  their  exclusive  rights  with  strangers  and 
rivals.     To  restrict  the  charmed  circle  of  citizenship 
was  the  aim  of  the  Bomans,  who  had  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  prohibit  the  residence  of  all  persons  except  citi- 
zens in  Bome.     There  was  no  hope  of  friendly  conces- 
sions ;  and  at  length  the  Italians  determined  to  extort 
the  franchise  by  force  of  arms.    The  revolt  of  Fre- 
gelhe,  thirty-five  years  before,  had  shown  the 
spirit  by  which  the  people  of  Italy  were  ani-  ""^•^- 
mated ;  and  now,  when  the  hopes  which  Drusus  had 
raised  were  disappointed,  a  widespread  in-  ^^^^ 
surrection  was  provoked.     The  object  of  the 
insurgents  was  plainly  declared :  for  they  offered  to  lay 
down  their  arms  on  condition  of  being  admitted  as  citi- 
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zens.  Their  oflfer  was  rejected  :  but  the  first  year  of 
the  war  was  disastrous  to  the  Soman  arms ;  and  in  or- 
der to  avert  the  combination  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  with  some  invidious  limitations, 
were  conceded  to  all  the  Italian  communities,  which  had 
not  hitherto  joined  in  the  revolt  After  two  more  years 
of  strenuous  war,  the  insurrection  was  crushed ;  and 
the  insurgents  were  still  excluded  from  the  franchise. 
The  war  was  nearly  at  an  end :  but  the  domestic 
state  of  condition  of  Home  was  worse  than  ever. 
J^'itoifiS'  Proscription  had  infuriated  party  strife: 
^"*  Eome  was  full  of  disbanded  soldiers;  and 

great  losses  had  been  sustained  by  the  recent  war  in 
Italy,  which  brought  creditors  and  debtors  into  vio- 
lent conflict.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles,  there 
Pubiius  arose  another  reformer,  the  tribune  Publius 
la&*f  the  Sulpicius  Eufus.  He  sought  to  purify  the 
««'o--  senate  by  the  exclusion  of  insolvent  sena- 
tors :  to  extend  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  the  new 
Italian  citizens  ;  and  to  give  to  freedmen  the  right  of 
voting  in  all  the  tribes.  His  laws  were  passed,  in  the 
forum,  in  the  midst  of  tumult.  The  consul  Sulla,  who 
had  aided  the  senate  in  resisting  these  reforms,  now 
retired  from  Bome,  and  rejoined  his  army,  which,  hav- 
ing quelled  the  Italian  insurrection,  was  preparing 
for  a  campaign  against  Mithridates.  Sulpicius,  dis- 
trusting the  designs  of  the  unfriendly  consul,  obtained 
a  decree  from  the  people  to  supersede  him  in  his  com- 
mand, and  to  appoint  Marius — ^who  had  done  good 
service  in  the  Italian  war — to  conduct  the  Eastern 
expedition.  This  resolution  was  a  death-blow  to 
Sulla  be-  Eomau  liberty.  Sulla  defied  his  rival,  and 
^ter  of  marched,  with  his  victorious  army,  to  Rome ; 
^™®'         and,  easily  overcoming  the  resistance  of  Ma- 
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rius  and  Sulpicius,  lie  made  himself  master  of  the  city. 
The  former  escaped :  the  latter  was  overtaken  and 
slain. 

Having  proscribed,  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure, 
the  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  he  passed 
several  laws  of  a  reactionary  character.     The  tionary 

*'  policy. 

senate  having  been  greatly  reduced  by  war 
and  proscription,  he  appointed  no  less  than  300  new 
senators — all  from  the  conservative,  or  anti-revolution- 
ary party.  He  restored  the  old  system  of  voting,  in- 
troduced by  Servius  TuUius,  which  gave  nearly  exclu- 
sive power  to  the  wealthy  classes ;  and  he  restrained 
the  tribunes  from  proposing  any  law  to  the  comitia, 
until  it  had  first  been  approved  by  the  senate.^ 

Having  accomplished  these  constitutional  changes, 
he  sailed  for  the  East,  with  his  army.  The  ^j^  p^^ 
popidar  party  were  quick  to  take  advantage  Jhe^JSneui^ 
of  his  absence.  The  consul  Cinna  proposed  ^^°*- 
to  reverse  his  policy :  to  recall  from  banishment  the 
leaders  he  had  proscribed;  and  to  admit  to  equal 
privileges  the  new  Italian  citizens,  And  freedmen.  He 
invited  the  new  citizens  to  come  to  his  assistance  ;  and 
they  crowded  into  Eome.  Both  parties  rushed,  with 
swords  drawn,  into  the  forum ;  and,  instead  of  order- 
ly deliberation,  there  was  battle  and  massacre.  The 
senatorial  party  prevailed,  and,  after  great  slaughter, 
drove  Cinna  and  his  followers  out  of  the  city.  The 
senate  decreed  his  banishment,  and  deposition  from 
the  consulate :  but  he  appealed  to  the  Italians,  and  to 

*  The  fuUest  narratives  of  these  events,  and  of  the  succeeding 
civil  wars  of  Rome,  are  to  be  found  in  Appian,  Ram,  Hist.  vol.  ii. 
book  i.-v. ;  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Marius,  Sulla,  Pompey,  Caesar.  &c. ; 
and  in  Dr.  Merivale's  excellent  history  of  the  fall  of  the  Boman  re- 
public. 
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the  army  which  was  still  before  Nola — ^the  last  of  the 
Italian  cities  which  held  out  against  Borne.  He  soon 
gathered  bands  of  armed  insurgents  and  soldiers ;  and^ 
joined  by  Marius,  who  had  drawn  together  another 
army,  he  marched  upon  Bome.  The  capital  was  in- 
vested, in  yain  the  senate  appealed  to  Strabo,  the 
general  of  another  army :  in  vain  it  decreed  citizenship 
to  all  the  Italians  who  had  lately  laid  down  their  arms : 
sufficient  succour  was  not  forthcoming.  After  grievous 
sufferings  from  pestilence  and  famine,  the  gates  of  the 
city  were  thrown  open  to  the  invaders ;  and  Oinna  and 

Marius  took  possession  of  the  capital  Apro- 
undw"  ^  ^^  scription  followed — the  first  of  a  deadly  series 

of  proscriptions — unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  Bome,  and  probably  of  any  other  country,  until  the 
French  revolution.  To  prevent  the  escape  of  its  vic- 
tims, the  city  gates  were  closed ;  and  with  maddened 
fury,  the  obnoxious  patricians  and  senators,  and  their 
adherents,  were  slain.  Ghastly  heads  were  exposed 
in  the  forum ;  and  headless  trunks  were  dragged,  with 
indignity,  through  the  streets.  Unburied  corpses  sick- 
ened the  survivors  of  this  hideous  massacre.  The  pro- 
perty of  the  victims  was  confiscated  and  sold.  Pro- 
scription and  terror  had  now  found  a  settled  place  in 
the  government  of  Borne;  and  were  henceforth  the 
acknowledged  instrument  of  parties,  throughout  the 
remaining  days  of  the  republic  and  of  the  empire. 

The  authors  of  this  monstrous  butchery  were 
cinnaand  ©l^^tcd  cousuls,  and  the  brutal  Marius  ruled 
coimufs.  ^^^  *^®  seventh  time.  He  did  not  long  sur- 
86  B.C.  yjyQ  j^jg  iniquities,  but  died  in  fevered  mad- 
ness. Cinna  alone  continued  undisputed  master  of 
^^^  Bome,  regarding  neither  the  senate  nor  the 

consul.        people.    Four  times  did  he  elect  himself  con- 
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sul,  nominating  also  all  the  other  magistrates.  He 
gave  the  Italians,  and  the  freedmen,  the  complete  fran- 
chise ;  and  he  brought  rejoicing  to  the  debtors,  by  can- 
celling about  three-fourths  of  their  debts. 

And  so  the  revolution  prospered.  But  at  length 
the  war  against  Mithridates  was  brought  to  upturn  of 
a  close,  and  Sulla  announced  his  return  to  ®'*"*- 
Borne.  Cinna  resolved  to  give  him  battle,  before  he 
reached  the  Italian  shores,  but  was  slain  in  a  mutiny 
of  his  own  troops  at  Ancona.  Sulla  landed,  and  Italy 
was  desolated  with  civil  war.  The  revolutionary  party, 
in  possession  of  the  government,  raised  armies  to  de- 
feat the  leader  of  the  reaction,  in  the  field ;  and  con- 
tinued the  proscription  of  the  foremost  nobles  and 
senators  of  his  party.  Sulla  rallied  round  him  the 
chiefs  of  the  senatorial  party,  recruited  his  victorious 
army  among  the  Italians,  defeated  his  enemies,  one 
after  another,  and  at  length  took  possession  of  Bome. 
The  State  was  no  longer  governed  either  by  the  sen- 
ate, or  by  the  people,  but  by  the  sword. 

Sulla  proposed  himself  to  the  senate  as  dictator, 
*  for  the  making  of  laws,  and  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  commonwealth ; '  and  the  senate  tator.   ^ 
was  obliged  to  confer  upon  him  this  absolute 
power,  independent  of  senate,  magistrates,  and  comi- 
tia.     The  senatorial  party  had  again  triumphed :  but 
their  power  was  wielded  by  Sulla  alone.    Yet  he  grati- 
fied their  revenge;  and  the  revolutionists  were  now 
proscribed  with  no  less  savagery,  than  that  with  which 
they  had  recently  pursued  their  foes.     Lists  of  the 
proscribed  were  made  out ;  and  Sulla  announced  that 
he  could  think  of  no  more  names  at  present,  but 
might  probably  remember  more.    And  for  six  months 
he  and  his  myrmidons  continued  to  remember  new 
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victims  to  their  vengeance  and  rapacity.  Civil  wars, 
military  rule,  executions  and  massacres — such  were 
the  laws  of  Eome  !  The  property  of  the  vanquished 
party  was  confiscated,  while  the  followers  of  Sulla 
were  enriched.  His  soldiers  were  rewarded  with 
grants  of  land.  Where  Italian  communities  had  es- 
poused the  revolutionary  cause,  they  were  punished 
and  despoiled  :  where  they  had  supported  Sulla,  their 
rights  as  Boman  citizens  were  confirmed.  The  freed- 
men  were  deprived  of  the  privileges  which  Cinna  had 
given  them. 

Sulla  had  the  boldness  to  discontinue  the  distribu- 
tion of  corn  to  the  multitude :  he  abolished 
tionary  the  pemicious  system  of  farming  the  reve- 
nues ;  and  he  stripped  the  equestrian  order 
of  all  the  privileges  which  Caius  Gracchus  had  con- 
ferred upon  them.  To  the  senate  he  gave  the  sole 
The  senate  ^g^*  ^^  initiating  legislation,  and  extended 
recmited.  j^g  powers  of  administration  and  of  judica- 
ture. He  added  300  members  to  the  senate,  who  were 
elected  by  the  comitia :  thus  filling  up  the  vacancies 
caused  by  proscriptions,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarg- 
ing the  senate  from  its  accustomed  number  of  about 
300,  to  upwards  of  500.  The  constitution  of  the  sen- 
ate was  further  changed  by  recruiting  its  ranks  from 
the  quaestors  only,  twenty  in  number,  who  were  also 
annually  elected  by  the  comitia.  Hence  the  senate, 
which  had  always  had  the  elements  of  representation, 
through  the  elected  magistracies,  now  became  a  rep- 
resentative assembly,  in  a  fuller  sense  than  any  de- 
liberative body  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  ancient 
States.  But  as  the  great  officers  of  State  from  whom 
it  was  replenished  were  members  of  the  patrician 
families,  the  aristocratic  character  of  the  assembly 
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was  bonatantly  maintained.  The  heads  of  many  of 
the  old  families,  indeed,  had  perished  in  the  late  pre- 
scriptions :  but  their  places  were  taken  by  other 
patricians,  and  by  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
members  of  the  new  aristocracy. 

These  novi  homineSy  though  constantly  increasing  in 
influence,  and  often  conspicuous  for  their  ^^^ 
talents,  were  still  regarded  by  tiie  old  fami-  i^ommes. 
lies  with  lofty  contempt  and  jealousy.  They  contested 
for  offices  and  political  power  with  the  patricians,  who 
had  learned  to  regard  themselves  as  entitled  to  exclu- 
sive dominion  in  the  State.  There  was  room,  how- 
ever, for  both  these  sections  of  the  oligarchy;  and 
whatever  their  rivalry,  they  shared  the  spoils  of  pro- 
consulates, and  ruled  together  in  the  senate  and  in 
the  forum.  But  the  older  nobles,  however  thinned  by 
wars  and  proscription,  and  ruined  by  confiscations, 
contrived  to  maintain  their  ascendency,  and  continued 
to  be  the  foremost  men  in  the  State.  Apart  from 
political  rivalry,  the  social  jealousy  with  which  the 
patricians  regarded  the  novi  homines  was  but  a  natural 
sentiment,  familiat  to  all  societies.  Men  proud  of 
their  *  ancestry  and  their  order,  cherished  by  their 
equals,  and  respected  by  their  clients  and  follow- 
ers, resented  the  approaches  of  less  favoured  rivals, 
whose  personal  merits  were  their  only  credentials. 
The  manners  and  tastes  of  the  novi  homines  were  re- 
pugnant to  the  exclusively  patrician  society.  Abili- 
ties and  accomplishments  availed  them  little :  for 
great  nobles,  when  they  passed  beyond  their  own 
charmed  circle,  more  often  \affected  the  society  of  vul- 
gar flatterers  and  bufifbons,  than  of  cultivated  men, 
who  excelled  them  in  everything  but  birth.  The  sym- 
pathies and  antipathies  of  society  were  the  same  in 
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ancient  Borne,  as  they  are  in  France,  in  England,  and 
even  in  America,  in  our  own  times.^ 
From  the  comitia  Sulla  did  not  venture  expressly  to 

withdraw  their  constitutional  rights  of  legis- 
measares  of  latiou :  but  practically  they  were  no  longer 

consulted,  except  to  ratify  some  decrees  of 
the  senate.  They  retained,  however,  their  rights  of 
electing  magistrates;  and  their  numbers  were  now 
swollen  by  the  Italian  citizens,  whose  privileges  were 
confirmed.  The  municipal  government  of  the  Italian 
cities  was  also  reorganised.  The  powers  of  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  were  circumscribed,  and  submit- 
ted to  the  overruling  authority  of  the  senate. 

The  higher  magistracies  were  also  reorganised;  and 
in  particular  the  consuls,  henceforth  to  hold  office  for 
two  years,  instead  of  one,  had  their  political  and  mili- 
tary functions  carefully  defined.  Considerable  amend- 
ments were  made  in  the  civil  and  criminal  laws,  and 
in  the  constitution  of  the  courts ;  care  being  taken  to 
confide  the  administration  of  justice,  in  most  causes, 
to  senators,  and  not  to  equestrians,  who,  under  the 
laws  of  Gracchus,  had  enjoyed  the  chief  share  in  the 
judicature.  He  again  deprived  the  people  of  the 
right  of  appointment  to  the  Sacred  College  of  Pontiflfs, 
and  restored  it  to  the  nobles.  The  entire  policy  of 
the  dictator,  in  short,  may  be  described  as  one  of 
conservative  reaction.     In  three  years,  his  work  was 

done ;  and  he  retired  from  power,  resuming 

his  simple  rank  of  Eoman  citizen.  There 
was  greatness  in  his  power,  and  dignity  in  his  moder- 
ation :  but  his  name  is  branded  with  the  infamy  of  his 
merciless  proscriptions. 

*No  society  is  more  excl  sive  than  the  '  coterie,*  or  Knickerbocker 
party,  in  New  York,  who  claim  descent  from  the  early  settlers. 
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The  government  of  Borne  was  now  an  oligarchy, 
without  vital  power,  or  any  of  the  elements 

•  J  j»  Tj_  1      1  I  •!•      Rome  now 

of  duration.  It  was  exposed  at  once  to  mill-  a  military 
tary  dictation,  and  to  dangerous  social  dis-  °  ^'^  ^' 
orders.  The  democratic  party  had  been  overcome 
by  force,  but  they  were  not  destroyed ;  and  families 
which  had  suffered  from  proscription  hoped  to  re- 
cover their  estates,  and  restore  the  honours  and  for- 
tunes of  their  houses.  The  equestrians  resented 
the  loss  of  their  privileges,  and  means  of  acquiring 
wealth  :  the  people  clamoured  for  cheap  bread. 

Henceforward,  the  political  contests  of  Bome  were 
not  those   of  classes — of  plebeians  against 

•    ••  »  .•  •       I     It     *      No  longer 

patricians,  or  ol  equestrians  against  their  a  contest 
haughty  rivals  of  the  old  families — ^but  of  ^  ^**^' 
political  parties  and  ambitious  leaders.  The  demo- 
cracy, indeed,  w^s  ever  a  social  danger :  but  its  politi- 
cal perils  were  latent,  until  aroused  by  the  appeals  of 
high-born  demagogues.  Every  ambitious  leader,  in 
his  turn,  sought  the  support  of  the  people.  The 
State  was  no  longer  to  be  governed  by  sage  counsels 
in  the  senate,  or  even  by  popular  acclamations  in  the 
comitia  :  but  by  clamours  and  violence  in  the  streets. 
Sometimes  the  populace  prevailed ;  and  sometimes  a 
conquering  army. 

The  oligarchy  had  no  bold  and  able  leaders.  Its 
chiefs  were  Pompey  and  Crassus  :  but  they  rp^^  ^^ 
were  ever  ready  to  intrigue  with  its  ene-  p^^^^s- 
mies.  The  democracy  was  moved  by  men  of  danger- 
ous power,  ambition,  and  restless  energy.  Foremost 
among  them  were  Lepidus,  Cotta,  and  the  youthful 
Julius  CsBsar.  Lepidus  raised  a  revolt  against  the 
senate,  and  threatened  the  capital  with  his 

forces  :  but  was  routed.    Pompey  had  aided 
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in  suppressing  this  revolt;  and  claimed,  as  his  re- 
ward, the  command  of  the  armies  in  Spain.    Being 

still  in  command  of  an  army,  which  he  re- 
'^  ^'^'  fused  to  disband,  he  was  able  to  extort  from 
the  senate   a   mission,  which  made   him  more  than 

ever  its  master.     Six  years  later,  he  returned 

71  B  c 

with  his  victorious  Spanish  legions  to  the 
capital 

During  his  absence  in  Spain,  the  oligarchy  had  re- 
The  oil-  tained  its  ascendency :  all  the  high  offices  and 
s**"*'^-  magistracies  had  been  held  by  members  of  a 
few  great  families  ;  and  their  anti-popular  policy  had 
been  unshaken :  yet  they  had  been  pressed  by  many 
troubles.  At  home  they  had  with  difficulty  suppressed 
the  revolt  of  Spartacus,  and  destroyed  his  bands  of 
slaves  and  robbers :  they  had  been  forced  to  resume 
the  distribution  of  grain  to  the  people  :  they  had  suf- 
fered from  rude  assaults  upon  the  venality  and  in- 
justice of  the  senatorial  courts  :  the  corruption  of  pa- 
trician proconsuls  had  been  exposed ;  and  the  judicial 
tribunals  had  become  the  arena  for  impassioned  ora- 
tory, and  political  agitation.  The  elections  were  dis- 
graced by  shameless  bribery  and  violence.  Abroad 
they  had  striven  in  vain  against  the  hordes  of  pirates 
who  preyed  upon  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  their  arms  had  suffered  reverses  in  the  East 
The  oligarchy  had  been  discredited,  and  weaken- 
ed: but  were  still  able  to  hold  out  against 
an?ffe^  the  popular  party,  when  the  return  of  Pom- 
emocracy.  ^^^  entirely  changed  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs. His  ambition  was  still  unsatisfied :  he  sought 
for  his  soldiers  an  allotment  of  land,  and  for  him- 
self a  triumph,  the  consulate,  and  the  command  of 
the   armies  of  the  East     Apprehending  opposition 
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from  the  senate,  he  threw  himself,  at  once,  into  the 
arms  of  the  democratic  party;  and  was  joined  by 
Crassns,  the  general  of  the  army  which  had  lately 
conquered  Spartacus.  The  two  most  dangerous  ele- 
ments in  the  State — the  military  and  the  democratic — 
were  now  united  against  the  senate.  The  oligarchic 
constitution  of  Sulla  was  speedily  over-  overthrow 
thrown.  The  populace  was  fed  and  pam-  etimSonof 
pered:  the  power  of  the  tribunes  was  re-  ®^*- 
stored :  the  equestrians  recovered  much  of  their  judi- 
cial power,  and  the  farming  of  the  revenues.  The 
censorship  was  revived ;  and  the  first  act  of  the  new 
censors  was  to  remove  from  the  senate  the  most  ob- 
noxious members  of  the  oligarchic  party.  While  this 
revolution  was  proceeding,  the  city  was  surrounded 
by  the  armies  of  Pompey  and  Crassus.  But  when 
the  senate  had  been  coerced,  the  democratic  party  no 
longer  desired  the  presence  of  a  miHtary  power,  by 
whom  they  could  be  themselves  overborne ;  and  they 
secured  the  disbanding  of  the  forces.  Pompey  re- 
tired for  awhile ;  but  renewed  disasters  in  the  East, 
and  fresh  exploits  of  the  pirates,  whose  depredations 
were  producing  scarcity  at  Home,  revived  his  ambi- 
tion. He  was  appointed  by  the  people  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  the  East,  and  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  with  plenary  powers,  by  land  and  sea,  for 
foreign  conquest,  and  for  the  suppression  of  piracy. 

He  went  forth  and   conquered.     In  his  absence, 
Bome  was  rife  with  intrigues  and  conspira- 
cies.     The  ambitious  Oaesar  was  bidding  for  crassus, 

.  ^  and  Cicero. 

popularity  with  costly  games :  Crassus  was 
striving  for  it  with  his  great  wealth,  and  by 
his  influence  with  the  monied  classes:   Cicero  was 
winning  it  with  his  eloquence.     The  two  former  were 
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plotting  at  once  to  overthrow  the  senate,  and  to  coun- 
teract the  interest  of  Pompey.  Caesar  secured  by  a 
popular  vote  his  nomination  as  chief  of  the  Sacred 
College.  The  popular  leader,  loose  in  his  morals,  and 
a  notorious  scoffer  at  the  national  faith,  thus  became 
supreme  pontiff,  and  director  of  the  State  worship. 
He  and  Crassus  were  compromised  by  the  conspiracy, 
of  Catiline.  But  Cicero,  by  his  activity,  as  consul,  in 
the  discovery  and  suppression  of  that  movement,  be- 
came alienated  from  the  popular  party.  Catiline  and 
his  confederates  were  destroyed,  and  the  popular 
party  was,  for  a  time,  discredited  and  overcome. 

The  leader  of  the  senatorial  party  was  Marcus 
c  to  th  Porcius  Cato,  grandson  of  the  great  censor 
yomiger.  Cato.  With  many  of  the  great  qualities  of 
a  Boman  worthy— courage,  patriotism,  and 
eloquence — ^his  faults  and  eccentricities  went  far  to 
deprive  him  of  his  proper  influence.  He  was  bom  a 
hundred  years  too  late ;  and  was  now  out  of  harmony 
with  his  time.  Though  not  himself  of  old  patrician 
blood,  his  principles  were  haughtily  oligarchical.  In 
philosophy  he  was  an  austere  Stoic:  in  manners  a 
stem  Boman  of  the  antique  type :  in  politics,  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  senate  and  the  patricians,  against 
the  popular  party :  in  public  life,  a  formalist,  a  pedant, 
and  a  bore.  Even  to  his  own  party,  he  seemed  old- 
fashioned  :  but  he  served  their  purpose  :  to  his  rivals 
and  opponents  he  was  an  object  of  ridicule,  rather 
than  of  respect  or  apprehension.^  But  with  far  greater 
powers,  he  would  have  been  no  match  for  his  crafty 
adversaries,  who  had  armies  and  the  populace  on  their 
side. 

'  Cicero  said  of  him  :  '  He  speaks  as  a  citizen  of  Plato's  republic, 
not  as  living  amidst  the  dregs  of  Romulus.' 
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After  five  years  of  victories,  Pompey  returned  to 
Italy.  A  second  time,  Eome  was  at  his  feet,  Ketnmof 
if  he  had  resolved  to  assert  his  power :  but  ^^^p^j* 
he  was  irresolute  and  infirm  of  purpose :  he  was 
more  vain  than  ambitious :  he  was  too  good,  a  soldier 
to  revolt  against  the  State,  and  too  good  a  Boman  to 
destroy  the  republic.  He  disbanded  hils  army  at 
Brundusium  (Brindisi),  and  came  to  the  capital,  to  be 
slighted  by  the  senate,  and  coldly  treated  by  the  peo- 
ple. Such  was  then  the  state  of  parties,  and  such  the 
condition  of  society,  that  no  man,  whatever  his  claims 
and  public  services,  could  assert  an  ascendency  in  the 
councils  of  the  State,  without  the  aid  of  an  army. 
Inflated  by  vanity  and  self-confidence,  Pompey  had 
ventured  to  rely  upon  his  own  personal  influence,  and 
to  disdain  the  support  of  his  legions:  but  Julius 
Caesar — a  far  deeper  and  more  ambitious  politician 
than  himself — ^knew  well  the  need  of  armies  in  Boman 
politics,  and  was  already  harbouring  the  design  of 
uniting  military  ascendency  with  democratic  influ- 
ence. 

Having  hitherto  figured  as  an  able  and  eloquent 
leader  of  the  populace,   Caesar  had  lately 

.  .         •      r>i       •         fi  t'  *     ^   1^  1*         Alliance  of 

given  promise,  in  Spain,  of  nis  future  glones  Pompey  and 
as  a  soldier.  When  Pompey  returned  from 
the  East,  Caesar  also  appeared  in  the  capital  BiC- 
buffed  by  the  senate,  Pompey  was  easily  persuaded, 
by  his  subtle  rival,  to  ally  himself  with  the  popular 
party.  The  conditions  of  the  alliance  were  such  as 
to  ruin  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  to  pave  the 
way  for  Caesar's  future  greatness.  What  the  senate 
had  refused  to  Pompey — ^grants  of  lands  to  his  sol- 
diers, and  a  confirmation  of  all  the  acts  of  his  admin- 
istration in  the  East — ^were  now  to  be  conceded  to 
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him  by  the  people.  He  had  also  sought  a  second 
consulate  :  but  this  honour  would  have  made  him  too 
powerful  for  his  allies,  and  Caesar  secured  it  for  him- 
seli    As  consul,  he  carried  the  demands  of  Pompey 

by  a  popular  vote,  against  all  the  opposition 
popular        of  the   senate,  and  appointed  that  general 

and  Crassus,  with  others,  to  superintend  the 
allotment  of  lands  to  the  soldiers.  He  passed  a 
variety  of  popular  laws,  in  the  comitia,  in  defiance  of 
the  senate ;  and  during  his  consulate,  the  people  be- 
came the  supreme  power  in  the  State.  To  make  the 
senate  amenable  to  public  opinion,  and  to  give  force 
to  the  resolutions  of  the  people,  he  published  a  daily 
report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  senate  and  the  comi- 
tia,^  and  in  order  to  control  the  legislation  of  the 
senate,  and  assert  the  authority  of  the  consul,  he  was 
forward  in  addressing  questions  to  the  senators,  when- 
ever any  measure  was  proposed.^  When  the  senate 
resisted  his  proposals,  he  appealed  to  the  comitia. 
When  Oato  obstructed  them  by  talking  against  time, 
until  the  close  of  a  sitting,  he  sent  the  obstinate  sena- 
tor to  prison.^ 

CdBsar  obtained  for  himself,  also  by  the  vote  of  the 

people,  the  command  of  cisalpine  Gaul,  for 
military       a  period  of   five  years.      This  eovemment 

commaiias.  ■■■       ,  •'  *-',  , 

comprised  the  north  of  Italy,  with  all  its 
legions,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Eubicon ;  and  secured 

'  Saetonius  (Csesar),  20 ;  Mst.  de  JtUea  Cesar,  i.  376. 

'  Livy,  ix.  8. 

*  These  were  favourite  tactics  with  Cato.  He  had  thus  deprived 
Caesar  of  his  triumph  (Plutarch,  v.  80).  At  another  time,  being  lim- 
ited to  a  speech  of  two  hours  in  the  rostrum,  he  persisted  in  speak- 
ing until  he  was  dragged  down.  Nor  was  he  silenced  even  then  : 
but  continued  to  address  the  people  until  turned  out  of  the  forum, 
and  afterwards  on  his  way  to  prison. — ^Ibid.  91. 
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to  CsBsar  at  once  the  domination  of  Rome,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  foreign  conquest  This  union  of  the  com* 
mands  of  transalpine  and  cisalpine  Gaul  secured  his 
ascendency  in  the  State.  The  one  gave  him  the  con- 
tinued command  of  an  army,  in  a  great  foreign  war : 
the  other  made  him  master  of  Italy  and  of  Bome. 
The  new  alliance  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of 
Poinpey  to  Caesar's  daughter  Jub'a  ;  and  while  Caesar 
was  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  his  colleagues,  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  aided  by  the  demagogue  Clodius,  were 
watching  over ,  the  interests  of  the  party  at  Bome, 
thwarting  the  senate,  and  propitiating  the  multitude.^ 
It  went  ill  with  their  opponents  in  the  senate.  Cato 
was  appointed  to  a  foreign  mission,  and  Cicero  ban- 
ished from  the  capital 

And  now  the  transcendent  genius  of  Caesar,  as  a  gen- 
eral, and  as  an  administrator,  was  revealed,  victories 
His  conquests  in  Gaul,  in  Belgium  and  Bri-  °  *^* 
tain,  extended  the  dominion  of  Bome  over  Europe, 
while  his  administration  of  the  conquered  provinces 
laid  the  foundations  of  European  civilisation,  and 
eventually  of  European  liberties. 

Meanwhile,  Bome  itself  was  in  a  state  of  increasing 
anarchy.  The  senate  was  powerless:  Pom-  Anarchy 
pey  unequal  to  the  direction  of  the  tumultu-  **°*®* 
ous  pariy,  of  which  he  was  the  leader :  Clodius  busy 
and  mischievous :  the  agitation  of  meaner  demagogues 
restless  and  unscrupulous.  The  populace  were  sup- 
plied gratuitously  with   com:   the  rabble   and  the 

'  Among  the  measures  of  Clodius  was  one  for  the  revival  of  politi- 
cal clubs,  which  had  been  already  twice  suppressed  as  dangerous  to 
the  public  peace.  They  were  composed  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
people,  and  slaves  ;  and  their  organisation  assumed  a  military  cha- 
racter. 
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slaves  were  organised  into  bands,  ready  to  do  the 
bidding  of  their  chiefs— shouting  in  the  forum  and 
fighting  in  the  streets.  The  confusion  was  increased 
by  a  quarrel  between  Pompey  and  Clodius.  Pompey 
was  losing  influence  at  Rome,  while  Csesar  was  growing 
more  powerful  every  day,  not  only  by  his  victories,  but 
by  lavish  bribes,  games,  and  largesses,  in  the  capital 
Pompey,  seeing  that  he  could  only  recover  his  in- 
Thetriam-  A^^^^ce  by  a  military  command,  and  jealous 
Pompey,  ^^  CsBsar's  prowcss,  vainly  sought  a  procon- 
cw^t."^  sular  commission  for  securing  increased 
^^^-  supplies  of  corn,  throughout  the  Soman 
provinces.  So  far  from  acceding  to  his  wishes,  the 
senate,  encouraged  by  the  dissensions  of  the  popu- 
lar party,  was  preparing  to  overthrow  the  triumvirs, 
and  to  recall  Caesar.  But  that  bold  and  wary  stra- 
tegist outwitted  his  enemies,  strengthened  the  ties 
which  bound  his  colleagues  to  himself,  and  restored 
the  ascendency  of  his  party.  The  triumvirs  came 
to  terms,  and  divided  amongst  themselves  all  the 
power  of  the  State.  To  Csesar  himself,  the  command 
in  Gaul  was  extended  for  another  term  of  five  years : 
to  Pompey  was  given  the  proconsulate  of  Spain ;  and 
to  Crassus  that  of  Syria,  for  the  same  term.  Csesar 
was  in  no  haste  to  relinquish  his  schemes  of  trans- 
alpine conquest;*  and  while  he  gave  great  powers  to 
his  colleagues,  he  relied,  with  fearless  confidence, 
upon  his  own  superiority  over  Pompey,  and  upon  the 
fidelity  of  Crassus.     To  overawe  the  senate,  Pompey 

^  Montesquieu  says  : — *  11  n'y  a  point  d'etat  qui  menace  si  fort  les 
autres  d'une  conqu^te,  que  celui  qui  est  dans  les  horreurs  de  la 
guerre  civile.*  {Des  Romains,  426.)  This  is  a  wonderful  observa- 
tion to  have  made  before  the  French  revolution ;  and  his  reasons 
and  examples  are  no  less  remarkable. 
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retained  hia  legions  in  Italy,  and  administered  the 
government  of  Spain  by  his  lieutenants.  The  senate 
was  no  longer  consulted :  but  the  will  of  the  triumvirs 
was  carried  out,  sometimes  by  a  popular  vote,  but 
more  often  by  their  own  directions.  Cicero  had  been 
recalled  from  his  banishment,  frightened,  and  brought 
over :  Cato  had  been  allowed  to  return,  and  vainly  de- 
claim against  his  masters. 

The  senate  was  overcome,  but  the  patrician  party 
were  not  subdued.   They  could  not  cope  with  ^^^  p^tri. 
an  armed  force  :  but  they  were  active  at  the  ^^^^P^rty. 
elections,  where  their  wealth  exercised  great  influence 
over  citizens,  now  practised  in  the  most  shameless 
corruption:   they  were  bold  and  outspoken  in  the 
courts ;   and  bitter  and  sarcastic  in  pamphlets  and 
lampoons.     On  the  other  side,  the  democratic  mob 
was  turbulent  and  riotous ;  and,  with  all  his  force, 
Pompey  saw  the  capital,  over  which  he  was  supposed 
to  rule,  in  chronic  anarchy.   The  popular  Clodius  was 
killed,  on  the  Appian  Way,  by  Milo,  the  senatorial 
candidate  for  the  consulate ;  and,  in  revenge,  the  mob 
burned  down  the  senate-house.     For  some 
time,  Pompey  had  been  aiming  at  increased  dictator. 
power ;   and  now,  having  subdued  the  tu- 
mults by  force,  he  insisted  upon  his  nomination  as 
dictator.     He  passed  new  laws  in  restraint  of  electoral 
abuses  and  corruption  :  restrained  freedom  of  speech 
in  the  courts ;  and  otherwise  sought  to  cripple  his 
opponents.    In  a  few  months  he  resigned  his  dictator- 
ship, but  continued  to  serve  as  a  consul. 

Events  were  now  hurrying  on,  which  were  to  pre- 
cipitate the  fall  of  the  republic.   Crassus  lost 
his  life  in  a  disastrous  campaign  in  the  East ;  Pompey 

,■■*■*-'  _    and  Csesai. 

and  the  two  great  rivals  were  left  to  contend 
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for  the  mastery.  Pompey,  ever  jealous  and  distrust- 
ful of  his  absent  colleague,  and  himself  invested  with 
civil  and  military  authority  in  the  capital,  now  began 
to  show  ominous  signs  of  hostility  to  Caesar.  The 
death  of  Julia  had  broken  the  tie  which  had  bound 
them  together ;  and  they  were  henceforth  to  strive  for 
dominion.  Caesar  being  the  popular  leader  of  the 
democracy,  Pompey  was  naturally  attracted  to  the 
senate  and  the  patrician  party,  upon  whom  he  had 
lately  trampled.  He  needed  their  legal  authority; 
they  required  his  military  power;  and  thus  their 
union  was  effected.  It  was  the  design  of  the  new  con- 
federates to  recall  Caesar  from  his  command,  and  to 
deprive  him  of  the  consulate,  which  had  been  pro- 
mised him.  But  Caesar,  who  had  now  completed  his 
conquests  across  the  Alps,  had  returned,  with  some  of 
his  legions,  into  Italy,  and  was  watching  and  counter- 
acting, from  Bavenna,  the  machinations  of  his  foes. 
To  a  proposal  in  the  senate  for  his  recall,  it  was 
adroitly  urged  by  his  spokesman,  Curio,  that  both 
himself  and  Pompey  should  be  called  upon  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  at  the  same  time.  On  such  condi- 
tions, Caesar  avowed  his  willingness  to  resign ;  and 
this  subtle  counterplot  prevailed. 

Pompey,  who  had   sought  the  ruin  of  his  rival, 

^^^^         found  himself  also  deposed  by  the  vote  of  his 

RSbicon!"®    obsequious  senate.     He  refused  to  resign  his 

command,  and  prepared  for  war.     Caesar,  on 

his  side,  having  made  renewed  overtures  for  peace, 

which  were  rejected,  collected  his  forces,  and  crossing 

the  memorable  Eubicon — ^the  boundary  of  his  own 

province — ^marched  upon  Home.     At  his  ap- 

proach,  the  capital  was  abandoned,  with  all 

the  State  treasures;   and  Pompey  and  the  leading 
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senators  were  driven  out  of  Italy.    He  pursued  them, 
across  the  sea,  into  Macedon,  and  routed  and 
destroyed  the  enemy's  forces  at  Pharsalus. 
Pompey  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  treacherously 
slain,  on  landing,  by  one  of  his  own  officers.     Csesar 
followed  up  the  Pompeian  forces,  in  what-  ^n^  ^^ 
ever  region  they  were  to  be  found,  and  after  ^^f|r  of 
four  years  of  victory,  had  destroyed  or  driven  ^™®' 
into  exile,  all  the  leaders  of  that  party ;  and  was  abso- 
lute master  of  Bome. 

It  was  no  longer  the  domination  of  a  party  that 
was  at  issue.  Society  was  disorganised,  and  ^^  ^^^^^_ 
a  vast  civil  war  had  placed  Caesar  at  the  head  sive  powers. 
of  the  State.  Leader  of  the  democratic  party,  he  was 
now  superior  to  all  parties,  as  well  as  to  all  authori- 
ties. There  had  been  former  dictators,  and  generals 
of  victorious  armies,  who  had  ruled  the  republic.  For 
a  time,  Marius,  Cinna,  Sulla,  and  Pompey  had  held 
absolute  sway  over  Home  :  but  now  all  the  disorders 
of  society,  all  the  elements  of  political  anarchy — the 
impotence  of  the  senate,  the  ruin  of  the  nobility,  the 
savage  lawlessness  of  the  mob,  and  the  command  of  a 
great  army — combined  to  invest  Caesar  with  the  per- 
manent government  of  the  State.  As  dictator,  consul, 
and  imperator,  he  henceforth  presided  over  the  desti- 
nies of  the  great  empire,  which,  during  the  course  of 
five  centuries,  the  republic  had  conquered.  In  name, 
the  republic  continued :  in  fact,  the  empire  of  the 
Caesars  was  now  founded  by  the  greatest  soldier  and 
statesman  of  antiquity.  While  respecting 
the  republican  sentiments  and  traditions  of 
the  Eomans,  and  keeping  alive  their  time-honoured 
institutions  and  magistracies,  he  centred  in  his  own 
hands  all  the  authority  of  the  State,  civil,  judicial, 
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military,  and  religious.  First  magistrate,  commander- 
in-cliief,  and  chief  pontiff,  he  held  all  the  reins  of 
power  in  his  grasp  and  reigned  supreme.  It  was  his 
aim  to  reconstruct  the  entire  framework  of  the  State  : 
to  reorganise  its  administration;  and  to  regenerate 
society.  His  genius  and  energies  were  unbounded; 
and  he  established  a  rule,  at  once  imperial  and  demo- 
cratic, which  lasted  for  four  centuries,  and  laid  deep, 
throughout  Europe,  the  foundations  of  future  civil- 
isation and  liberty. 

Still  recognising  the  privileges  of  the  citizens,  in 
fflscongti-  making  constitutional  laws,  he  claimed  for 
iem^*^^  himself  the  right  to  issue  decrees,  having  all 
laws.  j^-j^Q  power  of  law,  so  long  as  he  continued  in 

power.  He  recruited  the  reduced  ranks  of  the  patri- 
cians, by  new  families  ennobled  by  himself :  he  en- 
larged the  senate  to  900,  selected  from  his  own  friends 
and  followers  of  all  classes,  and  afterwards  recruited, 
by  the  annual  addition  of  the  quaestors,  over  whose 
election  he  exercised  entire  controL  The  senate  was 
his  own  creature :  as  tribune,  he  could  put  a  veto  upon 
its  laws  :  as  prince,  or  leader  of  the  senate,  he  directed 
its  deliberations :  as  censor,  he  deprived  obnoxious 
members  of  their  privileges.  He  used  the  outward 
authority  of  the  senate :  but  he  trusted  it  with  no  in- 
dependent power.  He  administered  the  finances,  upon 
an  improved  system:  he  appointed  governors  and 
generals :  he  constituted  himself  the  supreme  court 
of  judicial  appeal :  he  superintended  the  public  build- 
ings, and  regulated  the  police.  As  chief  pontiff,  he 
ministered  and  interpreted  the  religion  of  the  State, 
and  took  care  that  all  auguries  and  omens  were  pro- 
pitious to  his  schemes.  By  restricting  the  distribu- 
tion of  corn  to  the  indigent,  he  reduced  it  to  a  reason- 
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able  form  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  poor  of  the  capital 
By  emigration,  he  reUeyed  the  city  of  great  numbers 
of  the  idle  and  dangerous  population ;  and  by  public 
improvements,  he  found  employment  for  others.  By 
sumptuary  laws,  he  vainly  attempted  to  restrain  the 
luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  rich,  while  he  afforded 
relief  to  insolvent  debtors.  But  the  policy  which  was 
most  fruitful  in  future  times,  was  the  extension  of 
municipal  government  to  the  towns  of  Italy,  and  the 
Roman  provincGB.  Unity  and  equaUty  were  giyen  to 
Soman  citizens,  throughout  the  wide  empire.  He  fa- 
voured foreigners,  and  even  introduced  some  of  them 
into  the  senate.  He  founded  colonies  at  Carthage  and 
Corinth.  He  projected  a  new  code  of  laws,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  was  reserved  for  Justinian:  he  com- 
menced an  extended  survey  of  the  Boman  dominions  : 
he  reformed  the  calendar ;  and  he  founded  a  free  pub- 
Uc  library. 

He  achieved  a  noble  work  :  but  he  had  overthrown 
an  ancient  and  famous  republic  ;  and  in  the  The  usaiper 
eyes  of  republicans  he  was  an  usurper.  For  ^  *  ^'  ^'^' 
this  usurpation,  he  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  :  *  but 

*  Of  the  death  of  Csesar,  Montesquieu  says:— *  II  y  avoit  un  certain 
droit  des  gens,  une  opinion  6tahlie  dans  toutes  les  republiques  de 
Grece  et  d'ltalie.  qui  faisoit  regarder  comme  un  homme  vertueux 
Tassassin  de  celui  qui  avoit  usurpe  la  souveraine  puissance.  A 
Rome,  surtout  depuis  Texpulsion  des  rois,  la  loi  ^toit  precise,  les 
exemples  re^us  :  la  r€publique  armoit  le  bras  de  chaque  citoyen,  le 
faisoit  magistrat  pour  le  moment,  et  Tavouait  pour  sa  defense.' — 
Chrandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains,  ch.  xi.  Montesquieu  himself 
justifies  the  assassin  :— *  En  effet,  le  crime  de  Cesar,  qui  vivoit  dans 
un  gouvemement  libre,  n'etoit-il  pas  hors  d'etat  d'etre  puni  autre- 
ment  que  par  un  assassinat  ?  Et  demander  pourquoi  on  ne  Tavoit 
poursuivi  par  la  force  ouverte,  ou  par  les  loix,  n'^toit-ce  pas  de- 
mander Taison  de  ses  crimes.' — Ibid. 
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his  work  continued;  and  an  empire  was  eventually- 
founded,  at  once  military  and  democratic. 

Disorders  and  civil  wars  were  renewed  after  Caesar's 
Anarchy  death ;  and  the  proscriptions  of  the  triumvirs 
coisar's  — Octavius,  Lepidus,  and  Marc  Antony — ^if 
<>---  less  savag;  Ji  miscriminate  than  those 
of  Marius  and  Sulla,  were  ^lore  cold-blooded,  calcu- 
lating, and  selfish.  The  history  of  Boman  parties  is  a 
disgraceful  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race. 

The  last  friends  of  the  republic  fell  at  Philippi; 
and  Octavius,  the  heir  of  Caesar,  under  that  great 
ruler's  will,  finally  secured  his  inheritance, 
the  heir  of  bv  the  battle  of  Actium.  This  cautious  and 
politic  ruler,  warned  by  the  fate  of  the 
great  founder  of  his  family,  and  alive  to  the  re- 
publican traditions  of  the  people  he  was  called  upon 
Ida     *^  govern,  gradually  extended  his  power  by 

tionofhis  moderation,  and  outward  deference  to  con- 
power.  ,      , 

stitutional  usage,  and  the  popular  will.  He 
contented  himself,  for  several  years,  with  the  fami- 
liar and  time-honoured  title  of  consul ;  and  even  this 
modest  office  he  affected  to  resign.  The  permanent 
command  of  the  army  entitled  him  to  the  rank  of  im- 
perator,  which  had  distinguished  the  great  Julius. 
He  was  proconsul  of  all  the  Roman  provinces.  Ac- 
cepting the  powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  censors, 
he  reconstituted  the  senate,  so  as  to  secure  its  fidelity 
to  himself,  and  he  ennobled  new  families  to  support 
his  power.  Nominated  prince  of  the  senate,  he  in- 
troduced all  new  laws,  directed  the  councils  of  that 
body,  and  exercised  its  authority.  Avoiding  regal' 
state  and  titles,  he  accepted  the  venerable  and  enno- 
bling name  of  Augustus.  As  chief  pontiff  he  guided 
the    national  faith  and  worship,   and  strengthened 
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his  hands  by  all  the  arts  of  supreme  spiritual  power. 
And  to  associate  himself  with  the  people,  he  assumed 
the  functions  of  tribune — ^thus  wielding  the  popular 
assemblies,  as  well  as  the  senate.  Not  contented  with 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  senate  and  the  comi- 
tia,  of  which  he  was  master,  he  enlarged  his  jurisdic- 
tion by  edicts,  rescripts,  and  constitutions.  Uniting, 
in  his  own  person,  aU  the  magistracies  and  constitu- 
tional' functions  of  the  State,  he  continued  to  court 
popularity,  as  if  he  had  yet  to  win  power.  He  dis- 
tributed four  times  the  customary  allowance  of  grain, 
was  bountiful  in  his  charities,  profuse  in  providing 
games  and  spectacles  for  the  multitude,  and  pious  in 
raising  temples  to  Boman  divinities  and  heroes. 

His  respect  for  the  constitutional  traditions  of  the 
republic  ensured  a  safe  and  almost  imper-  TranBition 
ceptible  transition  from  one  form  of  govern-  repTbiSfto 
ment  to  another ;  and  the  like  policy  was  ^^®  empire. 
long  continued  by  his  successors.  Sustaining  the  dig- 
nity and  nominal  authority  of  the  senate,  which  he 
again  reduced  to  600,  he  made  it  the  ostensible  instru- 
ment of  his  own  power.  The  monarch  willed,  but 
effect  was  given  to  his  resolutions  by  decrees  of  the 
senate,  which  were  published  daily  in  its  acta  diurnay 
or  *  Votes  and  Proceedings.'  ^  To  conciliate  and  re- 
ward the  senators,  he  multiplied  oflSces,  distinctions, 
and  privileges.  The  son  of  a  senator  was  allowed  to 
sit  with  his  father  in  the  senate-house,  and  hence  the 
office  of  senator  grew  to  be  hereditary.  To  the  sen- 
ate so  much  outward  respect  continued  to  be  paid, 
that  for  centuries  it  assumed  the  right  of  confirming 

^  It  is  not  certain  whether  there  were  separate  '  votes '  for  the  sen- 
ate, or  whether  thej  were  embraced  in  an  official  gazette  or  '  Moni- 
teur.' 
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the  successors  of  Augustus  as  emperors.  But,  under 
the  empire,  this  memorable  assembly  was  ultimately 
stripped  of  its  ancient  independence  and  power,  over- 
powered by  force,  undermined  by  corruption,  domi- 
nated by  arbitrary  power ;  and,  no  longer  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  conquest  and  glory,  it  sank  with  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  No  deliberative  body  can 
enjoy  more  than  the  shadow  of  greatness  in  a  State, 
which  has  lost  its  freedom.  Acknowledging  the  popu- 
lar  rights  of  the  comitia,  Augustus  kept  them  inert, 
until  it  served  his  purpose  to  call  them  into  activity; 
when  he  readily  commanded  their  suffrages  by  the 
voting-papers  of  Italian  citizens,  which  he  had  ready 
to  his  hand.  And  by  degrees,  these  popular  assem- 
blies— ^which,  however  controlled,  continued  to  be 
troublesome,  if  not  dangerous — ^were  suffered  to  fall 
into  disuse.  The  time-honoured  consulate  was  main- 
tained with  a  show  of  power,  as  a  homage  to  popular 
traditions;  and  while  stripped  of  all  real  authority, 
the  consuls  were  invested  with  exalted  dignity  and 
public  respect^ 

The  administration  of  the  overgrown  capital  was 
entrusted  to   a  prefect  of  the   city  —  itself 
of  a  bureau-  an  aucicnt  title — and  to  a  number  of  muni- 
^^'^'  cipal  officers  appointed  and  paid  by  himself. 

Gradually  a  numerous  official  body,  or  bureaucracy, 
grew  up  round  the  throne,  giving  an  interest  in  the 
State  to  crowds  of  active  spirits,  and  imparting 
method  and  permanence  to  the  administrative  sys- 
A  standing  tem.  But  above  all  these  means  of  power 
*™^*  and  security  to  the  new  monarchy,  was  the 

'  Citizens  meeting  a  consul  in  the  street  were  expected  to  dismount 
from  their  chariots  or  horses,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  which  is  proba- 
bly the  origin  of  a  similar  homage  since  paid  to  the  Pope. 


I 
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army.  We  have  seen  how  the  old  citizen  armies  of 
the  republic  had  gradually  given  way  to  legions  of 
professional  soldiers ;  and  now  a  standing  army  was 
organised,  with  as  much  system  as  in  any  modem 
European  State.  The  person  of  the  emperor  was  pro- 
tected by  a  strong  body-guard  ;  and  the  peace  of  the 
capital  was  maintained  by  a  picked  garrison.  The 
streets  of  the  city  were  watched  by  a  regular  police 
force. 

These  costly  establishments  were  maintained  by  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  direct  and  indirect  imperial 
taxation,  in  which  we  may  find  examples  of  ta^*^t*«»- 
most  of  the  resources  of  modem  finance ;  ^  and  again, 
the  collection  of  these  imposts  provided  employment 
for  multitudes  of  functionaries — agents  and  support- 
ers of  the  empire. 

Great  was  the  power  of  the  Boman  emperors :  but 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  they  continued  Homage 
to  respect  constitutional  forms,  and  to  do  Emperors 
homage  to  the  traditions  of  freedom.    The  *<>  freedom. 
shadow  of  the  republic  was  thrown  over  the  empire, 
until  it  sank,  at  length,  under  military  despotism. 

The  narrative  of  these  events  sufficiently  discloses 
the  causes  to  which  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  causes  of 
republic  is  to  be  ascribed.    The  ruin  of  the  JJ|  J^^J}^ 
State  could  scarcely  have  been  averted  by  a  ^*^- 
safer  and  more  politic  constitution.     Its  conquests 
had  demoralised  the  people,  and  created  armies  to 
dominate  over  the  civil  power.     The  city  itself  was 

*  Pitt  has  generally  had  the  credit  of  devising  the  obnoxious  win- 
dow tax :  bat  under  Augustus  and  his  successors,  not  only  win- 
dows, but  doors  and  door-posts  were  taxed.  The  succession  duty 
was  also  familiar  to  the  Romans,  eighteen  centuries  before  our  own 
statesmen,  Pitt  and  Gladstone,  applied  H  to  ourselves. 

VOL.  I.— 10 
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cliaiiged  by  the  comprehension  of  Italian  citizens — 
Latins,  Tuscans,  Umbrians.  There  was  no  longer  any 
nnity  of  sentiment  or  interests  in  this  mixed  popula- 
tion. Every  new  city,  embraced  in  the  Boman  fran- 
chise, had  its  powerful  factions:  ambitious  leaders 
led  entire  cities  and  nations  to  yote  for  them  and 
their  friends ;  and  the  assemblies  and  comitia  degene- 
rated into  political  conspiracies.^ 

Such  were  the  immediate  causes  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  republican  constitution,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  military  empire.  But  we  must  not  overlook  the 
political  and  social  conditions  of  Bome,  which  ren- 
dered its  institutions  unsafe,  and  its  society  unsuited 
to  the  successful  working  of  democracy. 

It  was  the  boast  of  Cicero  that  the  Boman  *  consti- 
Defects  of  t^^iou  was  uot  the  result  of  one  man's  genius, 
gov^?^*^  but  of  many :  neither  did  it  come  into  exist- 
"*®°*-  ence  in  one  man's  life,  but  it  has  been  built 

up  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  by  the  efforts  of 
many  generations.'  ^  But  time  and  the  slow  growth 
of  the  constitution  failed  to  correct  the  most  conspi- 
cuous defects  of  the  Boman  government. 

The  Boman  republic  was  never  a  democracy,  like 
jj^m^  that  of  Athens.  The  citizens,  indeed,  had  a 
pure  demo-  '^oic©  i^i  ^^^  election  of  magistrates,  and  in 
cracy.  q^q  making  of  laws :  but  their  legislative 

powers  were  rarely  brought  into  action.  In  Athens, 
the  citizens  were  so  practised  in  State  affairs,  that  they 
were  able  to  discuss  them  with  much  of  the  calmness 
and  judgment  of  a  senate.  In  Bome,  they  were  only 
consulted  when  popular  grievances  were  to  be  re- 
dressed, or  popular  privileges  asserted.    They  were 

^  See  Montesqniea,  Gra/ndeur  et  decadence  dee  Bomaine,  ch.  ix. 
^  De  Bepublicdf  b.  ii.  ch.  1. 
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appealed  to  by  democratic  leaders,  at  times  of  tumul- 
tuous excitement :  they  assembled  in  vast  numbers :  ^ 
they  were  addressed  with  passionate  vehemence ;  and 
they  were  incapable  of  deliberation.  The  restraints 
upon  their  power,  and  the  opposition  of  the  patricians 
and  the  senate,  still  further  aroused  their  passions. 
So  far  the  pure  democracy  of  Athens  was  less  danger- 
ous than  the  restricted  democracy  of  Bome.  In  both, 
there  were  conflicts  between  the  rich  and  the  poor : 
bnt  in  the  one,  the  majority  teimnphed  in  a  constihi- 
tional  and  legitimate  form :  in  the  other,  they  could 
rarely  hope  to  prevail  over  their  powerful  opponents, 
without  threats  and  tumult  A  perpetual  collision  of 
forces  seemed  to  be  the  law  of  the  Boman  common- 
wealth. 

Even  the  judicature  of  Bome  provoked  collisions 
between  the  magistrates  and  the  people.  At  Athens, 
the  popular  dicasteries  heard  and  deter-  conflicts  of 
mined  the  causes  brought  before  them.  At  Judicature. 
Bome,  citizens  accused  of  crimes  were  tried  by  the 
magistrates :  but,  if  condemned,  they  had  a  right  of 
appeal  to  the  people ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  sen- 
tence had  been  affirmed  by  three  public  assemblies, 
that  they  could  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  their 
crimes.^  This  attempt  to  reconcile  a  magisterial  with 
a  popular  judicature,  resulted  in  the  failure  of  both. 
The  Athenian  judicature  was  faulty,  by  reason  of  the 
undue  number  of  its  judges:  the  Boman  judicature 
was  still  more  faulty,  inasmuch  as  trials,  already  con- 

*  It  appeared  by  the  Census  of  86  B.c.  that  there  were  894,837 
Roman  citizens.  In  70  B.c.  this  number  had  increased  to  468,000 : 
but  of  these  the  larger  proportion  resided  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
attend  the  Comitia. 

'  Mommsen,  HUt,  of  Borne,  i.  461.* 
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ducted  by  magistrates,  were  afterwards  discussed  in 
large  popular  assemblies,  where  passions,  prejudices, 
and  the  rivalry  of  parties  and  classes,  prevailed  over 
considerations  of  justice.  A  criminal  trial  thus  be* 
came  the  occasion  for  popular  excitement,  and  an  irri- 
tating conflict  of  authorities. 

It  was  in  this  fitful  fashion  that  democracy  played 
its  part,  in  the  institutions  of  Bome.  But 
forces  dF^  the  real  and  constant  power  of  the  State  was 
vested,  throughout  its  history,  in  an  oligar- 
chy. In  the  earlier  times  of  the  republic,  the  nobles 
ruled  by  right  of  birth :  in  later  times,  the  old  and 
the  new  aristocracy  governed  by  union,  and  the  force 
of  wealth.  They  held  all  the  highest  offices  of  State — 
they  were  consuls,  generals,  proconsuls,  and  praetors — 
and  they  filled  the  senate.  At  this  period  Bome  had, 
in  truth,  become  a  plutocracy.  It  was  this  oligarchy 
of  wealth  which  plundered  Boman  provinces,  and  cor- 
rupted Boman  citizens.  They  banded  together  in 
dangerous  factions — now  plotting  with  reactionary 
senators,  and  now  courting  the  populace :  they  pur- 
sued their  rivals  with  proscription  and  confiscation : 
they  led  victorious  armies  to  overawe  their  own  coun- 
trymen ;  and  they  usurped,  again  and  again,  the 
supreme  power  of  the  State.  It  was  their  unbridled 
ambition,  more  than  any  other  cause,  which  brought 
ruin  upon  the  republic. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  point  to  democracy  as  the 
How  far  principal  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Boman  re- 
contribSted  P^iblic  I  but  it  was  a  constant  source  of  dis- 
of  thl  l'^  order,  and  of  danger  to  the  State.  HI  regu- 
pabuc.  lated,  misled,  corrupted  and  debased,  it  was 
a  disturbing  force  in  Boman  politics,  and  contributed 
to  that  series  of  revolutions  and  civil  wars,  which 
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destroyed  the  liberties  of  the  commonwealth,  Bome 
was  goyerned  by  the  oligarchy,  as  magistrates  and 
senators :  but  these  owed  their  power  to  the  choice 
of  the  people.  On  one  side  was  the  ruling  class — 
rich,  ambitious  and  unscrupulous :  on  the  other,  a 
promiscuous  mass  of  citizens,  who  conferred  great 
offices  upon  their  masters,  without  responsibility  for 
their  choice,  or  control  over  their  administration. 
Political  power  was  divorced  from  its  source,  directly 
the  people  had  declared  their  election  of  a  magistrate. 
The  candidates  had  everything  to  gain  from  the  peo- 
ple— power,  wealth,  and  honours — the  people  per- 
ceived no  gain  for  themselves,  save  in  the  liberality 
of  the  candidates.  Hence  arose  that  scandalous  cor- 
ruption, which  demoralised  the  people,  and  perverted 
the  free  institutions  of  the  republic. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  abuses  of  democracy.    Can- 
didates relied  not  only  upon   the   corrupt 

..  Disorders 

votes  of  citizens,  in  the  comitia:  but  upon  (meiiedi^ 
intimidation,  and  threatening  demonstrations 
of  physical  force.  A  party  conflict,  which  divided  the 
popidace  of  a  great  capital  into  hostile  forces,  as- 
sumed the  proportions  of  a  civil  war.  To  quell  such 
disorders,  and  to  save  the  State  from  revolution,  gen- 
erals interposed  with  their  disciplined  armies;  and 
military  usurpation  naturally  succeeded  to  popular 
tumults.  It  had  become  a  question  whether  the  civil 
power  should  be  overcome  by  mobs  or  by  soldiers ; 
and  the  stronger  and  safer  force  prevailed.  Anarchy 
was  repressed  by  the  sword.  In  this  way,  the  grow- 
ing abuses  of  democracy  precipitated  the  advent  of 
military  despotism,  which  successive  conquests,  under 
ambitious  generals,  and  vast  standing  armies,  other- 
wise rendered  inevitable. 
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Bearing  these  disturbing  causes  in  view,  it  may  not 

be  without  instruction  to  speculate  how  far 

Boman  in-     chauges  iu  the  constitutional  laws  and  goy- 

stitutions.  ^,         .-i.-i  'i-ji  i»ii 

emment  might  have  mitigated  some  of  the 
worst  disorders  of  the  republic.  In  default  of  repre- 
Position  of  sentation,  no  better  constitution  of  the  senate 
the  senate,  qqjj^^  have  been  devised.  It  comprised  the 
men  who  had  already  been  chosen  to  high  magistra- 
cies, and  who  had  done  conspicuous  services  to  the 
State.  But,  instead  of  being  brought  into  close  relations 
with  the  people,  it  was  placed  in  a  position  of  constant 
antagonism  to  the  tribunes  and  the  comitia.  Its  con- 
stitution was  not  unlike  that  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
being  composed  of  men  of  high  birth,  great  wealth, 
and  eminent  public  services :  but  it  stood  alone,  in 
presence  of  the  people.  And  what  would  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords,  if  it  were  a  single  chamber 
invested  with  paramount  legislative  and  administra- 
tive powers,  and  were  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  vast 
meetings  in  Hyde  Park,  and  tumultuous  assemblages 
in  Palace  Yard,  without  the  support  of  another 
Chamber,  representing  the  people,  and  moderating 
and  directing  the  political  sentiments  of  the  common- 
alty ?  Such  were,  in  truth,  the  relations  of  the  senate 
to  the  people  of  Bome. 
An  appeal  to  the  whole  body  of  citizens  was  natu- 

rally  the  earliest  form  of  freedom :  but  it  was 
action  of       obviouslv  uusuited  to  any  but  the  smallest 

the  comitia.  •'  ,  •' 

States.  Yet  this  form  of  government,  as  we 
have  seen,  continued  throughout  the  history  of  the 
republic.  The  inevitable  results  were  disorder  and 
anarchy.  The  senate  and  the  people  were  constantly 
in  conflict  Nor  were  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  senate  and  of  the  comitia  well  defined.    There 
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were  two  popular  a49semblies — the  centuries  and  the 
tribes.  Each  of  these  assemblies  claimed  an  equal 
right  of  making  laws,  being  composed  of  the  same 
body  of  citizens  differently  classed  and  distributed. 
If  a  new  law  was  proposed  by  a  consul  or  prsetor,  he 
convened  the  centuries :  if  by  a  tribune,  he  assembled 
the  tribes.  The  vote  of  either  was  equally  binding 
upon  the  State  :  but  neither  could  properly  pass  a 
law  which  had  not  received  the  prior  sanction  of  the 
senate.  A  scheme  so  anomalous  as  this  for  distribut- 
ing the  legislative  powers  between  the  senate  and  the 
people  could  only  result  in  collision  and  popular  en- 
croachments. When  the  powers  of  the  more  popular 
assembly  of  the  tribes  were  enlarged,^  the  anomaly  of 
two  coordinate  bodies  of  citizens  was,  in  some  measure, 
corrected :  but  conflicts  between  the  people  and  the 
senate  became  even  more  direct  and  dangerous. 

With  the  lights  of  modem  experience,  we  are  natu- 
rally led  to  consider  how  far  a  system  of  popular  repre- 
sentation would  have  brought  these  conflict-  -^^^^^ 
ing  forces  into  harmony.     By  such  a  reme-  J^g^^*^" 
dial  measure,  the  force  of  the  people  would 
have  become  less  dangerous,  while  the  senate  would 
have  been  strengthened  by  its  moral  support.     The 
responsibilities  of  the  senate  wotdd  have  been  in- 
creased; and  the  political  alienation  of  classes  re- 
placed by  mutual  confidence.     The  varied  forces  and 
interests  of  society  would  have  been  consolidated. 
The  wealthy  aristocracy  would  still  have  ruled  the 
State :  but  they  would  have  shared  their  power  with 
other  classes  of  citizens ;  and  the  policy  of  the  State 
would  have  been  determined,  not  by  irregular  con- 

^  Bee  supra,  j^,  157. 
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flicts,  but  by  timely  concessions  to  popular  demands. 
Bepresentation  is  the  only  safeguard  against  anarchy, 
in  democratic  constitutions.^  In  Bome  representation 
was  peculiarly  needed,  as  it  offered  the  only  means 
by  which  large  bodies  of  citizens,  enjoying  the  Boman 
franchise,  but  living  at  a  distance  from  the  capital, 
could  have  exercised  their  political  rights.  Without 
it,  the  citizens  of  Bome  itself  usurped  all  their  powers : 
and  ^oman  citizenship,  outside  the  walls  of  the  capi- 
tal, was  but  a  barren  honour. 

Again,  the  attributes  of  the   senate  were  far  too 
\^, .  extended  and  too  ill -defined  for  the  safe 

Attn- 

bntes  of  the  and  effective  government  of  a  State.  Its  pro- 
senate.  ^  ^ 

per  province  was  that  of  legislation:  yet  it 
shared  its  powers,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  very  uncertain 
and  irregular  fashion,  with  the  people.  It  exercised 
wide  executive  and  administrative  functions :  but  these 
again  were  divided  between  the  senate  and  the  con- 
suls and  other  magistrates — ^the  former  being  perma- 
nent, and  the  latter  elected  by  the  people.  Encroach- 
ments and  collisions  were  the  necessary  consequences 
of  such  divided  authority.  And  these  evils  were  ag- 
gravated by  changes  in  the  constitutional  position 
of  these  magistrates  themselves.  One  of  the 
tion  of  best  securities  to  the  commonwealth  had  been 
originally  fouud  in  the  number  of  important  magis- 
tracies, with  independent  and  well  -  defined 
authority.  The  executive  power  of  the  State  had  been 
divided,  with  careful  limitations,  among  numerous 
magistrates,  annually  chosen,  who  checked  and  con- 
trolled one  another ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  signi- 

*  Mr.  Freeman  says  : — '  In  Italy  a  representative  system  would 
have  delivered  Rome  from  the  fearful  choice  which  she  had  to  make 
between  anarchy  and  despotism.' — Hist  of  Fed,  Govt,  67. 
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ficant  symptoms  of  the  approaching  downfall  of  the 
republic,  when  men  like  Marius,  Sulla,  Pompey  and 
Oaesar  united  in  their  own  persons  extraordinary,  and 
in  some  measure  permanent,  powers.^ 

How  many  of  the  disastrous  evils  lately  recounted 
might  not  have  been  averted,  if  the  executive 

I^Gcd  of  ft 

and  administrative  functions  of  the  senate  division  of 
had  been  entrusted  to  a  council,  independent 
of,  yet  responsible  to,  the  senate  1  The  union  of  civil 
and  military  authority  in  the  annual  consuls  was  an- 
other serious  error.  The  civil  power  should  always 
have  been  distinct  and  supreme.  A  president  of  the 
republic,  elected  either  by  the  senate  or  by  the  people, 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  an  executive  council,  control- 
led by  the  senate,  might  have  brought  into  harmoni- 
ous action  the  patricians  and  the  democracy,  the  sen- 
ate and  the  comitia,  the  conquering  armies  and  the 
civil  power.  No  such  remedial  measures  were  at- 
tempted ;  and  the  Soman  State  fell  before  a  military 
autocracy,  under  which  all  the  social  evils  of  the 
republic  were  continued  and  aggravated. 

But  we  must  look  beyond  the  political  institutions 
of  Bome,  and  seek  in  her  social  condition,  the  primary 
causes  of  the  faU  of  the  republic.     The  evils  g^^j^ 
of  Boman  society  have  been  already  pointed  3!^' 
out ;  and  their  connection  with  the  failure  of  ^*^*"^®- 
free   institutions  is  obvious.    There  was  no  union 
of  the  different  classes  of  society  in  common  inter- 
ests and  sympathies ;  nor  any  adequate  gradation  of 
classes,  to  balance  their  relative  forces.    Without  a 
middle  class,  industrious,  orderly,  progressive  and  con- 
tented, society  was  broadly  divided  into  the  rich  and 

1  Montesqaieu,  Ghrandeur  et  decadence  des  Bomains,  cb.  xi. 
10* 
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the  poor.  And  in  the  later  days  of  the  republic, 
both  were  corrupted.  The  rich  became  more  covet- 
ous and  grasping.  In  amassing  wealth,  they  had  no 
scruples  of  honour  or  conscience.  They  plundered 
enemies :  they  wrung  iniquitous  exactions  from  pro- 
yinces  committed  to  their  care :  they  appropriated  the 
public  lands:  they  traded  upon  the  revenues  of  the 
State.  In  the  .selfish  pursuit  of  power  and  wealth, 
they  forgot  the  patriotism  of  the  old  Bomans.  At  the 
same  time,  their  morals  had  become  depraved.  The 
Boman  character  was  more  prone  to  coarse  indul- 
gences, than  to  refined  enjoyments ;  and  when  luxury 
invaded  the  homes  of  the  wealthy,  it  made  them  glut- 
tonous and  sensual,  instead  of  teaching  them  to  seek 
after  a  higher  ideal  of  life,  in  which  pleasure  was 
to  be  sought  in  cultivation  of  taste,  and  refinement 
of  manners.^  Such  were  the  wealthy  upper  classes, 
who  governed  Bome;  and  under  any  form  of  govern- 
ment— ^whether  monarchy,  aristocracy,  or  democracy 
— corrupt  rulers  have  ever  brought  ruin  upon  a  State. 
The  poorer  classes  were  no  less  demoralised,  as 
citizens,  and  depositaries  of  political  power.  Pauper- 
ised by  bounties  of  grain :^   corrupted  by  bribery: 

debased  by  barbarous  and  brutal  entertain- 
tionofthe    meuts :  tainted  with  the  vices  of  slavery: 

without   regulated   industry:    disunited  by 
the  confusion  of  many  nationalities;  and  tmsettled 

*  Burke  could  not  have  said  of  the  Romans,  *  vice  itself  lost  half  its 
evil,  by  losing  all  its  grossness.' — BeflecHons  <m  the  Bev.  in  France, 

*  '  It  was  said  that  he  first  mined  the  Roman  people  who  first 
gave  them  treats  and  gratuities.  Coriolanus,  who  deprecated  the 
increasing  influence  and  boldness  of  the  ^pulace,  especially  con- 
demned the  distribution  of  grain,  in  imitation  of  the  democratic 
States  of  Greece,  as  encouraging  the  insolence  of  the  rabble.' — ^Plu- 
tarch, U.  191-198. 
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by  incessant  wars  and  revolutions,  they  were  want- 
ing in  all  the  elements  of  a  sound  democracy. 

The  causes  which  had  overthrown  the  republic,  pre- 
pared the  Bomans  for  submission  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  worst  of  their  emperors.  Their  tionof  the^ 
public  virtues  had  given  way  to  rapacity  and  Serthe  em- 
greed:  power  had  become  their  only  law:  ^"'• 
their  spirit  had  been  broken  by  successive  proscrip- 
tions; and  their  private  virtue  had  succumbed  to 
luxury  and  sensual  indulgence.  In  the  oppression  of 
their  own  slaves,  they  had  become  familiarised  with 
merciless  abuses  of  power;  and  in  the  barbarous 
combats  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts,  they  had  been 
trained  to  cruelty  and  a  thirst  for  blood. 
.  Nor,  indeed,  did  the  imperial  polity  allow  of  popu- 
lar influences  in  the  government  of  the  State.  Domination 
When  once  the  empire  of  the  Caesars  had  <>' the  army. 
been  established,  there  was  an  end  of  tumults  and 
insurrections :  the  turbulent  populace,  which  had  for 
centuries  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  capital,  was 
subdued :  the  democracy  was  overcome.  Henceforth 
Bome  was  governed  by  the  army,  which  made  and 
unmade  emperors :  ^  there  was  no  longer  any  thought 
of  the  people,  as  the  source  of  power.*  The  plebeians 
looked  up  to  the  Csesars  as  tiie  embodiment  of  popu- 
lar power ;  ®  and  while  the  army  was  faithful,  the  dis- 
contents of  the  people  were  without  danger. 

>  Kg.  Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  ViteUius,  Vespasian. 

"  .  .  .  .  'Nam  qui  dabat  olini 
Imperium,  fasces,  legiones,  omnia,  nunc  se 
Continet,  atque  duas  tantum  res  anxius  optat, 
Panem  et  Circenses.' — Jttvenal,  x.  81. 

'  Quinet  says,  *  Le  peuple  couronne : '  but  that  would  seem  far 
too  philosophical  a  view  for  them  to  conceive. 
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The  political  demoralisation  of  tlie  last  days  of  tlie 
republic  had  been  so  deplorable:   its  civil 

Intellectual         *        .,  ...  -i      •    i    •  *,  , 

develop-       wars,  its  proscnpuons,  its  intrifi^es,  its  out- 

mentofthe  ^  ^-  -     j        j  j-         i  xi.    a 

Augustan  rages  upon  law  and  order  so  disastrous :  that 
the  domestic  peace  of  the  empire,  at  first, 
afforded  a  propitious  relief  from  the  disorders  of  free- 
dom. The  genius  of  Soman  poets,  philosophers,  and 
historians,  which  ages  of  freedom  had  fostered,  found 
repose  and  encouragement  under  the  shelter  of  the 
empire ;  and  made  famous,  for  all  time,  the  Augustan 
age  of  Boman  literature. 

In  the  midst  of  the  political  gloom  of  the  empire, 
Freedom  of  there  was  yet  one  bright  spoi  Freedom  of 
d^r"§ie%m'  thought  was  recoguiscd,  to  a  degree  unknown 
^^'  in  the  despotic  States  of  modem  Europe. 

Education  was  absolutely  free :  the  youth  of  Bome 
was  trained,  by  its  own  independent  teachers,  in  lan- 
guages, composition,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric:  their 
studies  were  controlled  neither  by  priest  nor  magis- 
trate ;  and  long  after  the  accomplishments  of  public 
life  had  lost  their  significance,  oratory  continued  to 
be  the  foremost  study  of  the  Bomans.  Eloquence 
could  no  longer  sway  the  senate,  nor  bring  powerful 
offenders  to  justice  :  but  it  ttes  freely  exercised  in  dis^ 
sertations  upon  philosophy  and  morals,  upon  theories 
of  government,  upon  liberty,  and  even  upon  tyranni- 
cide. Writing  was  no  less  free ;  and  without  the  aid 
of  printing,  the  circulation  of  popular  works  was 
curiously  extensive.  Neither  the  political  nor  social 
condition  of  the  Bomans  was  likely  to  favour  compo- 
sitions, of  which  their  rulers  had  cause  to  be  jealous : 
but  wit  and  satire,  poetry  and  annals  of  the  past, 
might  safely  be  tolerated,  even  by  despots. 

But  the  imperial  rule   was  fraught  with  evil  to 
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the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  tlie  Bomans. 
With  a.  complete  prostration  of  political  free-  D^jnoraiisa- 
dom,  the  upper  classes  of  Rome  were  de-  ^Sm^s*** 
bauched  by  vice,  luxury,  indolence  and  fri- 
volity, the  populace  debased  by  corruption  and  evil 
examples.  Not  only  culture,  bmt  civilisation,  gradually 
decayed:  even  the  traditional  courage  and  military 
prowess  of  the  Romans  perished  with  their  liberties ; 
and  the  proud  conquerors  of  the  world  were  enslaved 
by  barbarians,  whom  they  had  despised.  The  ruin  of 
Roman  civilisation  precipitated  Europe  into  darkness, 
which  was  to  be  shortly  penetrated  by  the  light  of 
Christianity.  The  extended  conquests  of  the  Romans, 
united  by  their  administration,  their  laws  and  their 
language,  prepared  the  way  for  the  development  of 
the  new  religious  communion ;  and,  when  Rome  had 
ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  a  great  empire,  it  became 
the  spiritual  metropolis  of  the  Western  Church  of 
Christendom. 
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THE  DARK  AGES  A3XD  THE  BEYIVAL. 

THB  DABS  AG£S— THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM— EXTINCTION  OF  FREEDOM 
— CAUSES  OF  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  IMPROVEMENT— TEUTONIC 
CUSTOMS — TRADITIONS  OP  ROME — CHRISTIANITY  AND  THB  CHUTRCH 
— CHITALRY— THE  CRUSADES— GROWTH  OP  TOWN&— DECAY  OF 
FEUDALISM — RBTTVAL  OF  LEARNINO  AND  THB  ARTS — SCIENTIFIC 
DISCOYERIBS — ^BBFRBSSION  OF  THOUGHT  BY  THB  CHURCH — THE 
REFORMATION. 

The  fall  of  the  Western  empire  caused  a  general 
disorganisation  of  goyemment  and  of  society  through- 
Disoigan-  o^it  Eiiropc.  The  civilisation  of  antiquity 
^iSyrfter  was  Overthrown,  and  laws  and  institutions 
^ewe^  which  the  statesmanship  of  ages  had  built 
em  empire.   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  brute  force  and  plunder. 

No  polity  was  known  but  that  of  conquest ;  and  soci- 
ety was  divided  into  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered. On  one  side  were  the  lords  of  the  soil,  by 
right  of  conquest :  on  the  other,  serfs  and  husband- 
men governed  by  the  sword.  The  rulers  were  rude 
and  unlettered  warriors,  whom  the  culture  of  Greece' 
and  Bome  had  never  reached,  and  upon  whom  the 
light  of  modem  civilisation  had  not  yet  dawned  : 
while  the  civilised  races  were  trodden  down,  and  the 
arts  and  acquirements  of  their  ancestors  were  for- 
gotten. 
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The  conquering  races  having  taken  possession  of 
the  chosen  lands/  and  parcelled  them  out,  Barbarian 
by  right  of  conquest,  their  leaders  estab-  *^**°^"®^^- 
lished  themselves  as  kings,  princes,  and  nobles,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundations  of  the  feudal  system. 
Even  when  the  first  violence  of  conquest  and  settle- 
inent  was  exhausted,  the  new  social  order  was  incom- 
patible with  freedom.  At  this  period — as  throughout 
the  history  of  the  world — invaders  were  gradually 
drawn  into  closer  relations  with  the  conquered  races  ; 
until,  at  length,  they  were  fused  into  one  people. 
But  in  a  society  composed  of  kings,  feudal  lords,  vas- 
sals, and  serfs,  the  very  elements  of  freedom  were 
wanting.  And,  even  under  conditions  less  adverse  to 
freedom,  the  ignorance  of  the  people  was  alone  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  their  subjection.^ 

Boman  civilisation  had  already  declined  under  the 
empire  ;  and  successive  invasions  of  barba-  The  dark 
rian  hordes  had  completed  its  ruin.  The  *^^ 
fairest  lands  of  Europe  were  laid  waste  by  fire  and 
sword.  At  one  time,  the  natives  were  overcome  by 
their  fierce  invaders  :  at  another,  fresh  hordes  poured 
in  upon  them ;  and  their  country  was  desolated  by 
the  wars  of  the  rival  tribes,  contending  for  conquest 
and  a  division  of  the  spoil.  By  the  general  laws  of 
antiquity,  the  conquered  became  the  captives  and 
slaves  of  the  conquerora  The  clouds  of  night  seemed 
gathering  over  Europe.    These  evil  times  have  since 

*  In  some  cases  they  were  contented  with  one-third  of  the  lands  : 
in  others,  with  two-thirds  :  but  there  were  successive  invasions  by 
fresh  hordes,  whose  needs  were  to  be  satisfied;  and  conquerors  were 
only  restrained  in  the  settlement  of  lands  by  their  numbers,  and 
their  means  of  occupation. 
^  See  Sismondi,  Msi.  de  la  Ohvitede  rMfipire  Bamain,  ch.  v.-viiL 
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been  fitly  known  as  the  dark  ages.  Not  learning 
only,  but  the  arts,  commerce,  and  industry  were  over- 
shadowed by  their  darkness.  A  new  society,  and  a 
new  ciyilisation  had  now  to  be  built  up,  on  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  world. 

Europe  lay  under  the  rule  of  force.  What  the  lords 
The  feudal  of  the  soil  had  won  by  the  sword,  they  held 
system.        -^^  ^j^^  sword.     They  raised  fortified  castles, 

which  frowned  upon  their  neighbours  from  hill  and 
crag :  they  armed  their  retainers  to  the  teeth,  and 
sallied  forth  on  their  stout  war-horses,  to  do  battle 
with  their  rivals,  or  to  scour  the  plains  for  booty. 
Society  was  prostrate  before  the  sword  and  buckler, 
the  spear  and  the  cross-bow.  Law  and  right  were  de- 
termined by  the  will  of  the  strongest  Every  baron 
was  absolute  within  his  own  domain ;  and  his  un- 
checked power,  his  warlike  habits,  and  his  uncul- 
tured nature,  combined  to  make  him  proud  and  ar- 
bitrary. A  tyrant  ruled  over  every  village.  The 
narrow  bounds  of  these  local  tyrannies  straitened  the 
yoke  of  the  serfs,  constrained  the  free  intercourse  of 
the  people,  perpetuated  their  ignorance  and  depen- 
dence, and  checked  their  social  improvement.^  And 
this  was  the  government,  which  prevailed  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  fo:ij  many  centuries.^ 

*  According  to  M.  Guizot,  '  Sous  quelque  point  de  vue  que  vous 
consideriezle  progrfis  de  la  society,  vous  rencontrez  le  regime  feodal 
comme  obstacle  ; '  Mst.  de  la  Civ.  108  ;  sixth  edition.  I  cannot  ac- 
cept the  opinion  of  Mr.  Motley  (Hist  of  the  Un.  Netherlands,  iii.  513), 
that  during  the  course  of  the  fourteen  centuries  since  the  fall  of  the 
'Roman  empire,  the  progress,  however  concealed  or  impeded,  has 
been  towards  democracy.  During  the  dark  ages,  not  only  demo- 
cracy, but  freedom,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  extinguished. 

*  It  attained  maturity  in  the  tenth  century ;  and  declined  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  gradually  gave  way  to 
monarchy  (Guizot,  Hist,  de  la  Oiv.  66). 
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But  this  general  prostration  of  the  people  of  Europe 
was  gradually  lightened  by  the  operation  of 
several  causes  which  contributed  to  the  ulti-  social  and 
mate  regeneration   of  society,  and  the   ad-  unprove 
vancement  of  freedom.     These  causes   are 
to  be  sought  in  the  free  institutions  of  the  conquerors 
themselves:  in  the  traditional  laws  and  customs  of 
Bome  :  in  the  influence  of  Christianity  and  the  Catho- 
lic Church;  and  in  the  increasing  eidightenment  and 
general  expansion  of  mediseval  socieiy. 

The  Teutonic  invaders — ^barbarians,  indeed,  as  mea- 
sured by  the  standards  of  Eoman  civilisation  Teutonic 
— had,  for  ages,  enjoyed  a  rude  freedom  in  c^etoms. 
their  own  lands,  which  had  survived  the  liberties  of 
Bome  herselt  They  were  brave,  and  they  were  free. 
Their  manners  and  customs  had  been  extolled  by 
Julius  CflBsar,^  and  by  Tacitus.^  They  elected  their 
patriarchal  kings :  they  chose  their  chiefs  or  leaders 
in  war,  for  their  valour :  the  power  of  their  kings  was 
limited ;  and  their  chiefs  ruled  by  example  rather  than 
by  authority.^  Their  councils  were  public  and  popu- 
lar, like  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  king  and 
chiefs  met  the  warriors  and  the  assembled  people, 
addressed  them  in  words  of  persuasion — ^not  of  com- 
mand— and  sought  their  approbation,  like  the  orators 
of  a  free  State.  Tacitus  describes  such  an  assembly 
almost  in  the  words  of  Homer.*    And  as  the  early 


'  De  BeUo  OaUieo, 

^  De  Moribus  G.ermanornin. 

3 


'  Reges  ex  nobilitate ;  duces  ex  virtute  sumunt.  Nee  regibns 
infinita  aut  libera  potestas  :  et  duces  exemplo  potius  quam  imperio  : 
si  prompti,  si  conspicui,  si  ante  aciem  agant,  admiratione  praesunt.* 
— Tacitus,  De  Mor,  Germ,  ch.  vii. 

*  *  De  minoribus  rebus  principes  consultant,  de  majoribus  omnes.* 
— Tacitus,  De  Mor.  Germ.  xi.    And  again  : — *  Ut  turbcB  placuit,  con- 
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Greeks  advanced  from  sucli  customs  as  these,  to  the 
most  democratic  govemments  of  antiquify;  so  the 
Teutons,  reared  in  freedom,  were  destined,  in  future 
ages,  to  be  the  foremost  champions  of  European  liber- 
ties. 

Whatever  the  relations  between  the  conquerors  and 
Introduced  ^^^  couquered,  the  Teutonic  and  other  nor- 
^li^  them  races  carried  with  them  into  their 
where.  adopted  countries  the  cherished  customs  of 
their  ancestors.^  Thus  we  find  the  Lombards,  long 
after  they  had  settled  in  the  plains  of  Italy,  electing 
their  king,'  who,  like  his  German  ancestors,  consulted 
his  assembled  people  at  Pavia,  Milan,  and  elsewhere. 
And  their  prescriptive  laws  were  transcribed  into 
Teutonic  Latin,  and  ratified  by  the  king  and  people.' 
The  Burgundians,  the  Visigoths,  the  Saxons,  and 
other  tribes,  also  collected  their  laws,  in  their  new 
homes.^  And  it  was  the  custom  of  these  northern 
races  to  determine  by  what  laws  they  would  be  ruled: 
whether  by  those  of  their  ancestors,  or  by  some  other 
code.    The  Lombards  had  no  less  than  six  bodies  of 

sidunt  armati.  Silentiam  x>er  sacerdotes,  quibos  turn  et  coercend! 
jus  est,  imperator.  Mox  rex  vel  princeps,  prout  setas  cuique,  prout 
nobilitas,  prout  decus  bellonun,  prout  facundia  est,  audiuntur, 
auctoritate  suadendi  magis  quam  jubendi  potestate.  Si  displicuit 
sententia,  fremitu  aspemautur :  sin  placuit,  frameas  concutiunt.' — 
Ibid. 

^  Italy  was  overrun  by  the  Ostrogoths  and  Lombards  :  Gaul  by  the 
Franks :  England  by  the  Danes  and  Anglo-Saxons :  Spain  by  the 
Yisigotlis  :  Africa  by  the  Vandals. 

'  '  Le  royaume  des  Lombards  ^toit  electif .  De  dix-huit  rois  qui 
avoient  precede  Rotbaris,  on  n'en  voit  que  trois  ou  quatre  qui  aient 
8ucced6  a  leurs  i>^res.' — Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Rep.  Hal.  i.  66. 

'  Gibbon,  Rome,  v.  354  (ch.  xlv.) 

*  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix;  Guizot,  Hist,  de  la  Cw,  75 ;  Sis- 
mondi,  Hist  des  Bep.  Itai.  i.  17,  66. 
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law ;  and  every  man  was  entitled  to  declare  by  which 
of  these  he  wotQd  be  judged.^ 

Wherever  the  Teutonic  races  settled  themselves, 
their  customs  continued  to  offer  a  singular 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  early  Greeks,  of  Greek 

And  Ten- 

Their  kings  were  patriarchal :  descended  from  tonic  cub- 

toms. 

the  gods:  chie&  in  war:  supreme  in  the 
judgment  seat :  they  assembled  the  chie&  and  people 
in  public  council,  to  determine  questions  of  peace 
and  war.  As  in  Greece,  the  chiefs  had  gradually  en- 
croached upon  the  prerogatives  of  kings,  and  estab- 
lished aristocracies:  so  the  Teuton  chiefs  increased 
their  possessions  and  their  miUtary  power,  equipped 
troops  of  cavalry  for  the  field,  and  became  more  pow- 
erful than  their  kings.  But  while  the  Greek  chie& 
generally  deposed  their  kings,  the  Teuton  barons  were 
content  to  restrain  their  prerogatives,  and  to  found 
a  proud  feudal  nobility,  almost  independent  of  the 
crown,  and  exercising  sovereignty  in  their  own  do- 
mains. The  smallness  of  the  Greek  States  forbade 
such  a  division  of  power,  between  the  king  and  his 
nobles :  there  was  no  room  for  both :  but  the  extent 
of  European  kingdoms  favoured  a  constitution,  in 
which  the  king  could  assemble  the  nobles  under  his 
banner,  to  maintain  the  honour  and  unity  of  the 
State,  while  they  owed  him  an  allegiance,  little  more 
than  nominal,  in  time  of  peace. 

The  people  were  without  liberty :  but  there  were 
no  despotic  monarchies ;  and  a  rude  spirit  jj^j^^j^^^  ^^ 
of  independence  marked  the  warlike  vassals  chiefs  and 

*  ....      vassals. 

of  kings  and  feudal  lords.    And  in  this  spirit 

>  Sismondi,  But.  des  Rep.  Ital.  i.  71.  Montesquieu  and  Sismondi 
agree  that  the  Lombard  laws  were  the  most  enlightened  of  all  the 
barbarian  codes. 
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lay  the  seeds  of  future  freedom.^  Partly  from  the 
traditions  of  the  Teutonic  race ;  and  partly  from  the 
natural  relations  of  chie&  and  yassals,  it  became  a 
feudal  custom  for  the  chiefs  to  assemble  their  vassals, 
to  consult  them  as  to  their  wars  and  other  enterprises, 
and  to  demand  their  aid,  in  armed  men,  horses,  equip- 
ments, forage,  and  other  subsidies.  Such  assemblies 
grew  into  settled  institutions,  and  ultimately  assumed 
the  form  of  parliaments. 

The  next  cause  of  ultimate  social  improvement,  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  was  the  continued  influence  of  the 
traditional  laws  and  customs  of  ancient  Rome.  Muni- 
cipal institutions  were  a  distinctive  characteristic  of 
the  Eoman  polity.  In  Italy,  towns  had  been  the  cen- 
tres of  government  and  of  society  :  the  land 
institutions   being  Cultivated  by  their  inhabitants,  who 

of  Borne.  .in  •    •!  i»      •  j  •  i  •  i 

prized  the  privileges  oi  citizenship,  no  Jess 
than  their  proprietary  rights  as  landowners.  The 
same  customs  extended  to  the  more  distant  dominions 
of  the  empire  :  and  municipal  towns  had  been  founded 
in  Gaul,  in  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  which 
continued  to  flourish  under  the  empire.  Their  privi- 
leges, indeed,  had  suffered  from  the  Imperial  rule; 
and  invasions  and  conquests  had  ruined  them:  but 
theH}raditions  of  municipal  self-government  long  sur- 
vived these  ancient  institutions.  In  the  South  of 
Europe,  they  were  cherished  until  the  revival  of  popu- 
lar franchises  in  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle 
ages.  Further  north,  the  like  traditions  occasionally 
prevailed,  as  in  Treves,  Cologne,  Toumai,  Amiens, 
Arras,  and  Cambrai* 

*  Gervinus  says  that  in  no  Teutonic  State  has  a  military  despotism 
been  endured. — Intro,  to  Hist,  of  Nineteenth  Century,  p.  57. 
«  See  Thierry,  Hist  de  la  Oaule,  i.  53, 124,  &c. 
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The  feudal  system  was  fatal  to  municipal  institu- 
tions. The  conquerors  had  seized  upon  the 
most  fertile  lands — generally  the  property  of  rmnoua  to 
citizens:  they  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  their 
own  territories,  and  despised  the  cities  and  their 
inhabitants,  whom  they  had  despoiled.  Hitherto 
dominion  had  been  the  privilege  of  the  towns :  now  it 
was  held  with  a  strong  hand  by  the  country.  At  the 
same  time,  the  dissolution  of  society  caused  by  the 
breakiDg  up  of  the  Boman  empire,  and  barbarian  con- 
quests, had  destroyed  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
the  towns.  The  ruin  of  these  prosperous  communities 
closed,  for  a  time,  the  most  hopeful  sources  of  civil- 
isation and  freedom:  but  their  slow  revival,  under 
new  influences,  was  destined,  in  the  course  of  ages,  to 
shake  and,  at  length,  to  contribute  to  the  overthrow 
of,  the  feudal  system  itseli 

Another  tradition  of  the  empire  was  not  without 
influence    upon   the    political    destinies    of 
mediaeval   Europe.      The    invading    hordes  of  Rome 
had  originally  settled  upon  the  conquered  great  mon- 
lands,  in  great    multitudes ;  and  the  vast 
plains  of  Europe  facilitated  their  occupation  of  wide 
territories.     But  these  were  further  extended  by  suc- 
cessive conquests.     All  races  were  familiar  with  the 
greatness  and  the  power  of  Roman  dominion :  all  had 
learned  to  revere  the  sacred  dignity  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror.    This  tradition  fired  Gothic  kings  with  ambi- 
tion ;  ensured  the  support  of  their  barons  in  schemes 
of    territorial   conquest ;    and    obtained    the    ready 
acquiescence  of  the  subjects  of  many  lands,  in  the 
growth  of  new  empires.     Such  schemes,  indeed,  need 
little  encouragement  from  traditions:  human  nature 
has  supplied  ample  inducements  to  conquest,  in  all 
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ages  and  countries :  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Imperial  traditions  formed  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
development  of  European  monarchies,  and  of  the  great 
empires  of  Charlemagne,  Charles  Y.  and  Napoleon. 
There  were  also  the  traditions  of  Boman  laws  and 
administration,  which  were  never  wholly 
°^*^  ^^'  lost,  and  which  eventually  formed  the  basis 
of  the  laws  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  If  not, 
in  themselves,  favourable  to  liberty,  yet  as 
the  laws  of  an  advanced  society,  and  of  ac- 
complished  jurists,  they  upheld  principles  of  equity 
when  force  prevailed  over  justice  and  right ;  and  they 
contributed  to  the  revival  of  civilisation  in  Europe. 
And,  further,  their  study  produced  a  new  race  of 
jurists,  whose  place  in  society  was  independent  of 
that  of  the  feudal  barons,  and  of  churchmen.  They 
formed  a  cultivated  upper  class,  or  new  aristocracy, 
apart  from  the  territorial  nobles,  and  the  princes  of 
the  Church.  They  were  the  only  class  whose  intel- 
lectual training  qualified  them  to  withstand  the  bar- 
ons, by  appeals  to  the  law,  and  to  cope  with  the  sub- 
tle and  practised  minds  of  ecclesiastics.  By  their 
studies,  and  the  practice  of  their  profession,  they 
were  led  to  logical  methods  of  reasoning,  unknown  to 
the  theologians  of  the  middle  ages.  While  church- 
men, and  society  which  followed  their  guidance, 
trusted,  for  the  proof  of  facts,  to  miracles,  to  super- 
natural agency,  to  cruel  ordeals,  and  to  wager  of  bat- 
tle, the  jurists  were  introducing  rational  rules  of  evi- 
dence, and  seeking  truth  in  the  sworn  testimony  of 
credible  witnesses,  and  in  a  philosophical  scrutiny  of 
natural  causes  and  probabilities.  Such  habits  of 
thought,  wholly  alien  to  those  of  their  own  times,  as- 
sisted in  the  development  of  original  inquiry,  and  in 
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releasing  society  from  the  intellectual  bondage  of  the 
Church.^  They  acquired  great  influence,  especially  in 
Italy  and  France ;  and  without  contending  for  popular 
fights,  they  were  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  kings 
and  nobles,  and  of  the  Church;  and  contributed  to 
the  support  of  free  institutions.  An  enlightened  class 
naturally  becomes  a  guide  to  public  opinion,  and  is  a 
restraint  upon  the  abuses  of  absolute  power. 

But  a  greater  cause  than  any  of  these,  was  working 
to  mitigate  the  eyils  of  foreign  conquest,  and  Christianity 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  xmder  cath^ic 
the  feudal  system.  That  cause  is  to  be  found  ^**"*^*^- 
in  the  influence  of  Christianity  and  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  fall  of  the  Boman  republic,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  military  empire,  had  augured  ill 
for  the  liberties  of  Europe :  but  at  that  very  time,  the 
rise  of  a  new  faith  was  destined  to  exalt  the  moral 
and  intellectual  condition  of  mankind,  and  to  insti- 
tute principles  of  charity  and  social  rights,  unknown 
to  Pagans,  and  leading  to  wider  freedom  and  equality 
among  men. 

The  precepts  of  Christianity  are  purely  spiritual 
and  moral :  they  were  not  designed,  by  Christ        ^  ^^  ^^ 
himself,  to  aflect  the  political  relations  of  chnsfian- 
men.     It  was  only  by  exalting  and  purifying 
the  moral  principles  of  society,  by  overcoming  the 
natural  selfishness  of  the  human  heart,  by  enforcing 
the  sacred  duties  of  charity  to  all  men,  and  by  raising 
a  just  conception  of  the  equal  claims  of  mankind,  upon 
the  mercy  and  beneficence  of  their  Creator,  that  the 
Christian  faith  could  temper  the  government  of  States.^ 

>  See  Thierry,  SUt,  de  la  GatUe,  i.  255  et  aeq, 

'  '  Le  chriBtianisme  ne  s'est  nuUement  adresse  a  Tetat  social :  11  a 
annonc^  hautement  qu'il  n'7  toucheralt  pas :  11  a  ordonn^  si  Tesdave 
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Some  of  the  precepts  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  have, 
indeed,  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  political  con- 
troversy. On  one  side  they  have  been  held  to  favour 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  the  divine  right 
of  kings  :^  on  the  other,  to  uphold  the  principles  of  'lib- 
erty, equality,  and  fraternity,'^  and  even  of  the  com- 

d'obeir  au  maitre:  il  n*a  attaque  aucun  des  grands  maux,  aucune  des 
grandes  injustices  de  la  societe  d'alors.  Qui  niera  pourtant  que  le 
christianisme  n'ait  ete  d^s  lors  une  grande  crise  de  la  civilisation  ? 
Parcequ'il  a  cliange  Thomme  interieur,  ses  croyances,  ses  sentiments, 
parcequ'U  a  regenere  Thomme  moral,  rhommeintellectuel.' — Guizot, 
Gimlmtition  en  Europe,  p.  17. 

'  The  following  are  among  the  most  familiar  examples : — '  Let 
every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For  there  is  no  power 
but  of  God :  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God :  whosoever, 
therefore,  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God ;  and 
they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation.' — Romans, 
xiii.  1-8.  'Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  principalities  and 
powers,  to  obey  magistrates,  to  be  ready  to  every  good  work.'— Titus, 
iii.  1.  *  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's 
sake  :  whether  it  be  to  the  king,  as  supreme ;  or  unto  governors  as 
unto  them  that  are  sent  by  him  for  thp  punishment  of  evil-doers  and 
for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well.' — 1  Epistle  of  Peter,  ii.  13,  14. 
*  Honour  all  men,  love  the  brotherhood:  fear  God:  honour  the  king.* — 
1  Epistle  of  Peter,  ii.  17.  '  And  they  asked  Him,  is  it  lawful  for  us 
to  give  tribute  unto  CsBsar  or  no  ?  and  He  said,  render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  which  be 
God's.' — Luke,  xx.  31  and  following  verses.  'For  this  cause  pay 
ye  tribute  also  :  for  they  are  God's  ministers  attending  continually 
upon  this  very  thing.  Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues  :  tribute 
to  whom  tribute  is  due :  custom  to  whom  custom :  fear  to  whom 
fear:  honour  to  whom  honour.' — ^Romans,  xiii.  6  and  following 
verses.  '  Servants,  be  subject  to  your  masters,  with  all  fear ;  not 
only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  f reward.' — 1  Epistle  of 
St.  Peter,  ii.  18. 

^  The  following  well-known  passages,  among  others,  are  relied  on 
by  this  school : 

*  And  there  was  strife  among  them,  which  should  be  greatest,  and 
He  said  unto  them,  the  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over 
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munitj  of  goods,  or  communism.^  But  these  precepts 
were  addressed  to  a  spiritual  brotherhood,  united  by 
the  bonds  of  a  holy  faith,  and  not  to  citizens,  for  their 
guidance  in  temporal  afEaira  They  taught  the  highest 
principles  of  duty  and  charity,  of  justice,  of  mercy 
and  forbearance,  of  self-denial,  of  peace  and  good- 
will towards  men.  They  breathed  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  equality  among  their  fellow-creatures.  In 
the  sight  of  God,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
all  men  were  equal.  God  was  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons. If  these  ennobling  principles  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  souls  of  Christians,  and  had  become 
the  settled  rule  of  their  relations  to  one  another,  so- 
ciety would  have  been  so  regenerated  as  to  leave  little 
need  of  political  maxims  for  its  guidance.  Eulers 
would  have  respected  the  rights  and  interests  of  their 
subjects :  subjects  would  have  observed  their  duties 
to  their  rulers,  and  to  one  another :  freedom  and 
equity  would  have  prevailed  upon  earth.  How  far 
the  Christian  practice  fell  short  of  this  high  ideal,  the 
bloody  annals  of  Christendom  bear  mournful  witness. 
But  whatever  its  shortcomings,  we  may,  at  least,  con- 
sole ourselves  with  the  assurance,  that  the  moral  tone 

them ;  they  that  exercise  authority  upon  thein  are  called  benefac- 
tors. But  ye  shall  not  be  so :  but  he  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let 
him  be  as  the  younger :  and  he  that  is  chief  as  he  that  doth  serve/ — 
Luke,  xxii.  24,  25,  26.  *  But  be  ye  not  called  Rabbi :  for  one  is  your 
Master,  even  Christ :  and  all  ye  are  brethren.  But  he  that  is  greatest 
among  you  shall  be  your  servant.  And  whosoever  shall  exalt  him- 
self shall  be  abased :  and  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  ex- 
alted.'—Matthew,  xxiii.  8, 11. 

* '  And  all  that  believed  were  together,  and  had  all  things  in  com- 
mon ;  and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods.,  and  parted  them  to  all 
men,  as  every  man  had  need.' — ^Acts,  ii.  44,  45.  'Neither  said  any 
of  them  that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed,  was  his  own : 
but  they  held  all  things  in  common.' — ^Tbid.  iv.  33. 
VOL.  I.— 11 
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of  Christian  society  surpassed,  beyond  comparison, 
that  of  the  best  periods  of  pagan  faith  and  phil* 
osophy. 
The  humble  disciples  of  Christ  outliyed  their  early 
persecutions.     Their  pure  and  spiritual  faith 
c^ristiim-     appealed  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of 
^*  mankind:  its  divine  promises  were  not  con- 

fined to  any  race  or  country^  but  embraced  the  entire 
family  of  man.^  It  gave  the  warrant  of  divine  revela- 
tion to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  to  future  re- 
wards and  punishments,  which  had  been  merely  the 
speculations  of  pagan  philosophers.  It  promised,  in 
a  sinful  age,  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Its  professors 
were  distinguished  for  the  blameless  purity  of  their 
lives,  and  were  an  example  to  the  corrupt  pagan 
world.^  They  were,  at  first,  without  political  aims. 
To  worship  God,  to  lead  a  holy  life,  and  to  practise 
charity  among  men,  were  their  ideals  of  the  Christian 
faith.  But  when  their  communion  had  advanced  in 
numbers  and  influence,  they  proceeded  to  organise 
'the  government  of  the  Church,  and  to  engraft  upon  it 
the  polity  of  a  State.  They  spread  and  multiplied : 
they  founded  powerful  churches :  they  overcame  de- 
clining paganism :  they  converted  the  Eoman 
empire ;  and,  to  crown  their  triumphs,  they 
converted  the  northern  conquerors  of  the  empire  it- 
self.* 
But  in  the  course  of  four  centuries,  great  changes 

*  *  The  promise  of  divine  favour,  instead  of  being  partially  con- 
fined to  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  was  universally  proposed  to  the 
freeman  and  the  slave,  to  the  Greek  and  to  the  barbarian,  to  the 
Jew  and  to  the  Gentile.' — Gibbon,  Borne,  ii.  157. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  Christian  communion  about  200  A.D.,  see 
TertuUian's  Apology  of  the  ChrieUoms,  against  the  acetisation  of  the 
GeiMes,  ^  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Ghristiamty,  b.  Ul.  ch,  2. 
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had  occurred  in  the  character  of  the  Christian  f  aith,  and 
in  its  ecclesiastical  or&canisation.    The  primi- 

,  ,  *-'  *  Cormptions 

tive  punty  of  the  faith  itself  was  corrupted  ^l  cbristian 

•^  •'  .  ^  churches. 

by  the  worship  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and 
by  superstitious  ceremonies,  borrowed  from  the  pa- 
gans. Too  pure  for  the  corrupt  age,  and  superstitious 
races,  which  it  had  overcome,  it  had  been  so  far  de- 
based as  to  approach  the  lower  ideal  of  its  pagan  and 
barbarous  converts.  There  was  little  to.  repel  a  pagan 
from  the  services  of  a  Christian  church.  The  Chris- 
tian worship  was  celebrated  in  pagan  temples ;  priests 
ministered  at  the  altars  of  the  Church,  with  the  pomp 
and  mystery  of  pagan  sacrifices:  images  and  relics 
were  adored  like  pagan  idols;  and  votive  offerings, 
upon  the  walls  of  Christian  churches,  betrayed  the 
grovelling  superstitions  of  the  worshippers.  Tutelary 
saints  took  the  place  of  mythological  divinities.^ 

The   e,arly  Christian   churches  had  been  founded 
upon  principles  of  freedom.    Their  bishops  ^„„, 
had  been  elected  by  the  congregations,  and  -  govm- 
their  modest  jimsdiction  had  been  mainly  "''"• 
spiritual     Provincial  synods  formed  a  popular  ele- 
ment in  the  constitution  of  the  Church.     Such  an 
ecclesiastical  polity,  if  continued,  might  have  advanced 
popular  rights,  and  the  liberties  of  Europe.    But  the 
bishops  soon  enlarged  their  own  powers,  and  limited 
those  of  ^he  people,  while  they  became  subject  them- 
selves to  metropolitan  bishops  or   primates.     The 
Church  was  divided  into  the  two  distinct  orders  of 

^  '  Is  not  the  worsliip  of  saints  and  angels  now,  in  all  respects,  the 
same  that  the  worship  of  demons  was  in  former  times?  The  deified 
men  of  the  Christians  are  substituted  for  the  deified  men  of  the 
heathens. ' — ^Bishop  Newton.  See  also  Milman ,  Bist,  of  Ch/rUtianity^ 
b.  iii.  ch.  7 ;  H%9t,  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  ill.  ch.  7. 
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clergy  and  laity,  of  whom  the  former  was  continually 
enlarging  its  authority  and  pretensions.  The  union 
of  churches  was  growing  closer,  until  finally  the  Greek 
and  Boman  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church  com- 
prised the  great  body  of  the  faithful  The  Church 
revenues,  derived  from  tithes  and  oblations,  and  after- 
wards from  land^,  were  ever  increasing.  The  growing 
power  of  bishops  and  priests  was  further  promoted 
by  the  wreck  of  the  Boman  empire.  In  the  decay  of 
old  authorities,  they  were  prompt  to  take  the  lead,  in 
guiding  and  governing  the  people.  Where  towns  had 
been  ruined,  and  municipalities  overthrown,  bishops 
founded  their  sees,  and  assumed  the  first  place  in  tem- 
poral, as  well  as  in  spiritual  affairs.  When  lands  were 
parcelled  out  among  the  conquerors,  the  bishops  se- 
cured for  themselves,  and  for  the  Church,  an  ample 
share  of  the  spoil.  They  associated  themselves  with 
feudalism,  and  enjoyed  its  temporalities,  as  lords  of 
the  soil,  barons,  and  princes.  They  did  not  shrink 
from  becoming  owners  of  serfs,  like  their  temporal 
compeers ;  and  if,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  they  ac- 
counted them  *the  Lord's  freemen,'^  yet  were  they 
contented  to  leave  them  the  slaves  of  man.  The  Soman 
The  Roman  P^^^i^  grcw  iu  power,  Until  he  was  the  spi- 
pontifE.  ritual  head  of  the  Western  Church,  the  vice- 
gerent of  Christ  upon  earth,  and  a  temporal  sovereign 
— ambitious,  worldly,  aggressive,  intriguing,  and  im- 
perious- 
Such  being  the  state  of  Christianity  and  the  Church, 
during  the  dark  ages,  what  promise  did 
of  the  they  give  of  aiding"  in  the  social  and  political 

Church  of    .    -^  ^        ,    r^.  -  -    ^-  r,.    ., 

gome  upon  improvement  of  the  people  ?     Christianity 
itself,  however  corrupted,  must  ever  be  a 

1  Corinthians,  vii.  21,  23. 
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fruitfal  source  of  moral  and  social  good :  of  charity, 
of  humanity,  and  of  unselfishness.  In  the  worst 
times,  its  votaries  have  cherished  a  higher  ideal  of 
life  and  duty  than  pagans.  But  the  character  it  had 
assumed,  at  this  period,  was  adverse  to  its  proper 
influence.  Its  superstitions  were  debasing  to  the 
human  mind:  its  belief  was  a  credulous  love  of  the 
marvellous  and  supernatural :  its  devotion  an  abject 
prostration  of  the  soul:  its  ideal  of  Christian  vir- 
tue, asceticism  and  penance :  its  divinity,  a  tissue  of 
scholastic  dogmas :  its  spiritual  inspiration  not  that 
of  the  gospels,  but  of  the  priesthood :  its  charity,  not 
the  toleration  of  error,  but  the  relentless  persecution 
of  free  religious  thought.  Such  a  faith  was  incompati- 
ble with  a  free  spirit  in  man :  it  favoured  ignorance  : 
it  discouraged  self-respect  and  moral  confidence:  it 
was  fitter  for  slaves  than  for  freemen.  i 

The  faith  of  the  pagans  had  left  them  free  to  as- 
pire to  the  highest  ideal  of  manhood.     The  ^^^^  ^^^^.^  ! 
gloomy  fanatics  of  Christendom,  instead  of  ®p^^*-  ' 
preaching  that  men,  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
should  strive  to  become  worthy  of  the  beneficence  of 
their  Creator,  taught  them  to  believe  that  they  were 
as  worms  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  without  power  to 
exalt  themselves,  by  the  endowments  which  God  had 
given  them.     Conceived  in  sin,  and  by  nature  despe- 
rately wicked,  they  were  doomed  to  everlasting  tor-                           j 
ments,  unless   they  could   win  the   mercy  of  their  '                        ] 
Creator,  by  humbling  themselves  in  sackcloth  and                           , 
ashes.     They  never  heard  of  the  dignity  of  man,^  nor 
of  the  high  purposes  of  his  creation :  but  only  of  his 

' '  The  sense  of  human  dignity  was  the  chief  moral  agent  of  anti- 
quity, and  the  sense  of  sin,  of  medieevalism.' — I^ecky,  Hist,  ofBa- 
tionalwn,  ii.  223. 
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depravity  and  helplessness.  A  belief  in  such  doc- 
trines as  these,  depressed  the  spirit^  and  paralysed 
the  religious  and  moral  feelings  of  many  generations. 
The  higher  motives  of  human  action — ^the  love  of  God, 
a  pious  obedience  to  his  will,  a  pure  spirit  of  holiness, 
and  even  the  moral  guidance  of  the  conscience — 
yielded  to  craven  fears,  and  pitiful  mortifications  of 
the  flesh.  It  was  not  until  a  truer  perception  of  the 
Christian  faith  prevailed,  that  any  progress  was  pos- 
sible in  civilisation  and  freedom. 
The  teaching  of  the  Church  was  also  directly  ad- 
verse to  freedom.  All  the  early  fathers  con- 
o/the         demned  resistance  to  the  civil  power,  as  a 

Church  -I        11         •  -^-r      I 

adverse  to     deadly  suL     No  tyranny,  or  oppression,  no 
outrages  upon  humanity,  were  held  to  justify 
subjects  in  forcibly  protecting  themselves  against  the 
injustice  of  their  rulers.    In  pagan  times,  resistance 
to  tyrants  had  been  extolled  as  one  of  the  highest 
duties  of  the  patriot :  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christen- 
dom, it  was  branded  as  infamous.     The  Church  gave 
immunity  to  princes,  and  rivetted  the  chains  of  their 
subjects.^ 
Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ministrations  of 
the    Church,  beyond  their    spiritual   uses, 

The  Church  ,       .        r      ....      ,.  t     n  •  n  j. 

and  civil,  wcre  conducive  to  civilisation.  In  the  midst 
of  the  humble  dwellings  of  the  peasantry, 
churches  arose  in  which  they  could  admire  structures^ 
excelliDg  in  beauty  their  own  rude  conceptions  of  art 
Beligion  was  the  dominant  influence  in  these  dark 
ages,  and  it  gave  the  first  encouragement  to  the  arts, 
in  church  architecture  and  decoration.  In  these 
churches,  the  people  were  assembled  for  worship  and 

'  See  Leckj,  Bationalism  in  Europe,  ii.  149  et  »eq. 
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instruction ;  and  were  trained  to  association  with 
their  neighbours,  for  the  high  and  holy  purposes  of 
their  common  faith.  Whatever  the  errors  and  super- 
stitions of  the  time,  Christian  teaching  could  not  fail 
to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  over  the  minds  of  men. 
And,  further,  the  councils  and  administration  of  the 
Church,  succeeding  the  organisation  of  the  empire, 
tended  to  associate  the  people  of  different  States,  to 
encourage  international  relations,  and  to  introduce 
the  obligations  of  civilised  life  into  the  customs  of 
semi-barbarous  nations.  What  Rome  had  done  with 
her  civil  and  military  administration,  the  Church  now 
effected  with  her  varied  and  wide-spread  ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions. 

From  the  faith  of  the  dark  ages,  let  us  turn  to  its 
priesthood.  How  far  did  the  priests  of  this  Thepnest- 
period  encourage  the  ignorance  of  their  ^^' 
flocks  ?  In  teaching  a  corrupted  faith,  in  withhold- 
ing the  Scriptures  from  the  people,  in  denouncing 
profane  learning,  in  assuming  excessive  powers  over 
the  souls  of  the  faithful,  and  in  repressing  private 
judgment,  they  ministered  to  ignorance,  and  intellec- 
tual prostration.  That,  in  an  age  of  darkness,  there 
were  multitudes  of  ignorant  priests  is  certain :  they 
knew  little  but  the  traditions  of  their  own  Church : 
their  narrow  creed  comprised  all  knowledge  necessary 
for  mankind.  But  there  were  many  whose  special 
education  for  the  priesthood  raised  them  far  above 
the  standard  of  the  laity.  Such  men  were  familiar 
with  Greek  history,  with  Eoman  polity,  and  Hebrew 
revelation.  What  baron  was  the  intellectual  equal  of 
a  polished  churchman  ?  But  it  was  no  part  of  their 
mission  to  teach  the  people.  They  pursued  learning 
in  the  cloister,  or  the  study,  and  their  writings  were 
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in  Latin.  They  extended  the  influence  of  the  Chnrch : 
they  exalted  the  power  of  the  priesthood ;  and  they 
followed  their  own  lofty  ambition:  but  they  made 
no  effort  to  dispel  popidar  ignorance.  And  as  yet 
the  darkness  of  the  age  was  too  deep  for  enlighten- 
ment. 

But  the  moral  influence  of  the  Church,  in  these  eril 
Their  moral  t^^s,  was  most  salutary.  The  feudal  power 
influence.  ^^^  fouuded  ou  birth,  territorial  possessions, 
and  military  prowess.  Churchmen  exercised  a  moral 
power,  derived  from  the  spiritual  mission  of  the 
Church,  independent  of  feudalism,  and  superior  to 
it  It  was  their  office  to  enforce  moral  obligations 
upon  warlike  barons,  and  turbulent  soldiers ;  and  to 
protect  the  people  from  oppression  and  wrong.  They 
set  up  a  moral  law  against  the  rule  of  force.  And 
they  spoke  with  the  voice  of  a  Church  whose  do- 
minions were  wider  than  the  empire  itself.^ 

The  Church  also  assumed  relations  to  the  poor, 
^  ^  that  had  been  unknown  in  the  pacran  world. 
hoSfand  The  clergy  visited  the  sick :  they  dispensed 
chanties,  with  a  liberal  hand ;  and  they  were 
friends  and  comforters  of  the  afflicted.  Feelings  of 
tenderness  and  humanity  were  fostered,  in  an  age  of 
violence.  Numbers  of  the  clergy  being  drawn  from 
the  ranks  of  the  peasantry,  were  acquainted  with 
their  wants,  and  sympathised  with  their  sufferings. 
They  stood  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  as  a  mid- 
Aristo-  die  class ;  and  in  every  village  formed  a  val- 
th?^^  *"       uable  and  improving  element  of  society.    By 

"*^  their  education  and  piety,  they  aided  in  rais- 

"  Strangely  enoagb,  Comte  is  one  of  the  strongest  defenders  of 
the  clergy.  Philos.  Pos.  v.  329,  331,  339,  846,  367,  453,  &c. ;  Macau- 
lay,  Hist,  1.  22,  23 ;  Lecky,  Hi^.  of  BationalUm,  i.  302. 
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ing  the  standard  of  society ;  they  elevated  the  hum- 
ble classes  from  which  they  sprang ;  and  they  served 
as  mediators  between  the  rude  and  ignorant  lords 
of  the  soil,  and  their  helpless  peasantry.  Again,  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  instruments  of  her  policy, 
the  Church  promoted  the  ablest  men  to  the  highest 
offices ;  and  the  raising  of  humble  priests  to  the  dig- 
nities of  the  Church,  in  which  churchmen  became  the 
equals  of  princes,  encouraged  the  aspirations  of  the 
lowly,  and  introduced  a  degree  of  equality  into  the 
relations  of  society.^  These  dignities  being  personal 
and  not  hereditary,  formed  some  counterpoise  to  the 
hereditary  feudal  lordships ;  and  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  prevented  the  growth  of  ecclesiastical  families, 
enriched  by  the  property  of  the  Church. 

In  later  times,  the   ambitious  pretensions  of  the 
Holy  See  occasionally  imposed  a  check  upon 
the  absolute  rights  of  kings.     The  Pope  ar-  the  (Church 
rogated  to  himself  the  right  of  deposing  tem- 
poral sovereigns,  in  the  name  of  God ;  and  to  increase 
his  power,  he  was  constrained  to  seek  the  aid  of  the 
people,  on  whose  behalf  he  assumed  to  declare  the 
will  of  the  Almighty.     Any  pretensions  which  im- 
paired the  absolutism  of  rulers  were  so  far  favourable 
to  liberty:  but  the  Pope  was  contending  for  ecclesi- 
astical domination,  not  for  civil  freedom;  and  if  the 
latter  cause  sometimes  profited  by  his  intervention, 
it  was  because  kings  were  weakened — ^not  because  the 
Church  was  the  apostle  of  liberty. 

In  the  writings  of  theologians  and  schoolmen,  in- 

^ '  L'egalite  commence  ^  penetrer  par  T^glise  an  sein  da  gonyeme- 
ment,  et  celui  qui  edt  vegete  comme  serf  dans  nn  etemel  esclavage, 
se  place  comme  pr§tre  au  milieu  des  nobles,  et  va  souvent  s'asseoir 
au-dessus  des  rois/ — ^De  Tocqueville,  Introduction,  p.  2. 
11* 
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deed,  are  to  be  found  opinions  favourable  to  liberty. 
Doctrines  of  and  eveu  to  democracy :  ^  but  they  were  spec- 
sc  oo   en.   ^g^^^Qj^g  Qf  jtj^q  cloister,  and  bore  no  fruits 

in  the  policy  of  the  Church.  On  the  contrary,  except 
when  the  ambition  of  Churchmen  conflicted  with  that 
of  princes,  their  influence  was  ever  on  the  side  of  the 
temporal  power. 

For  six  centuries,  Europe  continued  in  intellectual 
sixcentu-  darkuess.  Whatever  the  moral  influence  of 
riesofdark-  ^j^^  Church,  and  whatever  the  attainments 
4Q(j_jQQQ  and  capacity  of  her  foremost  churchmen,  she 
^•^-  had  contributed  little  to  the  general  enlight- 

enment of  the  people.  Her  learning,  her  science,  and 
her  philosophy  were  purely  theological.  Every  in- 
quiry and  speculation  was  circumscribed  by  her  tenets 
and  traditions.  Freedom  of  thought  was  repressed  in 
secular  studies,  as  in  religion.  The  human  mind  was 
held  in  leading  strings  by  the  Church.  The  ignorance 
of  this  period,  however,  caimot  be  charged  mainly  on 
the  Church.  The  education  of  the  people  would  have 
been  beyond  her  resources.  Even  under  the  favour- 
able conditions  of  modem  society,  we  see  how  obsti- 
nately ignorance,  error,  and  prejudice  maintain  their 
ground  against  enlightenment  Schools,  compulsory 
education,  preaching  from  thousands  of  pulpits,  the 
multiplication  of  books  and  newspapers,  a  marvellous 

*  John  of  Salisbnry  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century : — *  There  is  no 
man  who  loves  not  liberty,  who  wishes  not  strength  to  defend  it.' 
*  Slavery  is  the  image  of  death,  and  liberty  is  the  safety  of  life.* 
Joan.  Sarisb.  Polycraticus,  viii.  5.  Thomas  Aquinas  wrote  : — *  The 
power  of  making  laws  belongs  to  the  whole  people,  or  to  him  who 
represents  them  ; '  and,  again,  'All  should  have  a  part  in  the  govern- 
ment,' '  Omnes  aliquam  partem  habeant  in  principatu  ; '  Summa  Theo- 
logia,  lib.  i.  2.  Many  similar  examples  will  be  found  in  La  Chaire 
fraiigaise  au  Moyen-dge,  par  M.  Lecoy  de  la  Marche,  8vo.  Paris,  1868. 
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intercourse  between  nations,  and  the  freest  spirit  of 
inquiry,  have  failed  to  dispel  the  ignorance  of  great 
masses  of  the  people.  In  the  dark  ages,  the  obsta- 
cles to  enlightenment  were  nearly  insuperable,  and 
among  them  must  be  reckoned  the  narrow  spirit  of 
the  Church  herself.  Few  candid  thinkers,  beyond  the 
reach  of  theological  influence,  will  now  question  that 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  arrested  the  development 
of  thought  and  discovery.^ 

The  spiritual  «^nd  secular  power  of  the  Church, 
apart  from  the  ignorance  to  which  it  minis-  spiritual 
tered,  was  a  severe  check  to  European  Uber-  lli^^"" 
ties.  Her  rule  weighed  heavily  upon  the  *''®  ^  ^^ 
minds  and  consciences  of  men.  It  was  supreme  in 
religion,  in  domestic  life,  and  in  the  State.  In  reli- 
gion it  forbad  freedom  of  thought,  under  the  penalties 
of  death  and  torture :  in  domestic  life,  it  pursued  and 
watched  the  faithful  in  every  act,  from  birth  unto 
death :  in  the  State,  it  claimed  supremacy  over  kings 
and  rulers,  and  swayed  their  policy  in  the  interests  of 
Bome,  rather  than  for  the  good  of  their  country. 
And  by  what  an  executive  force  was  this  great  power 
administered !  A  vast  army  of  priests  held  possession 
of  Europe :  superior  to  laymen  in  learning :  under 
the  strictest  discipline :  owing  allegiance  to  a  foreign 

*  Lord  Bacon,  in  the  Novum  Organumy  pronounced  it  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  intellectual  torpor  of  the  middle  ages  ;  Aph. 
78-92.  Lecky,  WM.  of  Rationalism,  ch.  iii. ,  and  especially  p.  388  et  seq. 
Draper,  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science,  ch.  ii.,  x.  &c.  Lewes, 
Hist,  of  Philosophy,  ii.  5.  The  latter  author  says  *  the  Church,  both 
by  instinct  and  by  precept,  was  opposed  to  science  aiid  literature.' 

But  Guizot,  despite  his  protestantism,  contends  that  'Tinfluence 
de  Teglise  a  plus  developpe  que  comprime,  plus  etendu  que  res- 
serre ; '  Hist,  de  la  GivU,  153.  Comte  also  takes  a  similar  view ; 
Phil.  Pas,  v.  453. 
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sovereign :  separated  by  their  sacred  office,  and  by 
celibacy,  from  their  fellow-countrymen:  leagued  to- 
gether by  the  straitest  ties  of  duty,  ambition,  and 
faith :  speaking  the  one  uniyersal  language :  ever  striv- 
ing to  exalt  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  Church,  and 
to  subjugate  the  wills  of  men ;  and  repressing  every 
aspiration  for  freedom. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  the  Church,  and  of 
Growing  society,  many  civilising  influences  were  ad- 
reflnranent    ^q^j^q^jt^  ^}^q  enlightenment  of  Europe.    The 

**"*^  feudal  lords,  less  occupied  with  arms,  were 
more  disposed  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  As  an 
aristocracy,  they  were  helping  to  refine  society.  Po- 
etic recitals  had  been  the  first  literature  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  they  were  the  first  intellectual  diversions  of  the 
Teutons  and  Celts.  From  the  earliest  times,  bards 
and  scalds  had  been  the  delight  of  the  northern 
races  ;^  and  these  were  succeeded  by  the  minstrels 
Minstrelsy.  ^^^  troubadours  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
festive  halls  of  the  barons  were  enlivened  by 
the  songs  of  minstrels;  and  the  imagination  was 
awakened  by  poetic  tales  of  love  and  valour.  Such 
entertainments  were  congenial  to  both  sexes ;  and 
high-bom  ladies  encouraged  the  humble  minstrels 
with  their  gracious  smiles.  In  the  domestic  circle  of 
the  feudal  castle,  women  held  a  worthy  place ;  and 
the  sentiment  of  devotion  to  the  fair  sex  was  refined 
and  idealised  by  poetry.^ 

' '  Celebrant  canninibns  antlqais  (quod  nntiin  apnd  illos  memoriae 
et  annaliam  genus  est)  Toistonem  deum  .  .  .  Fuisse  apud  eos 
et  Hercalem  memorant ;  primumque  omnium  virorum  fortium  ituri 
in  praelia  cannnt.' — Tacitus,  De  Mor.  Germ.  c.  2. 

*  Bishop  Percy's  Essay  on  Ancient  English  Minstrels ;  Michelet, 
Hist,  de  France,  i.  157,  470  ;  Eist.  Lit.  des  Troubadours,  1774  ;  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Anne  of  Oeierstein,  note  to  ch.  xi. 
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But  the  institution  of  chivalry — the  great  theme  of 
poetry  and  song — ^was  the  chief  source  of  re- 
finement to  the  feudal  lords.  Knights,  con- 
secrated by  the  Church  to  deeds  of  piety  and  valour, 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  service  of  God  and  the 
ladies :  they  swore  to  speak  the  truth :  to  maintain 
the  right :  to  shield  the  oppressed :  to  observe  cour- 
tesy ;  and  to  seek  dangers.  And  loyally  did  they  ful- 
fil their  mission.  Higher  sentiments  of  honour  and 
loftier  aims  were  now  cherished  by  the  young  nobles. 
Their  valour  and  prowess  were  displayed  in  pictu- 
resque tournaments,  which,  unlike  the  more  barbarous 
^  games  of  ancient  Greece,  were  graced  by  the  presence 
of  the  fair  sex.  The  victor  received  his  prize  from 
the  hand  of  the  fairest  and  noblest  lady  of  the  com- 
pany. A  generous  emulation,  was  encouraged,  in 
valour  and  in  courtesy  :  the  ideal  of  woman  was  ex- 
alted ;  and  intercourse  between  knights  of  many  lands 
was  improving  to  the  mind  and  manners  of  society. 
With  all  its  worldly  lustre,  chivalry  was  true  to  its 
association  with  piety;  and  knights  returning  from 
pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  or  otiier  pious  adven- 
tures, brought  with  them  the  resources  and  cultivation 
of  foreign  travel.^ 

To  have  taught  rude  barons  honour,  courtesy,  and 
good  manners,  was  no  small  service  to  society.  Honour 
became,  as  it  were,  a  social  religion,  refining  the  con- 
science, and  exalting  the  sense  of  moral  duty :  courtesy 
encouraged  gentleness  in  their  relations  with  neigh- 
bours and  dependents;  and  good  manners — ^justly 
reckoned  among  the  fine  arts — in  rearing  a  race  of 
well-bred    gentlemen,  forwarded  the   civilisation   of 

'  Gibbon,  Borne,  vii.  199 ;  Sharon  Turner,  Hist,  of  Eng.  ch.  xiii.  &c. 
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Europe.  The  softer  climate  of  the  South  being  espe- 
cially favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  graceful  man- 
nerSy  Italy  and  France  took  the  lead  in  this  attractive 
art,  and  have  not  yet  been  overtaken  by  the  hardier 
nations  of  the  North.^ 

"When  feudal  society  was  under  the  inspiring  influ- 
The  ence  of  chivalry,  the  pious  and  warlike  pas- 

crasades.  g^Qj^g  Qf  Europe  wcre  appealed  to  by  the 
1095 AD.  memorable  Crusades.  The  flower  of  the 
princes  and  nobles  of  Europe  flocked  to  the  standards 
of  the  Crusaders.  If  these  holy  wars  were  fanatical 
and  impolitic,  the  sentiments  which  inspired  them 
were  far  worthier  than  the  savage  feuds  and  brutal 
plunder,  for  which  the  barons  of  old  had  been  wont  to 
draw  their  swords.  An  exalted  enthusiasm  took  pos- 
session of  Christendom :  churchmen  and  laity  vied 
with  one  another  in  zeal  and  sacrifices.  All  classes 
were  fired  by  the  same  passionate  ardour :  in  a  fanati- 
cal age,  the  minds  of  men  were  raised  above  fanati- 
cism, by  lofty  sentiments  of  honour  and  duty,  and  by 
visions  of  glory.  The  spirit  of  the  Crusaders  was 
chivalrous  and  heroic.  The  torpor  of  the  dark  ages 
was  awakened  to  great  interests  and  engrossing  sym- 
pathies. Society  was  stirred  with  new  thoughts  and 
aspirations. 

For  the  first  time,  all  Europe  was  inspired  by  the 

*  A  difference  of  manners  may  even  be  noticed  in  the  north  and 
south  of  Italy,  of  France,  and  of  Great  Britain.  Among  other  reasons 
for  this  difference,  it  may  be  suggested  that  in  cold  climates,  men 
are  more  quick  and  hurried  in  their  movements,  and  consequently 
less  graceful ;  their  muscles  are  rigid,  and  their  limbs  lend  them- 
selves less  naturally  to  easy  postures.  A  certain  measure  of  indo- 
lence is  an  ingredient  in  good  manners  ;  and  among  ourselves,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  best  manners  are  to  be  found  among  those 
whose  occupations  make  least  demands  upon  their  activity. 
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same  sentiments,  and  united  in  a  common  cause. 
Nations,  previously  strangers  to  one  another, 
fought  side  by.  side   against  the  Saracens,  enceupon 
Narrow  local  experiences  and  habits  were  eniighten- 

,  ,  ,  ment. 

enlarged  by  international  intercourse.  A 
new  world  was  opened  to  the  Crusaders  :  they  were 
brought  into  contact  with  two  civilisations,  more 
ancient  and  more  advanced  than  their  own — ^the  By- 
zantine Greek  and  the  Saracen.  They  found  much  to 
learn  and  to  imitate.  The  narrow  bounds  of  theo- 
logical teaching  were  extended,  and  they  began  to 
judge  of  life  and  the  world  for  themselves.^  As  suc- 
ceeding generations  extended  their  knowledge  of  dis- 
tant realms,  new  routes  were  opened  for  commer- 
cial enterprise,  and  new  industries  introduced  into 
Europe.  The  supply  of  vast  armies,  in  the  East,  also 
gave  a  prodigious  impulse  to  navigation  and  foreign 
commerce.  In  this  respect  no  country  profited  so 
much  as  Italy :  her  geographical  position,  and  her 
long-established  communications  with  the  East,  natu- 
rally gave  her  the  principal  share  of  these  commer- 
cial advantages.  While  other  nations  were  impove- 
rished, Italy  was  enriched:  and  the  encouragement 
given  to  her  industry,  and  her  wide  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  rapidly  advanced  the  development  of 
Italian  society. 

For  two  centuries,  these  destructive  wars  continued; 
and  they  were  amOnsc  the  main  causes  of  the 

.  .  Their  effect 

ruin  of  the  feudal  system.     Generation  after  npon  feu- 

j .  1       .         1     -I    1        .1     •  dalism. 

generation  was  decimated  by  their  ravages  ; 

*  'Les  esprits  sont  infiniment  plas  libres:  les  croyances  religieuses 
ne  sont  plus  rnniqne  sphere  dans  laqaelle  s'exerce  Tesprit  humain : 
sans  les  abandonner,  il  commence  d  ne  s'y  i)oint  renf  ermer,  a  se  por- 
ter ailleurs.' — Guizot,  Hist,  de  la  Civ.  211. 
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and  the  estates  of  the  barons  were  wasted  by  costly 
expeditions.  During-  their  long  absences,  the  feudal 
yoke  had  become  lighter ;  and  society  had  adyanced 
in  industry  and  prosperity.  While  the  barons  were 
impoverished,  their  neighbours  had  risen  in  wealth 
and  independence.  Their  habits  of  life  were  also 
changed.  They  had  become  accustomed  to  foreign 
luxuries,  the  indulgence  of  which  further  contributed 
to  their  ruin,  while  it  encouraged  commerce  and  man* 
ufactures.  Their  rude  hospitality  and  hosts  of  re- 
tainers were  diminished  in  faTour  of  costly  ornaments, 
jewelry,  and  apparel  But  while  their  tastes  were 
more  refined,  their  courage  and  manliness  were  not 
less  conspicuous.  They  were  still  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  chiyalry :  but  tiiey  had  acquired  the  cultiya- 
tion  of  a  more  advanced  society.  Their  manners  were 
more  polished :  youths  of  gentle  birth  learned  grace 
and  courtesy,  as  well  as  the  arts  of  war  and  horse- 
manship, in  their  households.  And  this  was  the 
brave  and  courteous  race,  from  whom  have  sprung  the 
nobles  and  gentlemen  of  modem  Europe. 

These  social  changes,  in  weakening  the  aristocracy, 

increased,  on  one  side,  the  power  of  mon- 
the  euE^  archs»  and  on  the  other  the  freedom  of  the 
of  com-       people.      But,  above   aU,   they  led  to  the 

enfranchisement  of  the  rising  eommunesL* 
Hence  the  rise  of  new  municipalities  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Flanders,  and  elsewhere,  which  advanced  the 
liberties  of  Europe.^    The  period  of  feudalism,  pie- 

^  Gibbon,  lUm.  Bmp.  Tii.  549  ;  IMichelet,  Bist.  de  France,  iL  dL  3, 
4 ;  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  ii.  454  et  seq. ;  ^anm  Timier,  Mat.  of 
Mngiandy  ch.  ix.  x. ;  Qulait»  Mat,  de  la  Oh.  BT*  levoa ;  Hume,  .Sb> 
mys :  ofBeJmement  m  ^e  Art8;  Adam  Badth,  WeaUh  of  Natians^ 
b.  iU.  oh.  3 ;  Hobertsoii»  Charier  F.,  sect.  i. 
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turesque  and  poetical  in  many  of  its  aspects,  was  jet 
incompatible  with  freedom;  and  its  decline  ushered 
in  the  birth  of  a  new  era  of  social  and  political  en- 
franchisement 

The  towns  which  had  suffered  decay  from  invasions 
and  civil  wars,  upon  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  empire, 
had  still  been  repressed  by  the  feudal  polity.  The 
inhabitants  were  poor  tradesmen  and  me-  jjevivaiof 
chanics,  and  the  serfs  of  the  neighbouring  *°^*- 
barons :  they  were  liable  to  heavy  exactions,  and  were 
often  a  prey  to  violence  and  plunder.  But  they  en- 
joyed more  productive  industries  than  the  peasantry, 
and  readier  means  of  association.  Hence  their  social 
advancement  was  far  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
agricultural  serfs.  The  municipal  traditions  of  Rome 
had  survived,  and  were  confirmed  by  the  free  customs 
of  the  Teutons.*  The  bishops  gave  importance  to  the 
cities  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  befriended  the  citizens 
with  counsel  and  protection,  in  their  contests  with 
their  feudal  lords.  From  the  eighth  century,  in  many 
of  the  cities  and  towns,  the  burghers  assembled  an- 
nually to  elect  their  magistrates;  and  the  forms  of 
free  municipal  government  were  established.  But 
they  were  still  defenceless  against  their  feudal  su- 
periors ;  and  the  greater  their  riches,  the  more  fre- 
quent and  irritating  became  the  exactions  and  oppres- 
sion which  they  suffered. 

They  had  seen  in  the  barons  themselves  frequent 
examples  of  resistance  to  feudal  claims ;  and  they  were 

1 '  I  obserre  that  recent  writers  are  dissatisfied  with  the  historical 
theory  which  attributes  the  mnnicipal  institutions  of  mediaeval 
Europe  to  an  exclusively  Roman  origin,  and  that  they  are  seeking 
to  take  into  account  the  usages  inherited  from  the  conquerors  of  the 
empire.' — Maine,  ViMage  Communities,  p.  117. 
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often  driven,  by  intolerable  wrong,   to  resist  their 
^^jj.  lords.    But  it  was  not  until  the  eleventh  cen- 

SSS^me  *^^*»  *^^*  *^®y  were  strong  enough  to  make 
baronu.  ^j^  eflfectual  struggle  for  their  liberties.  Many 
of  the  towns  were  then  fortified,  and  their  inhabitants 
trained  to  arms.  The  rebellions  of  single  towns  had 
usually  been  crushed :  now  they  became  general, 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe — ^partly  by  con- 
cert and  example,  but  mainly  by  reason  of  oppres- 
sions common  to  them  all,  and  the  general  elevation 
of  the  power  and  pretensions  of  the  urban  communi- 
ties. The  struggle  thus  commenced,  continued,  in 
various  forms,  for  more  than  two  centuries.  The 
towns  gradually  obtained  from  the  crown,  and  from 
other  feudal  superiors,  charters  of  enfranchisement, 
which  secured  them  the  rights  of  maintaining  for- 
tified walls,  of  raising  a  militia,  of  municipal  self- 
government,  and  of  the  personal  freedom  of  the 
inhabitants  from  villeinage.  Kings  favoured  the 
enfranchisement  of  towns,  in  order  to  weaken  their 
turbulent  nobles;  and  the  Crusades,  by  diverting 
the  forces  of  princes  and  barons  to  distant  lands, 
and  by  the  ruin  of  many  of  the  feudal  families,  great- 
ly promoted  the  development  of  municipal  liber- 
ties. 
As  the  industry  of  towns  secured  protection,  their 
wealth  and  importance  were  increased ;  and 

Their  DO* 

iiticaiin-      the  burghers  henceforth  became  a  political 

U116I1C6 

element  in  the  society  of  States.  At  first 
their  influence  was  merely  local :  but  as  the  industrial 
population  became  enriched  by  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, and  magistrates,  churchmen,  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, and  men  of  letters  improved  the  character  of 
urban  society,  they  acquired  a  more  extended  po- 
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litical  power.*  In  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
Flanders,^  some  of  the  principal  towns  grew  into 
sovereign  or  municipal  republics :  but  generally  they 
merely  served  as  a  controlling  power  over  the  barons. 
And  here  a  contrast  between  the  society  of  towns  and 
feudalism  is  to  be  observed.  Hereditary  rights  had 
been  the  foundation  of  the  mediaeval  polity :  but  such 
rights  were,  at  first,  unknown  in  the  towns.  Com- 
merce and  manufactures  could  not  be  retained  in  the 
same  families,  until  wealth  had  been  long  accumu- 
lated. A  rivalry  arose  between  the  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  towns,  and  the  birth  and  territorial 
possessions  of  the  feudal  lords.  In  Italy  the  cities 
also  became  the  homes  of  the  nobles  and  landed 
proprietors,  as  they  are  at  the  present  day  ;^  and  they 
were  the  first  to  assert  their  liberties.  The  learned 
,  professions  were  ako  personal,  and  not  hereditary; 
and  if  they  were  more  generally  practised  by  mem- 
bers of  the  same  families,  than  at  a  later  period,  pro- 
fessional distinctions  werp  due  to  the  personal  talents 
and  character  of  the  man  himself,  and  not  to  his  an- 
cestry. Hence  the  hereditary  principle  was  generally 
weakened  by  the  increasing  influence  of  the  towns. 
Everywhere  the  great  cities  became  the  centres  of 
civilisation  and  freedom.  Their  example  was  more 
slowly  followed  by  rural  communities :  but  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteehth  centuries,  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  began  to  be  enfranchised  from  serfdom,  ii; 
the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

*  Guizot,  Etst.  de  la  Civ.  7""^  le^on ;  Comte,  Phil  Po8.  v.  468,  vi. 
56-61,  80 ;  Sismondi,  Bep.  Mai.  Intr. ;  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions, b.  lii.  ch.  3. 

*  See  chapters  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  x. 

^  Gallenga,  Italy  Bevidted,  ii.  88,  247. 
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As  in  the  Greek  States,  the  dominion  of  the  nobles 
Decay  of  gave  waj  before  the  increasing  enlighten- 
feudausm.     jj^^j^^  q^j^^  power  of  the  middle  and  lower 

classes,  enriched  by  commerce  and  maritime  enter- 
prise  :  so  the  rule  of  the  feudal  nobles  was  gradually 
shaken  by  the  like  causes.  As  towns  and  cities  in- 
creased in  power,  and  the  infantry  of  the  burghers 
proved  itself  a  match  for  the  mounted  retainers  of 
the  feudal  lords,  the  democratic  elements  of  society 
were  able  to  combat  the  aristocracy.  At  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  feudal  dominion  had  been 
weakened  and  broken,  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  as  well  by  the  rivalry  of  the  towns,  as  by 
the  lawless  violence  and  intestine  wars  of  the  barons, 
by  the  general  growth  and  expansion  of  society,  and 
by  other  causes  already  noticed.  But  again  the 
political  development  of  the  Greeks  differed  from 
that  of  Teutonic  societies.  With  the  former,  the 
democracy  overthrew  the  nobles,  and  ruled  in  their 
place.  With  the  latter,  the  democracy  asserted  its 
independence, '  protected  itself  against  oppressfon, 
and  claimed  a  certain  share  of  political  power.  As 
kings  and  people  alike  were  jealous  of  the  nobles, 
they  often  made  common  cause  against  them.  The 
towns  being  alienated  from  the  barons  by  oppression, 
and  feudal  disputes,  naturally  leaned  towards  the 
kings,  from  whom  they  received  encouragement  in 
their  industry  and  arts.  And  as  the  power  of  the 
nobles  was  broken,  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
were  restored  and  extended.  Kings  became  more 
absolute  ;  and  the  people  more  free.  Instead  of  the 
democracies  of  small  States,  the  mixed  constitutions 
of  great  monarchies  grew  up.  The  towns  were  gen- 
erally too  far  apart  to  allow  of  effective  union :  they 
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could  not  overpower  either  kings  or  nobles  :  but  they 
were  able  to  maintain  their  own  municipal  liberties, 
often  to  share  in  the  general  councils  of  the  State, 
and  generally  to  control  the  policy  of  their  rulers. 

Sometimes  there  were  alliances  among  Italian 
cities;^  and  in  Switzerland  a  league  of  imperial 
towns  and  rural  cantons  grew  into  a  state,^  m^ 
but  Germany  aflfords  the  most  remarkable  ^'°**°y- 
example  of  municipal  confederations,  associated  with 
the  general  government  of  an  empire.  So  early  as 
the  tenth  century,  several  German  cities  had  already 
acquired  privileges,  and  were  growing  in  prosperity 
and  strength.  Some  were  under  the  direct  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  emperor  himself,  and  were  governed  in 
his  name  by  the  bishop  :  others  were  subject  to  the 
dukes  and  counts  of  the  empire.  The  former  being 
at  a  greater  distance  from  their  ruler,  and  less  ex- 
posed to  his  jealousy  and  exactions,  generally  secured 
a  larger  share  of  freedom  and  political  privilege. 
The  citizens  were  divided  into  guilds  or  companies, 
according  to  their  several  trades ;  and  elected  coun- 
cils and  magistrates,  subject  to  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  emperor  or  feudal  lord.  As  the  citizens  grew 
richer  and  more  powerful,  they  gradually  acquired  a 
greater  measure  of  independence,  and  assumed  more 
extended  powers  of  self-government ;  and  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  thos^  which  were  under  feudal  lords, 
cast  oflf  their  yoke  and  placed  themselves,  like  the 
imperial  cities,  immediately  under  the  emperor  him- 
self. The  imperial  government  being  weak  and  dis- 
tracted, so  far  from  repressing  their  liberties,  showed 
favour  to  the  free  cities,  and  sought  their  political 

*  Chapter  vii.  *  Chapters  viii.,  ix. 
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support.    Accordingly  we  find  their  representatives 
associated  with  the  electors  and  princes  in  the  diet 
of  the  empire,  towards  the  end  of  that  cen- 
tury.    They  had  advanced  from  dependents 
of  bishops  and   feudal  lords  to  be   the  equals  of 
princes:  they  enjoyed  a  free  constitution,  a  popular 
magistracy,   and   great    material  prosperity.      They 
also  became  the  intellectual  centres  of  Germany,  and 
were  active  in  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  learning,  and 
cultivation. 
These  cities  were  far  wiser  than  their  Italian  con- 
temporaries.    They  did  not  wage  wars  with 

Their  con-  ^  •^  .  -,  m       -, 

teste  with  one  another,  nor  engage  in  senseless  feuds 
and  factions.  But  they  had  other  enemies, 
with  whom  they  knew  how  to  contend.  From  every 
crag  and  hill-top  frowned  a  castle,  from  which  robber 
barons  and  robber  bishops  made  descents  upon  the 
citizens,  as  they  passed,  with  their  merchandise,  along 
the  roads  and  rivers.  More  serious  quarrels  also 
broke  out  between  them,  sometimes  caused  by  out- 
rages of  the  barons,  sometimes  provoked  by  the  cities 
themselves,  which  led  to  bloody  conflicts.  In  Italy,  the 
cities  endeavoured  to  disarm  the  barons  by  enrolling 
them  as  citizens :  in  Germany,  they  received  the  vas- 
sals and  serfs  of  the  feudal  lords  with  open  arms,  but 
defied  their  masters,  or  entered  into  alliances  with 
them  for  mutual  defence.  Such  being  the  relations  of 
nearly  all  the  free  cities  to  their  dangerous  neigh- 
bours, they  entered  into  leagues  for  mutual  defence. 
Thus,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Hanse 
Hanseatic  towus  formed  an  alliance,  called  the  Hanse- 
atic  League.  In  1300,  this  league  comprised 
no  less  than  sixty  cities,  democratic  in  their  internal 
government,  and  confederated  for  commercial  privi- 
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leges  and  mutual  advantage.  They  also  allied  them- 
selves with  great  numbers  of  cities  in  England,  in 
France,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Spain  and  in  Italy.^ 

A  number  of  cities  not  less  considerable,  near  the 
Bhine,  entered  into  another  ^eat  confedera-  The 
tion,  known  as  the  Ehenish  League.     They  f^^ 
were  led  by  three  ecclesiastical  electors,  and  ^^^  ^•^• 
became  an  important  political  force  in  the  councils 
of  the  empire.    In  1370,  this  league   entered  into  a 
confederacy  with   the   cities  of  Swabia,  and  united 
in  opposition  to  the  German  princes.     The  German 
free  cities  were,  indeed,  overshadowed  by  the  power 
of  emperors,  princes,  barons  and  the  Church:  but 
they  enjoyed  valuable  local  franchises :  they  were  a 
great  power  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  and  they 
had  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  State. 

With  the  growth  of  municipal  liberties,  European 
monarchies  gradually  assumed  a  more  consti-  Growth  of 
tutional  character.  Kings,  nobles,  and  peo-  const?t^ 
pie  exercised  social  and  political  power  in 
different  degrees  :  but  no  single  estate  could  establish 
its  absolute  supremacy.  The  vast  territorial  posses- 
sions of  kings  and  nobles  could  alone  have  enabled 
them  to  resist  the  domination  of  city  democracies, 
even  if  the  latter  could  have  united  their  forces ;  and 
they  were  powerfully  supported  by  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence of  the  Church.  The  intellectual  resources  of 
churchmen  were  allied  to  the  temporal  forces  of  kings 
and  barons,  in  repressing  popular  aspirations.  And 
as  yet  the  intelligence  of  the  people  had  not  been 
awakened  by  those  great  religious  and  intellectual 
movements,  which  were  about  to  arouse  society  from 

*  Juste,  Hist,  de  la  Belgique,  i.  226 ;  De  Tocqueville,  L'Ancien 
Regime,  383 ;  Robertson,  Charles  K,  sect.  i. 
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its  lethargy  of  many  ages.  But  popular  rights  and 
franchises  were  acknowledged  as  part  of  the  institu- 
tions of  every  European  State. 

The  various  social  and  political  changes  which  we 
Beyivai  of  have  recounted  could  not  have  arisen  without 
learning.  ^  considerable  advancement  of  society,  in 
knowledge  and  enlightenment  This  progress  com- 
menced from  the  eighth  century,  when  Europe  was 
recovering  from  barbaric  invasions :  but  it  was  slow 
and,  for  some  ages,  scarcely  perceptible.  It  was  due 
partly  to  the  natural  revival  of  a  disorganised  society, 
and  partly  to  external  influences  affecting  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  Europe. 

The  ignorance  which  prevailed  in  the  eighth  century 
may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  Charle- 

Schoolsand  '^  -  i  •    •  f         i 

nniversi-  mague  louud  HO  provision  for  learning, 
throughout  his  wide  dominions.  To  supply 
this  need,  he  ordained  that  bishops  and  monasteries 
should  maintain  schools,  in  connection  with  their 
churches  and  establishments.  He  invited  learned 
foreigners,^  to  assist  in  the  revival  of  letters ;  and  by 
th&ir  aid  he  established  schools  in  several  of  the  cities 
of  his  empire.  The  same  enlightened  policy  was  con- 
tinued by  his  successors  :  schools  increased  in  number 
and  importance :  learned  men  were  attracted  to  the 
service  of  public  instruction ;  and  early  in  the  twelfth 
century  some  of  the  principal  schools  attained  the 
distinction  of  universities.  Theology  and  the  civil 
law  were  their  chief  studies,  classical  literature  being 
generally  discouraged  as  pagan,  and  science  being 
narrowed  to  the  dogmatic  conceptions  of  the  Church. 

*  It  is  greatly  to  tbe  credit  of  the  North  that  the  three  most  learned 
men  were  Alcuin  from  England,  Clement  from  Ireland,  and  Theo- 
dalf  from  Germany. 
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But  they  taught  the  current  learning  and  philosophy 
of  the  age  :  they  trained  multitudes  of  young  men  to  a 
standard  of  knowledge,  which  would  have  been  other- 
wise beyond  their  reach ;  and  they  assembled  numbers 
of  learned  men,  who  formed  centres  of  enlightenment 
and  cultivation.  Here  was  the  first  step  towards  the 
revival  of  learning. 

Among  the  causes  of  intellectual  advancement,  the 
influence  of  monasteries  must  not  be  over-  Monaste- 
looked.  However  gross  the  abuses  of  these  ^^^' 
institutions,  especially  in  later  times,  their  literary 
Services  are  entitled  to  acknowledgment  Designed 
for  religious  purposes,  the  cultivation  of  secular 
learning  formed  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  their 
foundation.  But  men  who  chose  the  monastic  life, 
and  were  willing  to  seclude  themselves  from  the 
world  and  society,  had  more  inclination  and  more 
opportunities  for  study  than  their  busier  brethren. 
And  while  the  ignorance  of  the  secular  clergy  was 
notorious,  many  members  of  the  religious  orders 
were  distinguished  for  their  learning.  The  monas- 
teries,  being  sacred  from  the  lawless  violence  of  the 
times,  aflforded  protection  to  the  manuscripts  which 
had  been  preserved  from  former  ages,  and  to  the 
writings  of  the  learned  monks  themselves.  Accord- 
ingly most  of  the  works  of  antiquity,  which  have 
reached  us,  were  thus  preserved.  But  so  little  did 
the  monks  value  these  treasures,  that  to  their  shame 
it  must  be  said,  they  did  not  scruple  to  erase  the 
priceless  compositions  of  Homer,  Livy,  Polybius, 
Cicero,  or  Plautus,  in  order  to  transcribe  the  acts  of 
Church  councils,  local  chronicles,  theological  treat- 
ises, and  litanies.  The  palimpsests,  which  have  been 
deciphered  by  modem  scholars,  bear  witness  to  the 
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scandalous  indifference  of  tlie  monks  to  classical 
learning.  Nay,  they  even  sold  fragments  of  the  de- 
faced parchments,  to  ignorant  devotees,  as  charms. 
It  was  natural  that  their  own  writings  should  be 
mainly  devoted  to  theology  :  but  we  learn  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  history  of  their  times,  from  their 
curious  chronicles.  We  may  lament  that  they  did 
no  more  for  the  instruction  of  mankind :  but  the 
spirit  of  their  age  was  adverse  to  secular  learning,  or 
original  thought. 

The  civilisation  of  the  ancient  world  had  been  lost 
,    .   ,       to  the  Western  Empire  :  but  there  remained 

Ancient  ■■■ 

d^iaa-       the  civilisation  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  of 

Asia,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Arabia. 
Constantinople  had  inherited  the  Imperial  glories 

of  Btome.  As  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
civiiisa-       pire,  she  had  been  spared  the  ruin  which 

had  befallen  the  metropolis  of  the  West 
Her  splendours  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  barbarian 
hordes ;  and  though  some  of  her  provinces  were  laid 
waste  by  the  Vandals  and  Persians,  she  long  secured 
her  imperial  dominion.  Her  ancient  civilisation  was 
thus  maintained,  while  the  whole  fabric  of  European 
society  lay  in  ruins.  It  stood  as  a  light  to  lighten, 
the  darkness  of  Europe.  But  it  was  assuming  new 
forms  and  colouring.  Originally  more  Greek  than 
Eoman,  in  its  type,  it  gradually  acquired  an  Oriental 
character.  Eastern  and  pagan  customs  flourished 
together  with  Christian  usages.  The  emperor,  sur- 
rounded by  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  an  East- 
em  potentate,  and  wearing  a  Persian  tiara,  presided 
over  the  savage  and  brutal  sports  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  was  approached  with  Oriental  prostra- 
tions.   Yet,  with  such  surroundings,  was  he  a  Chris- 
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tian,  disputing  with  doctors  of  the  Church,  and 
scourging  heretics.  This  was  not  a  form  of  civilisa- 
tion which  promised  much  intellectual  aid  to  Europe. 
But  Byzantine  society,  however  demoralised  by  East- 
ern and  pagan  associations,  was  rich,  luxurious,  and 
cultivated.  Its  tastes  gave  encouragement  to  art  and 
literature.  Byzantine  architecture,  blending  Greek 
with  Eastern  forms,  captivated  the  mixed  races  of  the 
East  and  South.     The  Christian  Church  of  ^^ 

582  A.D. 

St.  Sophia  was  fitted  to  become,  in  later 
times,  the  renowned  mosque  of  the  Moslems ;  while  it 
afforded  examples  of  church  architecture  to  Sicily  and 
Italy.  The  luxuriant  fancy  of  the  East  abounded  in 
artistic  works,  in  gold,  silver,  gems,  mosaic,  ivory, 
marble,  and  textile  fabrics,  which,  finding  their  way 
into  Italy  and  the  South  of  Europe,  contributed  to 
the  revival  of  mediaeval  art. 

The  literary  resources  of  Constantinople  ought  to 
have  made  her  the  intellectual  mistress  of  the  world  : 
but  they  were  wasted  and  misapplied.  She  had  in- 
herited the  priceless  treasures  of  Greek  and  Boman 
genius :  but  they  lay  buried,  like  the  relics  of  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii  They  were  preserved,  and  tran- 
scribed^  for  the  use  of  later  ages,  but  they  inspired  no 
intellectual  revival  Pagan  philosophy  was  proscribed 
by  Christian  theologians ;  and  classical  learning  was 
overshadowed  by  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  fathers. 
The  original  literature  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  was 
worthless:  but  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  founded  a 
code  of  laws  for  Europe ;  and  the  Greek  and  Boman 
manuscripts,  which  had  been  neglected  in  the  East, 
were  destined  to  awaken  the  slumbering  intellect  of 
Italy  and  the  West 

The  civilization  of  the  conquering  Arabs,  or  Sara- 
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cenSy  who,  in  the  seventh  century,  overran  Syria,  Jeru- 
saracen  salem,  and  Africa,  and  continued  their  con- 
V  isa  on.  q^gg^g  until  they  became  masters  of  the  By- 
zantine Empire,  was  yet  more  Eastern.  It  embraced 
the  traditional  knowledge  of  Asia  and  of  Egypt  Its 
intellectual  activity  forms  one  of  the  most  singular 
phases  in  the  history  of  humlan  progress.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  Saracens  was  no  less  remarkable  than 
their  military  prowess  and  religious  conquests.  The 
khalifs  of  Bagdad  founded  schools  of  mathematics, 
arithmetic,  astronomy,  medicine,  surgery,  and  general 
learning:  they  assembled  philosophers  and  learned 
men  from  all  regions — Greeks,  Egyptians,  Persians, 
and  Jews — they  established  libraries :  they  endea- 
voured to  collect  the  scattered  relics  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy and  learning :  they  pursued  their  researches 
through  every  school  of  science ;  and  they  seemed  to 
emulate  the  traditional  renown  of  the  Alexandrian 
Museum,  and  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies. 

The  conquests  of  the  Saracens  brought  their  strange 
culture  into  the  very  heart  of  Europe.  In 
ductioninto  the  eighth  century  they  invaded  Spain,  and 
founded  an  Eastern  civilisation  in  a  Western 
State.  Here  the  Moorish  khalifs  of  Cordova^became 
the  rivals  of  the  Arab  khalifs  of  Bagdad.  At  a  time 
when  profane  learning  was  ignored  elsewhere,  they 
were  patrons  of  science,  learning,  and  the  arts :  they 
founded  schools  and  universities :  they  encouraged 
every  branch  of  scientific  research:  and  their  court 
was  the  centre  of  an  intellectual  society.  Their  splen- 
did palaces  still  remain  as  monuments  of  their  mag- 
nificence and  taste.  Their  civilisation  was  several 
centuries  in  advance  of  that  of  Europe.  Had  their 
culture  been  that  of  Christian  princes  and  churchmen. 
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it  would  have  quickened  the  intellectual  growth  of 
every  European  people,  and  precipitated  the  tardy- 
revival  of  later  times.  But  the  learned  and  accom- 
plished Moors  wrote  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  pro- 
fessed a  religion  which  was  repugnant  to  every  Chris- 
tian- Hence,  their  influence  was  comparatively  lim- 
ited :  it  failed  to  penetrate  Europe  like  the  Italian 
revival  of  the  fifteenth  century :  but  it  assuredly  con- 
tributed to  the  general  stock  of  European  knowledge. 
Some  of  the  science  of  the  Moors  was  wholly  lost,  but 
what  was  spared,  stimulated  the  scientific  researches 
of  Christian  students ;  and  their  arts,  and  their  lighter 
literature,  spread  into  the  south  of  France,  Sicily,  and 
Italy,  and  thence  to  other  countries.^ 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  Saracens  conquered  Sicily, 
and  established  themselves  in  Naples,  and  in  Pied- 
mont :*  and  everywhere  they  left  traces  of  their  archi- 
tecture and  their  arts.  Saracenic  forms  followed  the 
Byzantine,  and  helped  to  mould  the  church  architec- 
ture of  mediaeval  Europe. 

With  the  Saracens,  the  Jews  are  naturally  associ- 
ated. They  had  been  among  the  early  teach-  influence  of 
ers  of  the  Arabs  ;*  and  they  shared  the  learned  promoting*" 
labours,  and  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  Span-  loVi^^ 
ish  Moors.    Exiles  from  their  own  land,  and  ^^^p«- 

*  Qibbon,  Borne,  vi.  818  et  seq.;  Sismondi,  Hitst.  de  la  chute  de 
VEmpvre  Rom.  ch.  xiii.  14 ;  Miiman,  Latin  Clmstianity,  b.  iv.  eh.  i. 
ii. ;  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  cli.  vi. ;  Sprenger,  Life  of  Moha/mmed ; 
Muir,  Life  of  Mahomed;  Deutsch,  the  TaXmud;  Bosworth  Smith, 
Lectures,  156  et  seq.;  Freeman,  JSist.  and  Conquests  of  the  Saracens. 
Dr.  Draper  gives  very  interesting  and  popular  views  of  Arab  learn- 
ing, literature,  and  arts,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West ;  InteUectuaZ 
Development  of  Europe,  i.  325  et  seq. ;  ibid.  ii.  27  et  seq.;  Conflict 
between  Bdigion  and  Science,  by  the  same  author. 

«  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Rep.  R.  i.  35. 

•  Sprenger,  Life  ofMoham,  i.  17-34;  Miiman,  Lot.  Chris,  b.  iv.  ch.  i. 
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despised,  outraged,  and  persecuted  in  every  other, 
this  gifted  race  were  among  the  foremost  agents  of 
European  civilisation.  They  cultivated  science :  they 
spread  a  knowledge  of  Saracen  and  Eastern  learning 
wherever  they  sojourned:  they  practised  medicine; 
and,  above  all,  they  promoted  commerce,  and  in- 
structed princes  and  merchants,  in  the  conduct  of 
financial  operations.  Passing  from  one  country  to 
another,  and  maintaining  a  wide  intercourse  with  their 
brethren  in  many  lands,  they  aided  the  great  interna- 
tional enterprises,  which  at  once  enriched  and  en- 
lightened the  citizens  of  medid3val  States.^ 

From  the  concurrent  operation  of  these  various 
The  school-  ^auses,  the  intellectual  enlightenment  of 
men.  Europe  slowly  advanced ;  and  in  the  twelfth 

century  showed  signs  of  a  still  wider  development. 
The  universities  had  now  risen  to  eminence,  and  were 
active  in  the  cultivation  of  the  prevailing  studies  of 
the  time.  These  were  divinity,  the  civil  law,  logic, 
and  metaphysics.  The  two  latter,  under  the  general 
term  of  scholastic  philosophy,  engrossed  the  minds  of 
the  learned  for  more  than  two  centuries.  The  logic  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  metaphysics  of  Augustine,  served  as 
the  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  the  schoolmen.  Its  pur- 
suit quickened  the  intellect,  and  practised  the  dialec- 
tic skill  of  its  professors.  Like  the  Greek  sophists, 
they  cultivated  a  rare  subtlety  and  acuteness  in  rea- 
soning; but  they  added  nothing  to  the  treasury  of 
human  knowledge.  Their  studies,  however,  accele- 
rated the  intellectual  development  of  their  age.  They 
aroused  the  inert  intelligence  of  their  contempora- 
ries:  they   popularised  the  discussion  of   abstruse 

1  Lecky,  BationaUsm  in  Europe,  it  90^-311. 
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moral  problems;  and,  above  all,  thej  raised  doubts 
concerning  the  received  tenets  of  the  Church.  In  the 
ardour  of  their  dialectic  controversies,  they  learned 
to  exercise  a  right  of  private  judgment,  which  neither 
churchmen  nor  laymen  had  hitherto  ventured  to  as- 
sert; and  they  raised  religious  doubts  which  tended  to 
promote  schisms  in  the  Church  of  Bome.^  The  Church, 
aUye  to  these  dangers,  sternly  repressed  the  new  spirit 
of  free  inquiry.  In  earlier  times,  liberty  of  thought 
had  been  repressed  by  the  ignorance  of  the  people, 
the  exclusive  spirit  of  theology,  and  ecclesiastical 
censures  :  now  it  was  to  be  crushed  with  all  the  pow- 
ers and  terrors  of  the  Church.^ 

At  this  period,  another  significant  evidence  of  in- 
tellectual growth  was  beginning  to  disclose  itself,  in 
the  improvement,  and  more  general  use,  of  distinctive 
national  languages.     The  Latin  tongue,  cor- 
rupted by  the  monks,  and  adapted  to  eccle-  European 
siastical  uses,  was  ill  suited  to  the  purposes  ""^"^ 
of  social  life,  or  original  literature ;  and  as  cultivation 
advanced,  modern  languages  formed  themselves  out  of 
the  Latin  and  other  roots. 

The  growth  of  European  languages,  and  the  disuse 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  impaired  the  influence  of  the 
Church,  and  favoured  freedom  of  thought  and  politi- 
cal liberty.  Beleased  from  the  trammels  of  the  an- 
cient and  sacred  tongue,  men  revelled  in  their  na- 
tional and  familiar  speech:  the  free  intercourse  of 
society  was  promoted :  thoughts  were  interchanged, 
without  the  stamp  of  authority ;  and  new  varieties  of 
national  literature  gave  expression  to  the  sentiments 

'  Sharon  Turner,  Etst.  of  England,  i.  24,  &c. ';  Buhle,  Hist,  de  la 
PhUosophie  Modeme  ;  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  ciu  ix.  part  ii. 
»  See  infra,  p.  276. 
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and  aspirations  of  kindred  peoples.  Diversity  of  Ian- 
guage  was  a  necessary  prelude  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty  in  Europe. 

The  Byzantine  Greeks  had  already  revived  the 
Classical  learning  of  ancient  Greece  and  Biome,  and 
learning.  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  they  spread  it 
more  widely  throughout  Europe.  The  controversies 
of  the  schoolmen  made  known  the  philosophy  of  the 
ancients ;  and  a  study  of  classical  models,  advancing 
with  the  new  literature,  stimulated  the  genius,  and 
cultivated  the  taste  of  its  votaries.  The  Western  re- 
vival of  learning  made  fruitful  the  seeds  of  ancient 
culture,  which  had  been  lying  buried  and  barren  for 
centuries.  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  were  in- 
spired with  its  genius,  and  revived  its  spirit  The 
civilisation  of  antiquity  was  at  length  recovered,  and 
became  a  new  i:evelation  to  the  middle  ages.  At  the 
same  time,  the  free  spirit  of  the  ancients,  their  his- 
tory, and  their  philosophy,  encouraged  political  aspi- 
rations, which  the  mediasval  polity  of  Europe,  in 
Church  and  State,  had  hitherto  repressed.  In  reli- 
gion, in  politics,  and  in  philosophical  speculations,  the 
minds  of  men  were  awakened  to  freedom. 

These  various  influences  wrought  a  memorable 
Revival  of  change  in  the  intellectual  and  social  condi- 
Kfteenfii  tion  of  Europe.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
^^^^^'  teenth  centuries,  the  intellectual  revival, 
which  had  given  signs  of  life  two  centuries  before, 
and  which  neither  the  Church  nor  feudalism  had 
been  able  to  repress,  at  length  revealed  itself  in  every 
department  of  human  thought  and  inquiry.  In  sci- 
en^,  and  phUosophy,  in  learning,  in  poefery,  in  «ie 
unfolding  of  the  Scriptures,  in  their  original  tongues, 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  immortal  classics,  in  the  study 
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of  the  Boman  law,  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture, in  useful  discoveries  and  inventions,  the  en- 
franchised intellect  of  man  made  greater  advances 
than  in  the  preceding  thousand  years  of  ignorance 
and  fanaticism.  Italy  was  the  leader  of  this  marvel- 
lous movement  She  inherited  the  genius  and  tradi- 
tions of  a  remote  Boman  ancestry :  she  was  the  first  to 
recover  long  lost  liberties :  her  society,  concentrated 
in  large  towns,  was  more  advanced  than  in  other 
States:  her  language  more  beautiful  and  finished: 
her  intercourse  with  foreign  lands  more  extended. 
Her  fair  land  was  the  home  of  the  ambitious,  stirring 
Papacy  which  was  striving  to  rule  the  whole  world. 
Foremost  in  social  and  political  progress,  she  was 
first  in  intellectual  development.  But  she  was  quick- 
ly followed  by  France,  Spain,  England,  Flanders,  and 
Germany. 

The  spirit  of  this  revival,  whether  in  philosophy, 
in  learning,  or  in  art,  was  emancipation  from  its  emanci- 
the  narrow  traditions  of  the  dark  ages.     In-  tSe^fntd- 
spiration  was  sought  in  the  great  models  of 
antiquity,  not  in  the  cramped  examples  of  mediaeval 
thought*    This  worship  of  classical  genius,  indeed, 

'  It  is  finely  said  by  Mr.  Symonds:  *  During  the  middle  ages  man 
had  lived  enveloped  in  a  cowl.  He  had  not  seen  the  beauty  of  the 
world,  or  had  seen  it  only  to  cross  himself,  and  turn  aside  and  tell 
his  beads  and  pray.  Like  St.  Bernard  travelling  along  the  shores 
of  the  Lake  Leman,  and  noticing  neither  the  azure  of  the  waters, 
nor  the  luxuriance  of  the  vines,  nor  the  radiance  of  the  mountains 
with  their  robe  of  sun  and  snow,  but  bending  a  thought-burdened 
forehead  over  the  neck  of  his  mule;  even  like  this  monk,  humanity 
had  passed,  a  careful  pilgrim,  intent  on  the  terrors  of  sin,  death, 
and  judgment,  along  the  highways  of  the  world,  and  had  not  known 
that  they  were  sight- worthy,  or  that  life  is  a  blessing/ — Benaissanee 
of  Italy,  14. 

12» 
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was  carried  to  excess ;  and  as  the  Church  had  adopt- 
ed some  of  the  superstitions  of  Paganism,  so  the  re- 
vival  was  tainted  by  its  sensuaUty  and  grossness. 
But  its  beauty,  it's  grace,  its  freedom,  its  truthfulness, 
and  natural  force  were  the  noble  foundations  of  mod- 
ern culture. 

The  revival  ministered  to  religion,  no  less  than  to 
itsservicea  *^®  intellect  and  the  senses.  Men  were  at 
to  religion.  Jength  admitted  to  a  knowledge  of  Holy 
Writ,  without  the  glosses  and  errors  of  priests  and 
schoolmen.  Churches  of  surpassing  beauty  had  been 
raised  to  the  service  of  Gk)d,  since  the  earlier  revival 
of  the  twelfth  century;  and  were  now  adorned  with 
pictures,  statuary,  and  stained  glass,  in  which  forms 
of  divine  loveliness  exalted  the  minds  of  worshippers 
above  the  superstitious  traditions  of  the  dark  ages. 
The  human  form  was  idealised,  and  transfigured  into 
the  divine.  The  ghastly  martyrdoms,  and  revolting 
torments  of  hell,  which  had  disfigured  the  early 
churches,  gave  place  to  sublime  conceptions  of  the 
transfiguration  of  Christ,  and  the  assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

The  church  music  of  a  cultivated  art  now  became 
Church  niore  emotional ;  the  dirge-like  monotones  of 
music.  ^jjQ  sixth  century*  were  succeeded  by  sacred 
strains  which  moved  the  feelings,  and  stirred  the  re- 
ligious sentiments  of  the  faithful.  A  higher  art  no 
longer  expressed  the  gloomy  abasement  of  despairing 
sinners,  but  breathed  the  pious  hopes  and  joyful  as- 
pirations of  believers.  The  music  of  the  revival  was 
in  harmony  with  its  new  intellectual  forces.    Inspired 

*  These  chants  are  still  occasionally  to  be  heard  at  St.  Peter's  in 
Rome,  and  other  Catholic  churches. 
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by  the  genius  of  a  regenerated  and  hopeful  age,  it  was 
vigorous,  sympathetic,  and  sublime.^ 

But  it  was  in  original  thought  and  free  inquiry,  that 
the  revival  rendered  the  highest  services  to 

T.j        X  f    •  -A.  1    11  Revival  of 

mankind.  In  religion,  it  prepared  the  way  original 
for  the  Protestant  Beformation :  in  science,  °^^ 
it  led  to  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus,  Galileo,  and 
Christopher  Columbus :  in  philosophy,  it  inspired  the 
fruitful  speculations  of  all  the  great  thinkers  of  mod- 
ern Europe ;  and  in  the  polity  of  European  States, 
it  formed  the  elements  of  future  freedom.  Men  re- 
covered a  sense  of  their  own  independence  and  dignity, 
and  were  prepared  to  assert  their  rights.  This  senti- 
ment of  liberty  spread  from  the  South  to  the  North. 
Commencing  in  Italy  and  Spain,  it  extended  to  Swit- 
zerland and  Germany,  France  and  England.^ 

This  period  of  revival  also  witnessed  scientific  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  which  were  destined  ^^^^^^^ 
to  multiply  the  material  and  moral  forces  of  Recoveries. 
the  people.     Gunpowder  changed  the  art  of  war,  and 
closed  the  career  of  the  mailed  horsemen  of  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
the   feudal  lords.     The   mariner's  compass  ^•''• 
gave  a  prodigious  encouragement  to  navigation  and 
commerce.     The  geographical  discoveries  of  Vasco  dl^oi 
Gama  and  Christopher  Columbus  opened  new  worlds 
to    European    exploration    and    adventure. 
Printing  afforded  the  means  of  future  instruc- 
tion to  the  people.^    Churchmen  and  the  upper  classes 
no  longer  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  learning,  and  an 

^  Coussemaker,  JBzst.  de  Vharmonie  au  Moyen-Age  ;  Scriptorea  Ec- 

elesiastici  de  Musied  Medii  JEm;  VArt  Harmonique, 
'  Sismondi,  Exst,  des  Rep.  Bal.  i.  401-2.  ^^ 

'  Paper  was  first  made  from  cotton  about  1000  ir.^,  and  from  rags 

in  1319. 
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extraordinary    impulse    was    given    to    freedom    of 
thought,  in  politics  and  religion. 
At  this  period,  also,  kings  were  gradually  supplant- 
ing their  nobles,  in  the  service  of  the  State, 

CharchmeQ     %        ,i  i#i  -it* 

snppianting  by  the  eucouragemeut  of  learned  ecclesias- 
tics and  lawyers — often  men  of  low  birth  and 
humble  connections.  This  policy  at  once  depressed 
tlie  nobles,  and  introduced  the  principle  of  governing 
through  men  of  the  people.  Such  men,  indeed,  served 
their  royal  masters  with  more  fidelity  than  the  intrac- 
table nobles  whom  they  had  succeeded.  They  were  as 
zealous  in  supporting  the  Crown  against  the  people, 
as  any  low-bom  vizier  of  an  Eastern  potentate.  But 
they  brought  greater  enlightenment  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State :  more  moderation  into  its  coun- 
cils: more  humanity  and  gentleness  into  its  treat- 
ment of  the  people.  Nor,  at  a  time  when  society 
was  rapidly  advancing,  could  the  raising  of  men  of 
low  estate  fail  to  encourage  the  aspirations  of  their 
order.^ 
This  remarkable  intellectual  movement  brought  the 
Church  into  fiercer  conflict  than  ever,  with 

Conflict  of       0.        •  •  1        •       !•/»  1         Til 

the  Church    free  inquiry  and  scientinc  research.    Instead 
domof        of  takin^c  the  lead  in  this  hopeful  revival, 

thought.  ,  .  -.  -I  •  1  •       -I 

and  promoting  studies  which  promised  to 
exalt  the  destinies  of  mankind,  she  endeavoured  to  re- 
press all  freedom  of  thought,  in  the  narrowest  spirit 
of  theology ;  and,  henceforward,  the  progressive  intel- 
ligence of  society  became  antagonistic  to  her  rule.^ 
That  position  she  has  since  persistently  maintained ; 
and  the  critical  problem  is  yet  to  be  solved  whether 

'  Foremost  in  this  policy  were  Henry  VII.  of  England^  Louis  XL 
of  France,  and  Ferdinand  of  Castile  and  Aragon. 
« Comte,  PM.  Poa.  v.  482. 
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her  spiritual  power  will  fail  before  the  advancing 
forces  of  science  and  truth.^ 

But  more  serious  movements,  affecting  the  Church, 
arose  out  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  these 

.•1-1  I  •!  '11    Heresies 

times.    From  early  ages,  various  heresies  had  and 
been  discovered,  and  forcibly  repressed.    But 
when  society  was  awakened  and  instructed,  and  when 
the  mysteries  of  religion,  of  the  human  mind  and  of 
creation,  were  discussed  with  greater  freedom,  more 
formidable  heresies  threatened  the  unity  of  the  ortho- 
dox Church.    Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  Albi- 
genses  of  Languedoc  had  associated  in  such  numbers 
that  all  the  powers  of  Church  and  State  were 
united  against  them,  and  they  were  put  down 
by  a  ruthless  massacre.     The  Waldenses  or  Vaudois, 
of  Piedmont,  who  claimed  a  more  ancient  creed,  sur- 
vived, through  many  centuries,  the  most  cruel  perse- 
cutions.    The  Lollards  of  England,  and  the  fifteenth 
Hussites  of  Bohemia,  proved  the  growing  c^^^'^'y- 
alienation  of  large  bodies  of  religious  men  from  the 
doctrines  and  rule  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    They  ac- 
cepted the  Scriptures  as  their  guide :  they  inveighed 
against  human  authority  in  matters  of  faith;  and 
they  denounced  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  other 
abuses  of  the  Papacy.    Persecution  provoked  revolt; 
and  oppressed  schismatics  became  rebellious  subjects. 
It  was  thus  that  struggles  for  civil  and  reli-  ^.^^^^^^ 
gious  liberty  first  arose ;  and  henceforth,  the  iigious  ub- 
principal  contests  which  were  waged  against 
authority,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  were  caused  by 

^  Comte  is  of  opinion  that  the  Church  of  Rome  will  fall,  like  poly- 
theism, from  the  barrenness  of  its  intellectual  condition,  and  its  op- 
position to  the  habits  of  modem  philosophy  and  science ;  Phil,  Pos, 
vf.  423-3. 
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resistance  to  arbitrary  measnreSy  in  restraint  of  re- 
ligion. Hence,  freedom  of  religious  thought  proved 
to  be  the  foremost  promoter  of  European  liberties. 

The  Church  struck  at  these  heresies  with  merciless 
Theinqui-  Severity.  Pope  Innocent  TTT.  founded  that 
sition.  dread  tribunal,  the  Holy  Inquisition.^  This 
institution  established  the  most  fearful  tyranny  ever 
attempted  over  the  thoughts  and  liberties  of  man- 
kind. Its  jurisdiction  was  not  confined  to  the  trial  of 
overt  acts  against  the  Church,  but  embraced  heresy, 
apostacy,  sorcery,  and  the  profession  of  the  Jewish  or 
Mohammedan  faith.  Its  double  object  was  to  repress 
freedom  of  thought,  and  to  enrich  the  Church.  Its 
cruelty,  and  its  corruption,  were  alike  notorious.  Any 
opinion,  however  expressed,  whether  relating  to  reli- 
gion or  not,  which  was  held  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
received  doctrines  of  the  Church,  was  punishable  aS 
heresy.  Philosophy  and  science  were  branded  as 
heretical :  experiments  in  chemistry,  and  the  natural 
sciences,  were  condemned  as  magic.  Jews  and  Sara- 
cens, who  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  Church,  were  yet 
subject  to  her  cruelties. 

The  world  had  witnessed  tyranny,  in  many  forms : 
but  never  until  now  had  it  suffered  under  a  tyranny 
over  conscience  and  innocent  thought  Never  had 
the  cultivation  of  the  human  faculties,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  knowledge,  been  punished  as  crimes.  Nor  was 
the  Church  contented  with  the  intolerant  zeal  of  a 
spiritual  court.  It  was  necessary  to  secure  the  aid  of 
the  temporal  power ;  and  all  civil  rulers  were  enjoined 
to  swear  that  they  would  exterminate  their  wretched 

'  It  was  introduced  into  France  in  1208,  into  Italy  in  1234,  by 
Gregory  IX.,  and  soon  afterwards  into  Bpain,  where  the  tribunal 
received  a  more  definite  form. 
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subjects,  who  had  been  pronounced  guilty  of  heresy 
by  the  Church.^  This  cruel  and  barbarous  crusade 
against  freedom  of  thought  was  pursued  for  four  cen- 
turies. But  neither  philosophy  nor  schisms  opposition 
could  be  repressed.  The  breach  between  churehof 
the  Church  and  large  bodies  of  Christians  ^^^' 
was  being  continually  widened.  For  many  genera- 
tions the  weight  of  the  spiritual  and  secular  powers 
was  too  strong  for  effective  resistance.  But  when 
Europe  had  been  enlightened  and  aroused  to  inquiry, 
the  notorious  abuses  of  the  Church  could  not  fail  to 
provoke  abhorrence.  A  repugnance  to  its  supersti- 
tions was  natural  to  thoughtful  and  earnest  men : 
while  the  scandalous  lives  of  many  of  the  Popes,  the 
pride,  avarice,  and  immorality  of  prelates,  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  Inquisition,  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  the 
inferior  clergy,  and  the  increasing  extortions  of  the 
Holy  See,  alienated  large  numbers  of  the  laity  from 
the  Papal  rule. 

While  the  Church  was  engaged  in  these  contests 
with  the  progressive   opinions    of   society,       ^ 
her  pretensions  to  universal  rule  threatened  ticai  . 

^.        dominion. 

the  national  independence  of  Europe.  She 
claimed  the  absolute  submission  of  temporal  rulers 
to  the  Pope;  and  her  scheme  of  government  was  a 
theocracy.  The  laity  were  subject  to  the  priesthood ; 
and  the  priesthood  to  the  Pope.  No  scheme'could  be 
more  opposed  to  European  liberties :  but  kings,  sup- 
ported by  their  barons,  resisted  these  ecclesiastical 
pretensions;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Catholic  sovereigns  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Austria  had  shaken  off  the  dominion  of  the  Papacy. 

1  Fourth  Council  of  the  Lateran^  1215. 
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At  tMs  critical  period  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Chnroh, 
The  Pro-  Luther  blew  the  trumpet-blast  of  the  Pro- 
B^fSrma-  testaut  Reformation ;  and  the  response  whicH 
^*°°'  it  called  forth  in  Germany,  in  England  and 

other  States,  seemed  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  She  was,  indeed,  shaken  to  tlie 
very  centre :  she  was  stripped  of  wide  domains  which 
had  been  under  her  spiritual  rule;  and  she  never 
recovered  her  proud  pre-eminence,  as  the  universar 
Church  of  Western  Christendom.  But  the  Catholic 
faith,  after  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Beformation, 
and  the  religious  wars  which  followed  it,  still  pre- 
vailed over  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

However  incomplete  this  religious  revolution,  the 
Effects  of  c^^ses  which  brought  it  about,  and  the  prin- 
theRe-        pjes  of  the  Protestaut  creed,  were  eminently 

formation       ^  '  •/ 

dSm^  ^^^'  favourable  to  political  freedom.  The  Church 
of  Eome  had  striven  to  crush  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty;  and  it  was  only  by  striking  down 
her  pernicious  power,  that  there  could  be  any  hope  of 
freedom  in  Europe.  Accordingly,  wherever  the  yoke 
of  Eome  was  cast  oflf,  there  foUowed  greater  activity 
of  mind,  more  enterprise  in  commerce,  more  social 
advancement,  and  more  extended  liberties.  The  new 
faith,  indeed,  was  not  allowed  a  free  course :  it  was 
repressed  by  the  sword,  the  stake,  and  the  dungeon : 
otherwise,  who  can  venture  to  say  to  what  regions 
it  might  have  spread  its  truth,  and  its  freedom? 
Tet,  after  all  its  struggles  and  trials,  its  triumphs 
and  defeats,  one  striking  result  was  disclosed.  It  had 
prospered  and  prevailed  among  the  Teutonic  races :  it 
had  failed  among  the  nations  of  Latin  origin.  It  was 
widely  accepted  in  Germany,  England,  and  Holland : 
it  was  rejected  in  Spain,  France,  and  Italy.     The  for- 
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mer  advanced  in  actitity  and  freedom :  the  latter  con- 
tinued to  cling  to  the  toaditions  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  halted  in  the  race  of  social  and  political  progress. 
The  Beformation,  in  encouraging  freedom  of 
thought,  and  resistance  to  the  spiritual  dom- 
ination of  Biome,  by  which  Europe  was  op-  views  of 

1  •11  111  •       •    1         reformers. 

pressed,  necessarily  advanced  the  principles 
of  political  liberty.  And  where  rulers  interfered  to 
repress  it,  their  subjects,  fired  by  religious  zeal,  were 
provoked  to  rebellion.  But  the  tenets  of  the  early 
Protestants  were  very  far  from  democratic.  The  Ana- 
baptists, indeed,  made  common  cause  with  the  pea- 
santry, in  resisting  the  feudal  rights  of  the  landowners : 
they  condemned  the  authority  of  princes ;  and  they 
even  preached  the  community  of  goods.  Other  en- 
thusiasts appealed  to  Scripture  for  proofs  that  all  men 
are  equal,  and  that  the  subversion  of  the  higher 
powers  was  demanded  by  the  word  of  God.  Lotberan. 
But  it  was  Luther's  policy  to  strengthen  the  ^^• 
Beformation  by  the  aid  of  princes:  not  to  defy  or 
alienate  them,  but  to  associate  them  with  the  great 
work  which  he  had  undertaken.  The  Pope  was  de- 
posed from  his  supremacy:  but  the  tempo-  prerogative 
ral  prince  was  installed  in  his  place.  The  {,y^Lu^er- 
power  of  the  crown  was  increased,  by  the  *°^^™* 
union  of  spiritual  with  temporal  prerogatives.  The 
spiritual  power  had  formerly  been  an  independent 
sovereignty,  which  the  Pope  had  often  exercised 
against  kings  themselves:  now  kings  wielded  a  two- 
edged  sword,  and  were  supreme  in  Church  and 
State  alike.  Episcopacy  was  maintained  in  the  Lu- 
theran Churches;  and  a  powerful  body  of  spiritual 
nobles,  the  nominees  and  dependents  of  the  crown, 
became  the  zealous  functionaries  of  monarchy.    The 
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Pope  had  been  weakened :  but  kings  were  more  power- 
fol  than  ever. 
Calvin's  scheme  of  Church  government  was  moulded 
in  a  more  democratic  form.    Intolerant  and 
arbitrary  in  his  own  rule,  his  polity  was  that 
of  a  State,  at  once  theocratic  and  popular.    The  little 
State  of  Geneva  was  placed  by  him  under  a  council, 
exercising  civil  power,  and  a  court  called  the  '  Con- 
sistoriumi'  composed  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  with 
a  disciplinary  jurisdiction  over  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple.   The  Church  was  governed  by  a  general  assembly 
of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  who  decided  all  questions 
of  faith  and  doctrine.     Under  Calvin  himself,  this 
constitution  of  the  Church  was  free  from  any  demo- 
cratic tendencies :  but  the  admission  of  the  laity  to  a 
share  of  ecclesiastical  power  was  a  popular  element, 
which  his  Puritan  followers  were  able  to  develop  into 
a  formidable  agent  of  democracy. 
The  fierce  reaction  against  Protestantism,  which 
the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  powers  organised 
reaction.       in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
teen'th         endangered  the  new  faith,  and  threatened  to 
""'•^•^      trample  upon  Enropean  Uberties.    The  pro- 
gress  of  the  faith  was  unquestionably  arrested,  and 
in  some  States  it  was  hopelessly  crushed:  but  the 
n^onstrous  violence  and  cruelty  of  the  Catholic  rulers, 
and  the  noble  resistance  of  Protestants,  were  not 
without  influence  upon  the  future  destinies  of  Euro- 
pean liberty.     The  powers  of  intolerance  and  despo- 
tism were  ranged  on  one  side  :  the  rights  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  on  the  other:  and  principles  were 
successfully  maintained  in  Holland,^  in  England,^  and 

^  See  ch.  ix.  '  See  vol.  U. 
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elsewhere,  which  have  since  formed  the  basis  of  free 
institutions. 

The  Beformation  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  the 
commencement  of  a  revolutionary  period  in 

The  Re- 

the  history  of  Europe,  which  has  not  yet  formation 
been  brought  to  a  close.*    It  left  two  oppos-  m^Sment 

I.  -i-i  J         -i-i  !•  -I..         ofarevolu- 

mg  forces,  which  naturally  continued  m  vio-  tionary 
lent  conflict  On  one  side  there  were  arbi- 
trary and  bigoted  sovereigns :  nobles  still  cherishing 
the  traditions  of  feudalism,  and  enjoying  many  of  its 
privileges;  and  churchmen  holding  fast  to  their  an- 
cient tenets,  exasperated  by  dangerous  schisms,  and 
fiercely  intolerant  of  heresy.  On  the  other,  there 
were  large  societies  of  men  who,  having  cast  off  the 
shackles  of  the  middle  ages,  were  estranged  from  the 
traditional  policy  of  their  rulers.  They  claimed  free- 
dom for  their  consciences,  and  respect  for  their  rights 
and  interests  as  subjects :  but  were  branded  as  schis- 
matics and  rebels.  The  policy  of  the  middle  ages 
was  in  conflict  with  the  religious  thought,  the  intel- 
lectual enlightenment,  the  social  progress,  and  the 
political  aspirations  of  the  new  era ;  and  it  was  only 
by  many  revolutions  that  more  advanced  principles 
of  freedoin,  in  Church  and  State,  could  be  estab- 
lished, and  governments  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  developments  of  modem  society. 

Of  the  revolutions  of  that  period,  we  shall  treat 
hereafter:  but  we  must  first  revert  to  some  earlier 
illustrations  of  democracy,  which  have  been  already 
glanced  at,  in  the  present  chapter. 

'  *  Partont,  depuis  le  debut  du  xvi  siecle,  on  pent  dire,  sans  exagera- 
tion,  que  sous  cette  premiere  forme,  Tesprit  revolutionnaire  s'est 
spontanement  propage,  si  divers  degres,  dans  toutes  les  classes  de 
la  society  europeenne.' — Gomte,  PhUos.  Poa,  vol.  v.  p.  676. 
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THE    ITALIAN   BEPUBIIGS. 

BABLY  RISK  OF  ITALIAN  CITIES — GENERAL  VIEW  OP  THEIB  GOV- 
ERNMENTS—ITALIAN CULTURE — GREEK  AND  ITALIAN  REPUBLICS 
COMPARED  —  VENICE  —  PISA  —  GENOA— MILAN — ^FLORENCE  —  THBS 
'  LOMBARD  LEAGUE — FLORENTINE  DEMOORACT — DECLINE  OF  ITA- 
LIAN LIBERTIES — THE  TYRANTS — FLORENCE  UNDER  THE  MEDICI 
— LATER  FORTUNES  OF  ITALY. 

The  Italian  cities,  as  already  stated,  were  the  first  to 
obtain  freedom,  and  municipal  independence,  after  the 

long  repression  of  the  feudal  system.  Several 
of  itoiian     causes  Contributed  to  the  early  development 

of  municipal  liberties  in  Italy.  Foremost 
among  these  causes  was  the  earlier  intellectual  revival 
in  Italy.  The  natural  genius  of  her  people,  quicken- 
ed by  traditions  of  their  former  supremacy,  by  their 
geographical  position  near  the  seats  of  ancient  civil- 
isation, by  their  maritime  commerce,  by  their  inter- 
course with  Greeks  and  Saracens,  who  were  the  de- 
positories of  Eastern  culture,  and  by  their  association 
with  a  powerful  and  aspiring  Church,  placed  them  in 
advance  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,*  and  first 
qualified  them  for  the  enjojinent  of  freedom. 

Italy  being  thus  first  in  culture,  it  was  natural  that 
Their  an-  *^®  ancieut '  homo  of  Bomau  civilisation 
cient  origin,  gjiould  be  forward  in  the  social  and  political 

'  See  mpra,  pp.  257,  262. 
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revival  of  Europe.  The  germs  of  association  and 
freedom  still  existed.  The  old  municipal  cities,  richer 
and  more  numerous  than  in  other  countries,  had  sur- 
vived invasions  and  pillage,  and  formed  the  centres  of 
national  life,  in  which  commerce,  art,  learning,  and 
liberty,  after  ages  of  depression,  slowly  recovered. 
Cities  famous  in  Boman  history  were  spread  over  all 
Italy.  Kavenna,  Capua,  Bologna,  Milan,  Verona,  with 
their  amphitheatres  and  public  works,  were  monu- 
ments of  the  grandeur  of  antiquity.  They  retained 
also  many  of  their  ancient  institutions :  their  curia,  or 
municipal  council,  and  their  consuls,  annually  elected. 
In  the  South,  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi — ancient 
.Greek  municipalities  —  continued  to  govern  them- 
selves as  republics.^  Eome,  under  the  spiritual  gov- 
ernment of  the  head  of  the  "Western  Church,  main- 
tained its  independence ;  and  sometimes  bore  the 
semblance  of  a  republic.'^  In  the  North,  Venice,  Pisa, 
and  Genoa  were  republics  from  very  early  times; 
and  in  the  twelfth  century,  all  the  other  cities  estab- 
lished their  freedom.^ 

This  early  development  of  traditional  liberties  was 
farther  promoted  by  the  social  and  political  Budding  of 
condition  of  the  country.  In  the  ninth  and  ^^^^  ^*^'^- 
tenth  centuries,  Italy  was  invaded  by  the  Saracens 
and  the  Hungarians,  of  whom  the  former  established 
themselves  generally  in  the  South,  and  the  latter  in 
the  North.  To  protect  themselves  from  these  marau- 
ders, the  citizens  organised  a  militia,  and  raised  walls 
round  their  cities.     Receiving  no  protection  from  the 

'  Sismondi,  But.  des  Bep.  Ital.  i.  219-243,  292-297. 
« Ibid.  Hist  des  Bep.  Ital.  i.  125 ;  Hist,  de  la  Liberie  m  BaUe, 
i.29. 
*  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Bep.  Ital.  i.  865. 
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executive  power,  they  formed  themselves  into  little 
States.^ 

In  Italy,  feudalism  had  never  taken  root  so  firmly 
as  elsewhere.  In  ancient  times,  the  proprie- 
lOTdsin  tors  of  the  soil  had  generally  dwelt  in  the 
Italian  cities  ;  and  this  custom  continued,  to 
a  great  extent,  during  the  middle  ages.  Constant 
invasions,  and  the  insecurity  of  the  country,  forced 
many  of  the  feudal  chiefs  to  take  refuge  in  the  for- 
tified towns,  and  to  share  their  fortunes  with  the 
burghers.  This  union  of  two  powerful  classes,  gen- 
erally antagonistic,  greatly  increased  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  city  communities.  The  citizens,  instead 
of  defending  themselves  against  their  dangerous « 
neighbours,  enrolled  them  in  their  militia,  and  were 
emboldened  by  the  spirit  and  example  of  their  more 
warlike  comrades  in  arms.  Civic  society  was  strength- 
ened by  the  alliance  ;  and  its  moral  and  political  in- 
fluence, no  less  than  its  military  power,  was  extend- 
ed :  but  not  without  risk  to  its  freedom.^ 

But  many  of  the  feudal  lords,  dissatisfied  with 
their  new  position,  retired  to  their  castles,  and  re- 
sumed their  former  independence.  The  castles  of  the 
nobles  and  the  walled  cities  were  alike  strongholds 
against  marauders,  and  the  dwellers  in  both  were 
trained  to  arms.  The  rivalry  between  the  nobles 
and  the  free  cities  was  favourable  to  Italian  free- 
dom. Within  the  city  walls  there  was  liberty;  and 
outside,  the  nobles  were  driven  to  emancipate  their 
serfs,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  own  armed  forces. 
And  thus  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  was 

'  Sismondi,  Hist,  dea  BSp.  Bai.  i.  32,33. 

«  Guizot,  Ekt.  de  la  do.  250 ;  find  see  infra,  pp.  297-514,  &c 
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gradually  extended  to  the  peasantry.^  In  the  twelfth 
century,  all  the  nobles,  in  the  plains,  had  become 
citizens  of  some  republic :  but  in  the  mountains, 
many  still  clung  to  their  fortresses.  Some,  however, 
were  received  with  favour  as  leaders  of  the  republi- 
can forces,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city. 
Thus  the  Yiscontis  became  the  chiefs  of  Milan :  the 
D'Estes,  of  Ferrara,  and  the  Eccelinos  of  Verona  and 
Vicenza.^ 

After  Charlemagne,  the  weakness  of  the  sovereigns 
who  claimed  to  rule  over  Italy,  also  favoured 
the  political  power  of  the  cities.     The  fee-  ofitaiiftp 
bleness  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  general 
disorganisation  of  society,  left  the  country  in  a  state 
of  anarchy,  against  which  the  association  of  armed 
citizens  was  the  sole  protection.     They  had  no  coun- 
try to  claim  their  loyalty,  and  their  patriotism  was 
devoted  to  their  own  city,  its  laws,  its  customs,  and 
its  interests.     When  cities  began  to  usurp  political 
powers,  in  addition  to  their  municipal  franchises,  the 
kings  were  unable  to  resist  them.    And  when  there 
were  rival  pretensions  to  the  crown,  privileges  were 
freely  conceded  to  the  cities,  to  ensure  their  support 
to  the  contending  parties.® 

The  fusion  of  the  sturdy  Northern  races  with  the 
Italians  was  also  favourable  to  the  assertion  „  , 

,*  Fusion  of 

of  political  rights.     The  Italians  had  been  Northern 

•"^  *^  ,  ,  races. 

corrupted  and  debased  by  their  long  subjec- 
tion to  the  Sroman  empire  :  their  ancient  spirit  of 
liberty  had  been  crushed  by  ages  of  oppression  and 
wrong.    By  nature  and  by  habit,  their  Northern  con- 

1  Sismondi,  Eist.  de  la  LibertS  en  Halie,  i.  25. 

«  Ibid.  i.  92,  93. 

"  Ibid.  BSp.  ma,  i.  31, 100. 
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querors  were  endowed  with  a  fierce  independence, 
and  courageous  self-assertion ;  and  when  they  were 
associated  with  the  citizens  of  the  Italian  municipali- 
ties, they  became  a  formidable  element  of  force  in 
these  free  communities. 
A  not  very  unequal  distribution  of  lands,  and  other 
property,  amongst  the  citizens,  in  the  earlier 
uon  of         period  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Italian  repub- 
lics, also  contributed  to  their  social  and  po- 
litical equality. 
From  these  various  causes  the  Italian  cities  gre^r 
read  of     ^^^  prospered ;  and  in  the  twelfth  century, 
republics      no  less  than  two  hundred  free  municipalities, 

over  Italy.  ■■^,  ' 

or  republics,  were  spread  over  the  fair  land 
of  Italy :  reviving  recollections  of  the  renowned  city- 
communities  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy ;  and  afford- 
ing many  analogies,  in  their  government  and  destinies, 
to  those  earlier  examples  of  democracy.  Unfortu- 
nately, history  is  nearly  silent  upon  the  most  inter- 
esting period  of  these  republics.  "While  they  were 
free,  we  find  few  traces  of  their  inner  life  ;  when  they 
began  to  be  enslaved  by  usurpers  and  tyrants,  their 
annals  abound  in  eventful  incidents.  We  learn,  how- 
ever, that  all  their  institutions  were  republican, 
founded  upon  popular  election,  and  public  confi- 
dence. These  institutipns  varied  in  different  cities: 
but  they  were  so  far  alike  as  to  admit  of  a  general 
description,  more  or  less  applicable  to  them  all. 
All  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  sum- 
moned by  the  sound  of  the  great  bell  of  the 
>dewof  city  belfry:  they  assembled  in  the  public 
govern-  place,  where,  following  the  traditions  of  the 
Eoman  republic,  they  elected  two  or  more 
consuls,  every  year,  to  administer  justice  within  the 
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city,  and  to  lead  forth  the  trained  forces  to  battle. 
This  popular  assembly,  in  very  early  times,  acquired 
the  name  of  Parliament  The  mimicipal  constitution 
of  these  cities  was  wholly  republican.  The  consuls 
were  assisted  by  a  secret  council,  generally  known  as 
the  cred^may  and  by  a  great  council  of  the  people,  or 
Senate,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  citizens,  both 
nominated  by  the  Parliament.  The  smaller  body  ad- 
ministered the  finances,  and  superintended  the  public 
works,  which  still  bear  witness  to  the  munificence, 
public  spirit,  and  taste  of  the  Italian  citizens  of  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries.  The  popular 
council  discussed  the  greater  public  affairs,  and  pre- 
pared laws  for  the  ratification  of  the  Parliament.^ 
The  consuls  convoked  and  presided  over  all  the  coun- 
cils of  the  republic.  For  three  centuries,  several  of 
the  principal  Italian  cities  may  be  regarded  as  model 
republics.  Their  chief  magistrates  were  brave,  liberal, 
and  zealous :  their  citizens  were  public-spirited  and 
patriotic,  uniting  the  traditions  of  Soman  civilisation 
with  the  humanising  influences  of  Christianity.  With 
minds  enlarged  by  commerce  and  the  arts,  invigorated 
by  warlike  enterprise,  and  not  yet  corrupted  by  lux- 
ury, the  citizens  of  the  early  Italian  republics  may 
fitly  be  compared  with  their  renowned  prototypes  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  They  transmitted  few  great 
names,  indeed;  and  history  has  not  rescued  their 
achievements  from  oblivion ;  but  they  have  left  monu- 
ments of  their  greatness  and  public  spirit,  not  unwor- 
thy of  comparison  with  the  immortal  memorials  of 
antiquity.    By  association,   they   acquired   at    once 

1  gHsmondi,  Eist,  des  Bep.  Bat.  i.  365-374  (ed.  1826) ;  Hist,  de  la 
Liberte  en  Italie,  i.  35. 

VOL.  I.-— 13 
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freedom  and  power.  Within  their  own  cities,  they 
combined  for  the  common  good;  and  beyond  their 
walls  they  were  long  able  to  resist  the  monarchs  and 
feudal  lords  who  coveted  their  wealth,  and  were  jeal- 
ous of  their  greatness.  By  respect  for  the  law,  and 
protection  of  property — almost  unknown  elsewhere — 
these  cities  advanced  rapidly  in  population  and  pros- 
perity. In  the  country,  no  man  was  safe  from  robber- 
nobles  :  within  the  city  walls,  law  and  order  were 
maintained  by  the  popular  magistrates.  The  lawless 
violence  of  the  powerful  was  restrained,  and  the  lowly 
were  protected.  If  the  strong  resisted  the  law,  the 
magistrates  were  assisted  by  all  the  citizens  of  the 
republic,  in  enforcing  obedience,  and  punishing  the 
offender. 

With  the  revived  liberties  of  Italy  there  grew  a 
mu     r.x       creative  intellectual  force,  like  that  of  the 

Thought 

embordened  Athenians,  in  the  freshness  of  their  new  de- 

by  liberty.  ' 

velopment.  Men  were  bold  and  confident  in 
their  own  strength :  they  formed  lofty  ideals  of  the 
great  and  beautiful:  they  struck  out  new  paths  for 
genius;  and  they  were  encouraged  in  their  soaring 
aspirations  by  the  passionate  sympathies  of  their  fel- 
low-countrymen. They  were  free  to  venture  upon  the 
widest  fields  of  thought  and  activity,  untrammelled  by 
the  restraints  of  an  artificial  society,  which  casts  the 
minds  of  men  in  a  conventional  mould.  Nature,  re- 
vived and  invigorated,  asserted  its  ascendency  over 
forms  and  traditions.  At  the  same  time,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  raised  the  minds  of  Italian  citizens 
above  their  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  cares  of  mate- 
rial life  :  it  refined  the  manners  of  the  middle  classes ; 
and  it  stimulated  the  invention  and  taste  of  a  cgm- 
mercial  and  manufacturing  people. 
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All  that  is  great  in  the  intellect  and  arts  of  Italy,  is 
associated  with  the  history  of  her  freedom.  Association 
Her  intellectual  supremacy  in  Europe  began  and^f^e-^ 
to  display  itself  at  the  same  period  as  her  ^*^™- 
political  liberties,  and,  for  a  time,  survived  them :  but, 
at  length,  declined  under  the  baneful  pressure  of  des- 
potism. The  picture  of  these  republics  drawn  by 
historians,  attests  the  value  of  liberty  to  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  material  interests  of  mankind.  While 
the  rest  of  Europe  was  slowly  emerging  from  the  bar- 
barism into  which  it  had  sunk  after  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  these  little  States  had  attained  the 
highest  cultivation.  Their  cities  were  adorned  by 
works  of  architecture,  unknown  to  Europe  since  the 
best  days  of  ancient  Eome :  noble  bridges  spanned 
their  rivers  :  public  buildings  and  private  palaces  stiU 
remain  as  monuments  of  the  wealth,  skill,  and  artistic 
genius  of  the  age.  In  more  than  one  of  these  medi- 
aeval cities,  there  are  as  many  palaces  as  in  modem 
London.  In  what  city  out  of  Italy  can  such  monu- 
ments of  the  civil  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury be  found,  as  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  and  the  Loggia 
de'  Lanzi  ?  When  these  noble  edifices  were  raised, 
the  feudal  lords,  north  of  the  Alps,  were  still  building 
gloomy  castles  with  loopholes,  battlements,  and  draw- 
bridges. The  kindred  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting 
were  now  revived;  and  poetry,  after  a  silence  of 
twelve  centuries,  renewed  her  strains  in  the  inspired 
stanzas  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Ariosto.  Philosophy 
and  history  were  also  awakened  from  their  long  slum- 
ber. A  glare  of  intellectual  light  burst  over  Italy, 
while  the  rest  of  Europe  was  in  darkness.^ 

1  Sismondi,  Hiii,  de  la  Liberti  en  Italie,  i.  178  et  seq. 
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Elsewhere,  an  unfruitful  scholastic  theology  was 
Italian  pursued,  as  the  only  study  worthy  of  man- 
cuuure.  Mud  I  but  in  Italy  the  intellect  was  directed 
to  studies  which  promoted  the  great  aims  of  society — 
its  defence  in  war,  its  well-being  and  enjoyment  in 
peace.  The  civil  and  canon  law,  political  science  and 
medicine,  were  cultiyated  with  a  success  renowned 
throughout  Europe. 

Another  great  service  rendered  to  mankind  by  this 
Classical       woudrous  age  was  the  revival  of  classical 

*™^°^'  learning.  To  the  learned  Italians  of  the 
fourteenth  century  we  owe  the  recovery  and  collection 
of  the  great  writings  of  antiquity,  and  that  taste  for 
Greek  and  Boman  literature  which  has  governed  the 
studies  of  succeeding  generations.  It  was  a  worthy 
complement  to  the  intellectual  labours  of  that  ago : 
but,  unhappily,  their  devotion  to  classical  learning  be- 
came excessive,  and  the  fertile  and  original  genius  of 
the  Italians  was  diverted  to  unfruitful  pedantry.  Even 
their  own  elegant  and  musical  language  was  neglected 
for  the  dea^  Latin  of  their  ancestors.^ 

■  In  all  the  arts  conducing  to  the  welfare  and  enjoy- 
usefni  ments  of  mankind,  the  Italians  were  also  far 
in  advance  of  other  countries,  their  only 
rivals  being  the  free  cities  of  Flanders  and  Germany. 
So  skilful  was  the  agriculture  of  Lombardy  and  Tus- 
cany, that,  after  a  lapse  of  five  centuries,  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  lands  formerly  comprised  in  the  territories  of 
these  republics  can  be  distinguished  from  those  which 
continued  under  the  sway  of  the  feudal  lords — the 
former  being  improved  by  embankments,  irrigation, 
and  the  application  of  science  and  capital,  the  latter 

'  Sismondi,  Hiit,  de  la  Liberte  en  Balie,  i.  246,  347. 
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displaying  the  usual  results  of  ignorance  and  neglect^ 
In  commerce  and  manufactures,  their  superiority  was 
no  less  remarkable.  The  merchants  of  Genoa,  Pisa, 
Florence,  and  Venice  supplied  Europe  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  East:  the 
bankers  of  Lombardy  instructed  the  world  in  the 
mysteries  of  finance,  and  foreign  exchanges:  Italian 
artificers  taught  the  workmen  of  other  countries  the 
highest  skill  in  the  manufactures  of  steel,  iron,  bronze, 
silk,  glass,  porcelain,  and  jewelry.  Italian  shops,  with 
their  dazzling  array  of  luxuries,  excited  the  admira- 
tion and  envy  of  foreigners  from  less  favoured  lands. 
Merchants,  growing  rich,  built  noble  palaces  and 
adorned  them  with  the  choicest  works  of  contem- 
porary art.  Never,  since  the  days  of  Athens  and 
Eome,  had  there  been  so  rare  a  combination  of  politi- 
cal liberty  with  intellectual  culture  and  artistic  taste. 
If  it  could  have  survived  the  adverse  influences  which 
threatened  it,  the  general  civilisation  of  Europe  might 
have  been  advanced  by  at  least  a  century. 

The  liberties  of  the  Italian  republics  were  no  less 
favourable  to  public  virtues  than  to  culture,  cwc 
With  them,  as  with  other  free  States,  asso-  p**^®*^*™- 
ciation,  for  the  common  good,  encouraged  patriotism 
and  self-sacrifice,  a  noble  emulation,  courage,  and  con- 
stancy. It  was  by  virtues  and  honourable  public  ser- 
vices, that  men  appealed  to  the  confidence  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  A  small  State  arouses  a  passionate  de- 
votion in  its  citizens.  Within  a  narrow  area,  all  are 
neighbours,  friends,  rivals :  all  have  common  interests 
and  sympathies:  all  feel  the  honour  and  welfare  of 
the  State  as  their  own:  all  share  its  sufferings  and 
reverses :  society  is  a  civic  brotherhood.    It  is  difficult 

Sismondi,  Hist,  de  la  Liberty  en  ItcUie,  i.  178. 
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for  the  subjects  of  a  wide  empire  to  realise  the  emo- 
tions which  filled  the  hearts  of  Greek  and  Italian 
citizens. 

But  if  citizens  were  patriotic  and  devoted,  they  were 
Dtesen-  ^®^  factious  and  turbulent — ^full  of  jealousies 
sions.  j^^  hatreds.     The  State  resembled  a  large 

family  no  less  in  its  affections  and  sympathies^  than 
in  its  dissensions  and  quarrels.  There  were  the  strifes 
of  classes,  the  conflicts  of  political  factions,  and  the 
feuds  of  rival  families.  The  traditions  of  proscription 
in  Eome,  during  the  later  years  of  the  republic  and 
the  empire,  were  not  forgotten  by  the  descendants  of 
Italian  *^®  Bomaus,  who  aspired  to  power  in  the 
republics.  Italian  republics.  Happily  the  death  of  po- 
litical opponents  was  less  sought  than  their  banish- 
ment; and  in  these  small  cities  this  milder  form  of 
proscription  served  its  purpose.^  The  leaders  of  the 
weaker  party  were  driven  out;  and  sometimes  the 
party  itself  en  masse:  to  return,  perhaps  at  no  distant 
day,  and  expel  their  conquerors. 

Before  we  approach  the  history  of  some  of  the  most 
Greek  and  ©Diinent  of  these  republics,  it  may  be  well  to 
r^ubiics  compare  their  general  characteristics  with 
compared,     thosc  of  the  aucicut  Greek  republics,  and  to 

'  Machiavelli,  liowever,  cynically  suggests  that  when  the  punish- 
ment of  death  was  absolutely  necessary,  a  Prince  *  should  abstain 
from  touching  the  property  of  the  condemned  party.  For  certain  it 
is  that  men  sooner  forget  the  death  of  their  relations,  than  the  loss 
of  their  patrimony.* — 11  Principe,  ch.  xvii.  The  same  advice  is 
humorously  given  in  Philip  van  Artevelde : 

Gilbert. —  .  .  .  .  '  Lives,  lives,  my  lord,  take  freely ; 

But  spare  the  lands,  and  burgages,  and  moneys. 
The  father  dead  shall  sleep,  and  be  forgotten ; 
The  patrimony  gone — that  makes  a  wound. 
That's  slow  to  heal :  heirs  are  above-ground  ever.' 
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mark  their  resemblances  and  their  differences.  The 
multiplication  of  city  communities  over  the  whole  of 
the  Italian  peninsula,  affords  a  striking  parallel  to 
the  spread  of  their  Hellenic  prototypes  over  Greece. 
Such  communities  were,  indeed,  the  most  simple  and 
natural  forms  of  free  government,  in  the  early  stages 
of  society.  But  there  were  great  diversities  in  the 
character  of  these  communities,  according  to  the  so- 
ciety and  institutions  of  the  several  States  in  which 
they  were  placed ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  Italian 
cities  may  best  be  illustrated  by  comparing  them  with 
the  examples  of  ancient  Greece. 

In  many  aspects,  the  resemblance  between  the 
Greek  and  Italian  republics  was  remarkable. 
In  Italy,  as  in  Greece,  every  city  was  the  r^n-^ 
centre  of  an  active  social  and  political  life. 
Their  citizens  were  zealous  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
monwealth :  sharing  in  its  internal  government :  for- 
ward in  its  defence  against  its  enemies  :  instinct  with 
a  passionate  patriotism.  In  Italy,  as  in  Greece,  these 
city  communities  were  far  in  advance  of  contemporary 
States,  in  culture  and  accomplishments.  There  were 
contests  between  nobles  and  the  people  :  in  some  an 
oligarchy  prevailed:  in  others  democracy  long  con- 
tinued in  the  ascendant  These  conflicting  princi- 
ples were  espoused  by  rival  republics,  and  became 
their  rallying  cries  in  alliances  and  wars.  Greek  and 
Italian  cities  alike  guarded  the  rights  of  citizenship 
with  jealousy, — even  the  most  democratic  States,  like 
Athens  and  Florence,  insisting  upon  limitations  of 
the  franchise.*    Both  had  their  allied  and  subject 

*The  Italian  republics,  like  the  Greek  icoXeti,  'consisted  of  a 
small  body  of  burghers,  who  alone  had  the  privilege  of  govern- 
ment, together  with  a  large  population,  who,  though  they  paid 
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cities.  Both  were  ever  at  war  with  their  neighbours. 
In  both,  citizen  soldiers  graduaUy  gave  place  to  mer- 
cenary troops.  Both  alike  fell  under  the  rule  of  con- 
querors. And,  lastly,  by  a  rare  coincidence,  the  glo- 
rious history  of  both  was  comprised  in  about  the  like 
period  of  three  hundred  years. 

Alike  in  Greece  and  in  Italy,  the  republics,  instead 
of  establishing  wide  confederations  for  mutual  defence 
and  protection,  wasted  their  strength  and  resources 
in  disastrous  conflicts.  Hence  Greece,  weakened  and 
divided,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  Macedon  and  Borne. 
The  Italian  republics  fell  still  more  easily  before  the 
arms  of  emperors  and  kings.  United  they  might  have 
struggled  more  successfully  for  their  independence: 
but  divided,  their  cities  were  easily  recovered  by 
sovereigns,  from  whose  predecessors  municipal  fran- 
chises  had  been  wrested. 

But  the  conditions  under  which  the  ancient  and  the 

mediaeval  republics  were   founded  and  gov-  ' 

Different  •  .  •  .  i 

conditions    cmed,  were  widely  different.     The  entire  soil 

of  Greek 

anditJiiian  of  Grccce  was  occupicd  by  its  little  States. 
They  had  no  kings  or  princes  as  neighbours : 
they  owed  allegiance  to  no  other  powers.  But  the 
republics  of  Italy  were  founded  within  the  domains 
of  existing  monarchies :  they  were  surrounded  by  the 
territories  of  larger  States,  and  of  powerful  feudal 
chiefs — dukes,  marquesses,  and  counts.  Hence  th6y 
never  enjoyed  complete  political  independence.  They 
were  free  municipalities,  rather  than  sovereign  Statea 

taxes  and  shared  the  commercial  and  social  advantages  of  the  city, 
had  no  voice  in  its  administration.  Citizenship  was  hereditary  in 
those  families  by  whom  it  had  once  been  acquired,  and  was  guarded 
jealously  against  unqualified  persons.'— Symonds,  Age  of  tJie  Depots, 
128. 
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Higher  powers,  from  whom  they  had  received  their 
franchises,  still  claimed  sovereignty  over  them.  Pow- 
erful neighbours  threatened  and  controlled  them. 
The  Greek  cities  waged  war  upon  one  another,  and 
were  endangered  by  foreign  enemies.  The  Italian 
cities  indulged  in  the  like  warlike  rivalry :  they  were 
no  less  exposed  to  foreign  enemies,  and  they  were 
further  subject  to  the  violence  of  monarchs  and  feudal 
princes,  on  their  own  native  soiL 

There  were  also  essential  diversities  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Greek  and  Italian  society,  which  af- 
fected  the  destinies  of  their  respective  States.  Italian  eoci- 
Greek  citizens  were  landed  proprietors,  in- 
dependent of  trades  and  handicrafts.  Italian  citizens 
were  merchants,  traders,  and  artificers.  In  Greece 
they  had  ever  been  free :  they  were  trained  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  freedom ;  and  they  were  usually  the  owners 
of  slaves.  In  Italy,  they  were  the  children  of  vassals 
and  serfs,  and  were  repressed  by  traditions  of  many 
ages  of  servitude.  In  Greece  they  had  abundant 
leisure  for  culture,  and  public  affairs;  in  Italy,  they 
were  busy  in  the  counting-house  and  the  shop.  In 
Greece,  men  became  citizens  by  right  of  birth  and 
property :  in  Italy,  by  enrolment  in  the  trade-guilds 
of  their  city.  In  Greece,  they  strove  to  excel  in  ath- 
letic sports,  in  disputation,  and  oratory,  every  citizen 
being  prepared  to  become  a  soldier  and  a  statesman : 
in  Italy,  they  were  contented  to  grow  rich,  and  to 
revel  indolently  in  the  genius  of  their  poets  and  art- 
ists. In  Greece,  they  were  regularly  trained  to  mili- 
tary service :  in  Italy,  their  levies  were  designed  for 
defence  rather  than  for  active  war.  The  Greeks  had 
all  the  vigour  and  confidence  of  a  youthful  and  pro- 
gressive society:  the  Italians*  were  slowly  recover- 
13* 
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ing  from  the  ignorance  and  inertness  of  the  dark  ages. 
Above  all,  the  genius  of  Greece  surpassed  that  of 
Italj;  and  its  original  fire  outshone  the  rekindled 
embers  of  the  revivaL  In  short,  society  was  stronger 
and  more  advanced  in  Greece  than  in  Italy;  and  bet- 
ter qualified  to  assert  its  claims  to  political  power. 

The  relations  of  the  nobles  with  the  people  differed 
no  less  than  other  conditions  of  Greek  and 
Italian  Italian  society.  In  the  one,  they  were  only 
the  largest  landowners :  superior,  indeed,  to 
the  general  body  of  citizens,  and  exercising  a  greater 
influence,  but  yet  members  of  the  same  privileged 
class.  They  sought  ascendency  by  deeds  of  valour 
in  the  field,  by  eloquence  in  the  agora,  and  by  a  gen- 
erous use  of  their  richea  In  the  other,  they  were 
feudal  chiefs  who  had  been  driven  to  share  the  for- 
tunes of  the  burghers:  but  who  despised  their  new 
allies,  with  hereditary  pride,  as  a  base-bom  herd  of 
traders  and  artisans — ^fit  to  be  ruled  and  plundered  as 
of  old.  They  were  of  a  different  order  from  that  of 
their  fellow-citizens ;  and  were  accustomed  to  assert 
their  power  by  force  and  violence.  In  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  republic,  such  nobles  were  its  worthi- 
est champions :  but  when  they  aimed  at  usurpation, 
their  fellow-citizens  were  too  often  unequal  to  contend 
against  them.  In  Greece,  there  had  been  constant 
feuds  between  nobles  and  their  fellow-citizens :  but  in 
Italy,  such  feuds  were  fraught  with  graver  dangers. 
With  society  weaker  than  that  of  Greece,  and  with 
nobles  stronger  and  more  violent,  the  Italian  repub- 
lics laboured  under  serious  discouragements  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  liberties. . 

Again,  in  Greece  the  society  of  each  little  State  had 
long  been  peacefully  settled  in  its  narrow  boundaries ; 
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and  its   laws  and    customs  were  familiar  to  every 
citizen.     In  Italy,  the  disturbed   condition  ^.     ,     ^ 

•''  -I      .    M    Disorders  in 

of  society,  after  frequent  invasions  and  civil  i^.^"^ 

•^^  J-,  ^  cities. 

wars,  and  the   continual  conflicts  between 
the  feudal  lords  and  the  cities,  perpetuated  disorders, 
which  provoked  repression  by  the   strong  hand  of 
power,  and  led  to  restraints  upon  civil  liberty. 

The  Italian  republics,  resembling  the  Greek  and 
Boman  States  in  freedom,  in  learning,  in  arts  Rarity  of 
and  accomplishments,  were  yet  strangely  fhe^iSiSm^ 
wanting  in  one  of  the  first  arts  of  a  free  '^p^wics. 
State.  In  Greece  and  Bome,  oratory  had  been  the 
principal  source  of  popular  power.  To  persuade  sen- 
ates and  sway  the  multitude,  had  been  the  gift  of 
the  greatest  soldiers  and  statesmen  of  antiquity :  but 
in  the  Italian  republics,  we  seek  in  vain  for  a  single 
orator.  There  were  preachers  and  jurists,  skilled  in 
dialectics :  but  even  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
Italian  genius  was  greatest  in  the  kindred  pursuits  of 
poetry,  history,  and  philosophy,  there  were  no  orators, 
in  public  life,  to  lead  Italian  citizens  in  the  paths 
of  liberty  and  patriotism.  There  was  a  passionate 
J)ublic  spirit  in  the  Italian  cities :  but  it  found  expres- 
sion in  the  imaginative  verses  of  their  poets,  not  in 
the  stirring  appeals  of  their  orators.  Vague  senti- 
ments and  aspirations  were  encouraged,  rather  than 
practical  aims  and  purposes.  Arnold  of  Brescia,  Bi- 
enzi,  Jacob  de  Bussolari  of  Pavia,  and  Savonarola, 
were  the  only  men  whose  eloquence  stirred  the  peo- 
ple to  great  political  achievements.  And  of  these, 
three  were  monks,  and  one  a  political  enthusiast. 
The  rulers  and  statesmen  of  Italy  rarely  attempted  to 
wield  the  most  effective  instrument  of  popular  gov- 
ernment; and  this  shortcoming  was  one  of  the  causes 
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of  failure  in  the  republican  institutions  of  Italy.  Np 
people  were  more  gifted  with  a  natural  genius  for 
eloquence:  but  the  political  and  social  condfition  of 
their  country  discouraged  its  exercise.  The  nobles 
were  ever  ready  to  fly  to  arms:  the  people  were 
prompt  to  repel  force  with  force.  If  leaders  of  rival 
parties  could  have  met  in  the  public  place,  prepared 
to  persuade  their  fellow-citizens  by  appeals  to  their 
reason  and  judgment,  peace  might  have  been  pre- 
served, and  liberty  protected.  But  the  lawless  habits 
of  feudal  society  prevailed  over  the  peaceful  conten- 
tions of  free  political  life ;  and  liberty  perished  under 
the  perils  of  anarchy.  Feudalism  had  been  the  great- 
est obstacle  to  the  growth  of  the  republics,  and  was 
the  chief  cause  of  their  ultimate  ruin. 

Among  the  most  illustrious  of  these  republics  was 
Venice  •  its  *^^*  ^^  Venice.  It  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
antiquity.  cieut :  it  maintained  its  independence  for  the 
longest  period ;  and  it  assumed  more  of  the  character 
of  an  European  State,  than  any  of  its  rivals.  It  was 
older,  by  seven  hundred  years,  than  the  Lombard 
republics,  and  it  survived  them  for  three  centuries. 
It  witnessed  the  fall  of  the  Boman  empire:  it  saw- 
Italy  occupied  by  Odoacer,  by  Charlemagne,  and  by 
Napoleon. 

From  very  early  times,  this  little  maritime  State 
Its  early  had  a  municipal  constitution.  Assemblies 
istory.  ^£  ^^  people  in  each  of  the  towns  and  isles 
of  which  it  was  composed,  elected  their  own  magis- 
trates, or  tribunes,  and  discussed  their  local  affairs. 
Sometimes  the  tribunes  of  the  several  isles  met  to 
consider  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  whole  . 
republic.  Such  a  constitution  was  free  :  but  it  was 
wanting  in  unity  and  force;  and  in  697  A.D.,  a  Doge 
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was  first  elected  as  chief  magistrate,  for  life,  to  whom 
were  given  most  of  the  attributes  of  a  king.^  He 
chose  his  own  councillors  :  he  appointed  all  the  of- 
ficers of  the  republic  :  he  treated  with  foreign  States, 
for  peace  or  war.  Ample  as  were  these  powers,  they 
failed  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  many  of  the  doges, 
who  claimed  the  absolute  power  of  iyrants.  The  free 
citizens  revolted  against  their  usurpations,  and  over- 
threw  them.  Some  of  these  too  ambitious  doges  for« 
feited  their  lives  in  their  struggles  for  power.*  When 
order  was  restored,  the  organisation  of  the  ^  ^ 
govemment  became  compact  and  powerful-  *""**• 
approaching  more  to  the  aristocratic  than  to  the 
popular  type  of  republics.  The  patrician  families 
contended  for  power ;  and  their  rival  pretensions 
were  espoused  by  the  people  :  but  from  an  early 
period,  the  rule  of  the  patricians  was  practically 
supreme. 

St.  Markj  whose  bones  were  brought  from  Alexan- 
dria, was  adopted  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  8t.  Mark. 
republic  :  his  effigy,  or  that  of  his  lion,  was  ®®  ^'^* 
stamped  upon  its  coins,  and  emblazoned  on  its  stan- 
dards ;  and  the  name  of  the  saint  became  the  rally- 
ing-cry  of  the  Yenetians,  in  peace  and  war,  and  the 
emblem  of  their  patriotism  and  ambition.' 

The  position  of  Venice  naturally  brought  her  into 

'  DOGB.     '  I  cannot  call  it  commonwealth. 

Nor  kingdom,  which  hath  neither  prince  nor  people. 
But  all  the  sins  of  the  old  Spartan  state. 
Without  its  virtues, — temperance  and  valour,' 

Byron's  Marino  FcUiero. 
'  Sismondi,  Hist,  des.  Rep.  BcU.  i.  298-313  ;  Sandi,  Staria  delta  Rep. 
di  Venezia,  1.  2. 

^  Sismondi,  HigC,  des  Rep,  Ral.  i.  317 ;  Dam,  Eist.  de  Venise, 
livr.  1. 11. 
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extended  relations  with  other  States.    By  sea   she 

carried  on  commerce  with  the  Eastern  Em- 
its ex-  .  1       •  1      1  *  -r     1 

laSons  ^     P^^®'  ^      ^^  coasts  of  Italy  and  the  Me- 

diterranean. By  land,  she  had  an  extensive 
trade  with  the  north  of  Italy.  She  was  the  entrepdt 
of  the  products,  and  of  the  commerce,  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West  The  riches  of  the  world  were  displayed 
in  her  shops  and  warehouses  ;  and  she  founded  manu- 
factures of  her  own.  But  peaceful  intercourse  was 
often  disturbed  by  war ; '  and  Venice  sent  forth  her 
armies  against  rival  Italian  cities,  and  her  fleets  from 
the  Adriatic  to  Syria  and  Egypi  She  made  con- 
quests in  Istria  and  Dalmatia,^  and  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  She  contended  with  Grenoa 
and  Pisa  for  the  empire  of  the  seas.  The  'maritime 
enterprise  of  these  three  republics  developed  the 
vigour,  wealth,  and  intelligence  of  their  citizens,  and 
encouraged  their  love  of  liberty.  But  their  rivalry, 
far  from  conducing  to  their  mutual  interests,  degene- 
rated into  vindictive  jealousies  and  disastrous  wars. 
Early  in  the  twelfth  century,  however,  they  united 
their  naval  forces,  and  fought  together  in  the  cru- 
sades.^ Each  of  these  maritime  republics  established 
confederations  of  free  cities,  subject  to  the  chief  State, 
like  the  allies  of  Athens  and  Lacedsemon,  in  ancient 
Greece. 

Venice  continued  to  advance,  for  ages,  in  prosperity 
Its  aristo-  ^^^  power ;  and  was  ruled,  with  vigour  and 
cracy.  singular  consistency  of  purpose,  by  her  aris- 

tocracy.  While  in  other  States  the  nobles  were  setting 

^  In  997,  the  Doge  assnmed  the  title  of  '  Duke  of  Venice  and  Dal- 
matia '  (Sismondi,  Hist,  de  la  Libert^  en  ItcUie,  43). 

3  Sismondi,  Mst,  des  Rep,  Ital.  i.  839,  383 ;  JEKst  de  la  LibertS  en 
Italie,  43 ;  Dam,  Hist  de  Yenise,  livr.  ii.  iy. 
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themselves  above  the  law,  and  making  themselves 
odious  to  the  citizens,  by  their  arrogance,  the  nobility 
of  Venice — ^the  most  ancient  in  Europe,  inheriting 
their  honours  from  the  Boman  Empire — ^were  orderly 
and  loyal  subjects  of  the  republic.  They  had  no  for- 
tified castles  :  but  dwelt  in  stately  palaces,  which, 
rising  from  the  waters,  still  adorn  this  most  singular 
and  picturesque  of  cities.  They  maintained  no  bands 
of  turbulent  followers :  they  did  not  presume  to  op- 
pose  the  execution  of  the  law :  but  took  their  part, 
as  peaceful  citizens,  in  the  public  service.  So  far 
from  being  excluded  from  the  magistracy,  as  in  Flo- 
rence and  other  cities,^  they  won'  the  popular  favour 
by  their  modest  bearing,  and  by  a  temperate  exercise 
of  the  offices  in  which  they  served,  until  they  gradu- 
ally acquired  all  the  power  of  the  State.  By  acting  as 
the  servants  of  the  republic,  they  became  its  masters. 
At  first  the  Doge's  power  was  only  controlled  by 
assemblies  of  the  people.  In  1032,  he  was  j^  govem- 
obliged  to  consult  a  council  of  illustrious  ™®°^- 
citizens,  chosen  by  himself,  and  called  Pregadi.  In 
1172  a  Great  Council  was  established,  which  for 
more  than  a  century  continued  the  dominant  power 
in  the  State.  Though  chosen  annually,  its  members 
were  re-elected  from  the  leading  families,  and  became 
almost  an  hereditary  body.  From  the  Council,  a 
Committee  of  Sixty  was  chosen  to  advise  the  Doge, 
under  the  title  of  The  Senate,  to  which  other  magis- 
trates were  added ;  and  this  senate  now  became  the 
deliberative  assembly  of  the  State.*    In  1297  a  de- 

'  See  infra,  pp.  807,  314,  317,  824. 

'  Rawdon  Brown's  Preface  to  Calendar  of  Venetian  State  Papers, 
xiii.  et  seq.  The  Venetian  senate,  in  imitation  of  the  Boman,  took 
the  name  of  Conscript  Fathers. 
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cree  was  passed^  for  restricting  admission  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Great  Council,  by  which  the  annual 
election  was  discontinued  and  a  close  hereditary 
chamber  was  founded.  Henceforth  the  republic  was 
entirely  aristocratic.  In  1311,  the  celebrated 
councu        Council  of  Ten  was  established.^    This  pow- 

of  Ten 

erful  body,  which  henceforth  governed  the 
State  with  power  little  less  than  absolute,  was  wholly 
aristocratic ;  and  its  administration  displayed  that 
ambition,  prudence,  and  statecraft  which  secured  for 
the  Venetian  republic  a  place,  among  the  States  of 
Europe,  far  above  its  real  importance. 

Venice  affords  the  only  example  of  a  close  aristo- 
Merits  and  ^^T^^^Jy  Controlled  neither  by  king  nor  people, 
the^aristo-  succcssfuUy  ruling  a  State  for  centuries ;  and 
cracy.  j^  illustrates,  at  once,  the  evils  and  the  merits 

of  such  a  government.  On  one  hand,  it  was  despotic, 
suspicious,  cunning,  treacherous,  and  cruel :  it  was 
tainted  by  all  the  vices  of  absolutism.  Every  citizen 
held  his  life  at  the  mercy  of  hidden  enemies  and  de- 
lators. No  scheme  more  repugnant  to  liberty  and 
justice  was  ever  devised  by  despots.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  singularly  bold,  firm,  steadfast,  and  con- 
sistent :  it  was  severe  in  its  patriotism :  prompt  in 
resolution :  vigorous  in  action :  princely  in  its  ambi- 
tion and  pretensions :  stately  in  its  civic  grandeur.^ 
Merciless  to  rivals  and  opponents,  it  was  gentle  to  the 

^  '  La  Serrata  del  Maggior  Consiglio. ' 

*  It  actually  consisted  of  seventeen  members — ^viz.,  the  Doge,  ten 
elected  annually  by  the  Great  Council,  and  six  by  the  Signoria. 

'  Philippe  de  Commines  gives  a  picturesque  account  of  his  em- 
bassy to  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  says  :  '  C'est 
la  plus  triomphante  cite,  que  i'aye  iamais  veuS,  et  qui  plus  fait 
d'honneurs  a  Ambassadeurs  et  estrangers,  et  qui  plus  sagement  se 
gouveme '  {Mem,  vii.  ch.  15). 
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people  :  prudent  in  the  management  of  the  finances : 
impartial  in  the  administration  of  justice;  and  en- 
lightened in  its  care  of  the  social  and  material  welfare 
of  the  community.^ 

Venice  has  often  been  compared  with  Sparta ;  and 
undoubtedly  some  analogies  are  to  be  dis-  Venice  and 
covered  in  the  constitutions  and  destinies  of  ®p"^- 
these  States.  Both  were  close  aristocracies :  both 
were  remarkable  for  their  tenacity  of  purpose,  their 
secresy,  and  the  long  duration  of  their  power.  Both 
were  less  given  to  culture  than  their  more  democratic 
contemporaries.  In  Sparta  the  Ephors  gradually  en- 
croached upon  the  powers  of  the  kings  and  senate :  in 
Venice  the  Council  of  Ten  usurped  the  government  of 
the  State.  But  Sparta,  as  well  from  its  geographical 
position,  as  from  its  narrow  policy,  discouraged  com- 
merce :  while  Venice,  from  its  maritime  situation, 
and  natural  instincts,  was  pre-eminently  commercial. 
Hence  arose  important  differences  in  the  character 
and  policy  of  the  two  republics.  The  one  was  jealous, 
and  exclusive  in  its  international  sympathies  :  the 
other  was  liberal  and  expansive,  holding  free  converse 
with  all  nations,  and  aiding  in  the  civilisation  of  the 
world. 

Pisa  acquired  her  liberty  in  the  tenth  century,  and, 
after   the  custom  of  Italian  cities,  elected  ^, 
consuls.     So  active  were  her  citizens  in  com- 
merce and  maritime  adventure,  that,  for  a  long  time, 
she  took  the  lead  of  Genoa  in  population,  in  wealth, 
in  enterprise,  and  in  military  prowess.^ 

Genoa,  on  the  sea-coast,  and  with  a  safe  and  con- 

'  Sismondi,  HUt  des  Rep.  Ital.  iv.  340-360 ;  Mst,  de  la  Liberti  en 
ItcUie,  i.  193 ;  Daru,  Hist  de  Venise. 
«  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Bep.  Mi.  i.  336-338. 
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yenient  port,  held  a  position  more  fayonrable  to  mari- 
Qeno«  time  enterprise  than  Pisa,  and  eventoally 
^^^•^-  outstripped  her  in  commerce,  and  rained 
her  in  war.  Like  other  cities,  she  was  ruled  by  con- 
suls,  elected  annually  by  the  people.  They  were 
alternately  four  and  six  in  number :  their  respectiye 
duties  were  defined ;  and,  on  retiring  from  office,  they 
rendered  an  account  of  their  services  to  the  people.^ 
Other  magistrates  were  also  elected  annually,  as 
judges,  whose  functions  were  purely  judicial,  and  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  consuls.  There  was  further  a 
council  or  senate,  to  assist  the  consids,  which,  how- 
ever, rarely  met.  The  people  also  took  their  part  in 
the  goyemment,  by  assembling,  in  parUament,  npon 
the  public  place,  where  they  heard  the  reports  of  their 
magistrates,  and  deUberated  upon  public  affairs.^ 

In  this  way  the  laws  of  Genoa  were  administered : 
itsiegiBi^  tut  her  scheme  of  legislation  was  singular. 
^®°'  In  the  republics  of  antiquity,  and  in  the  free 

States  of  modem  Europe,  the  people  have  been  not 
less  jealous  of  the  imaking  of  laws,  than  of  their  exe- 
cution :  but  in  Genoa,  a  free  people  took  no  part  in 
the  passing  of  laws,  in  which  their  lives  and  liberties 
were  concerned,  but  surrendered  themselves  blindly 
to  the  lawyers.  From  time  to  time,  the  republic  ap- 
pointed ten  or  fifteen  jurists,  learned  in  the  codes  of 
Justinian,  as  *  correctors  of  the  laws.'  The  principles 
of,  imperial  jurisprudence  were  naturally  adverse  to 
liberty;  and  lawgivers  of  that  school  were  not  in- 
clined to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people.  Genoa, 
and  other  republics  which  entrusted  legislative  powers 
to  their  jurists,  too  often  found  that  the  experts  of 

*  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Bep.  Ital,  i.  341. 
« Ibid.  i.  843. 
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Boman  law  were  the  friends  of  emperors  and  princes, 
and  not  the  advocates  of  freedom.  A  free  people 
should  make  its  own  laws,  and  jealously  watch  their 
administration. 

Tet  was  the  government  of  Gtenoa  otherwise  pure- 
ly democratic.    Having  conquered  Pisa,  it  The  nobles 
became  the  successful  rival  of  Venice,  in  <>' Genoa. 
commerce  and  in  war.      A  democracy  measured  its 
strength  against  an  aristocracy,  and  was  vic- 
torious.    But  these  triumphs  were  not  ob- 
tained without  the  aid  of  nobles.    The  Genoese  were 
the  boldest  and  most  skilful  sailors  of  Italy :  but  they 
wanted  leaders;  and  these  were  found,  not  among 
their  own  industrious  citizens,  but  in  the  warlike  no- 
bles of  the  Riviera — the  Dorias,  the  Spinolas,  the 
Grimaldis  and  the  Fieschis.     The  turbulence  of  these 
noble  families,  in  time  of  peace,  had  led  to  their  ex- 
clusion from  the  magistracy :  but  when  all  the  ener- 
gies of  the  republic  were  strained  by  its  wars  with 
Pisa  and  Venice,  it  entrusted  its  fleets  to  the  com- 
mand of  noble  admirals,  who,  however  dangerous  to 
order  and  civil  liberty,  in  peace,  were  ever  victori- 
ous in  war.^  . 

Devoted  as  they  were  to  liberty,  the  Genoese  were 
so  wearied  with  the  civil  wars  provoked  by  ^^^^ 
the  rivalries  of  noble  families,  that,  in  1339, 
they  followed  the  example  of  Venice,  and  ^^• 
elected  a  doge.    It  was  their  aim  to  give  force  to  the 
executive,  without  impairing  liberty ;  and,  at  first,  the 
experiment  appears  to  have  been  successful^     But 
in  1353,  in  order  to  retrieve  a  reverse  to  their  arms, 
in  their  long  contest  with  Venice,  they  surrendered 

'  Sismondi,  SMt  de  la  Liberti  m  ItcUie,  i.  ^3. 
« Ibid.  i.  234,  268. 
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their  liberties  to  Archbishop  Jean  Visconti,  Signor 
of  Milan.  They  made  terms  with  their  new  ruler : 
but  in  the  crafty  and  resolute  churchman  they  found 

a  tyrant. 
Milan  claimed  great  antiquity  among  Italian  cities. 
It  had  been  the  residence  of  some  of  the 
^^*^*  later  Roman  emperors,  and  was  the  see  of  an 
ancient  archbishopric.  In  population  and  wealth  it 
was  the  first  city  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy;  and 
in  the  eleventh  century,  under  the  inspiration  of  its 
warlike  archbishop,  it  became  foremost  in  military 
prowess.  Its  forces,  preceded  in  the  field  by  a  tri- 
umphal car — ^known  as  the  carrocdo — ^bearing  the  stan- 
dard of  the  republic,  and  a  figure  of  Christ  upon  the 
cross,  and  drawn  by  four  pairs  of  oxen,  were  renowned 
for  their  steadfast  valour.  They  consisted  chiefly  of 
infantry — as  best  suited  to  the  slow  movements  of  the 
carrocck) ;  and  this  force,  being  recruited  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens,  gave  an  advantage  to  the 
commonalty  over  the  nobles,  whose  strength  lay  in 
cavalry.  This  superiority,  however,  was  not  long 
maintained :  for  when  the  cavalry  were  afterwards  clad 
in  impregnable  armour,  and  charged  their  enemies 
in  serried  ranks,  the  infantry  of  the  burghers  was  no 
longer  a  match  for  the  more  costly  forces  of  the  no- 
bles.^ But  the  citizens  fought  many  hard  battles  with 
their  own  nobles ;  and  maintained  their  popular  con- 
stitution at  home :  while  taking  the  lead  of  their  rivals 
of  Pavia,  they  established  their  supremacy  in  Lombar- 
dy,^ and  were  destined  to  take  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  struggles  of  the  Italians  for  liberty. 

1  Sismondi,  Hint,  des  Bep.  ItcU.  iii.  253-258. 
'Ibid.  ch.  vi.  xii. 
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But  above  all  these  cities  was  the  incomparable 
Florence.^  Founded,  according  to  its  tra-  Florence 
ditions,  as  a  Eoman  colony,  by  the  Dictator  ^b J^^^^f 
Sulla,  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  ^®°- 
and  rebuilt  by  Charlemagne.^  It  grew,  by  successive 
additions,  until  the  circuit  of  its  walls,  crowned  by 
seventy  towers,  extended  over  nearly  six  miles.  It 
stood  in  one  of  the  fairest  spots  of  the  fair  land  of 
Italy.  In  the  sunny  valley  of  the  Amo,  on  the  south 
of  the  Apennines,  the  soil  and  climate  were  luxu- 
riant The  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  fig-tree  flourished ; 
and  the  fertile  plains  yielded  rich  harvests  to  the  easy 
labours  of  the  husbandman.  The  Florentines  gazed 
upon  a  scene  of  exhilarating  beauty.  The  purple 
slopes  of  the  Apennines,  clothed  with  the  chestnut^ 
the  cork-tree,  the  mulbdrry,  and  the  cypress;  the 
heights  of  Fiesole,  the  winding  Amo,  the  rich  vegeta- 
tion of  its  flowery  vale,  the  hill  of  San  Miniato,  and 
the  sharp  ridges  of  Carrara,  formed  a  picture  which 
could  not  fail  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  nature, 
and  a  creative  sense  of  the  beautiful.  It  was  the 
natural  destiny  of  Florence  to  be  the  birthplace  of 
poetry  and  ai^t,  and  the  home  of  the  Italian  revivaL 
Its  situation  was  no  less  propitious  to  the  material 
prosperity  of  its  citizens.  Enriched  by  the  generous 
bounties  of  the  soil,  the  Amo  opened  to  them  the 
commerce  of  Pisa,  and  the  sea  ;  while  their  central 
position  facilitated  an  active  intercourse  with  all 
parts  of  Italy.  And  so  this  favoured  city  flourished 
in  commerce  and  manufactures,  in  riches,  and  in  cul- 

^  '  Of  all  the  fairest  cities  of  the  earth 

None  is  so  fair  as  Florence/ — Rogers,  JRcUp. 
'  MachiaveUi,  Istoria  Ftarentine,  b.  ii.  ch.  i.;  Sismondi,..!Zw^.  dea 
Bep,  Hal.  ii.  324. 
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ture.  Its  streets  were  adorned  with  churches,  palaces, 
and  towers :  its  flood-swollen  river  was  embanked 
with  quays,  and  spanned  with  picturesque  bridges. 
Its  spirited  and  enlightened  citizens  aspired  to  raise 
their  fair  city  to  the  honours  of  an  Italian  Athens. 

And  truly,  if  Venice  may  be  compared  with  Sparta, 
Florence  Florcuce  may  fitly  bear  comparison  with  the 
^™p*^^  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  republics.  While 
Athens.  Venice  was  ruled  by  a  close  oligarchy,  Flor- 
ence displayed,  throughout  every  change  in  her  con- 
stitution and  fortunes,  a  passionate  love  of  liberty. 
The  government  was  popular,  and  its  principles  were 
democratic  In  character,  the  Florentines  bore  a 
singular  resemblance  to  the  Athenians.  They  ex- 
celled all  the  people  of  Italy  in  intellectual  gifts. 
They  were  quick,  lively,  and  impressionable,  keen  in 
wit  and  raillery,  imaginative,  subtle  —  with  a  rare 
aptitude  for  culture,  and  a  natural  taste  for  the  arts. 
Their  creative  genius  revealed  itself  in  poetry,  letters, 
philosophy,  painting,  and  architecture.  Their  tem- 
perament disposed  them  to  gaiety  and  pleasure.  U 
somewhat  volatile  in  private  life,  yet,  in  public  affairs, 
they  displayed  a  wise  foresight,  and  carried  out  their 
designs  with  vigour  and  constancy.^  Florence,  like 
Athens,  united  the  highest  culture  with  the  strongest 
political  instincts.  She  was  at  once  foremost  in  in- 
tellectual resources,  and  in  freedom.  Her  city  was 
adorned  with  the  noblest  monuments  of  Italian  art : 
her  society  was  the  resort  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  and  artists.  In  her  policy  and  alliances,  she 
struggled  for  the  maintenance  of  Italian  liberties :  but 
she  acted  the  part  of  tyrant  over  subject  cities  like 

'      '  Sismondi,  EUt,  des  B^.  JM.  v.  106-168. 
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Pisa,  Arezzo,  Volterra,  Lucca,  and  Sienna.  To  com- 
pare Florence  with  Athens  is  no  historic  fancy :  but, 
allowing  for  differences  of  time  and  country,  these 
memorable  cities  may  justly  be  regarded  as  con- 
spicuous parallels,  in  culture,  in  freedom,  and  in 
policy. 

Florence,  like  other  Italian  cities,  was  governed  in 
early  times  by  consuls,  chosen  from  the  prin-  its  consti- 
cipal  citizens,  and  by  a  Senate,  of  a  hundred  ^*  ^°* 
members.  But  the  neighbouring  nobles  and  land- 
owners being  enrolled  as  citizens,  acquired  entire 
control  over  the  government^  In  1215,  a  Guelph  and 
Ghibeline  feud  divided  the  nobles  into  two  hostile 
factions ;  and  after  thirty-three  years  of  civil  war,  the 
Guelphs  were  driven  out  of  the  city.  The  nobles  were 
thus  weakened,  while  the  citizens,  familiarised  with 
war,  and  accustomed  to  assert  their  authority  over 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  now  gained  the  ascen- 
dant Meanwhile,  they  had  increased  in  wealth  and 
enlightenment,  but  still  retained  the  simple  and  frugal 
habits  of  their  forefathers.*  Such  men  as  these,  goad- 
ed by  further  trdubles  and  oppression,  were  soon  to 
found  an  advanced  democracy.^ 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  chief  Italian  cities,  we 
must  now  revert  to  their  general  history. 

Early  in  the  twelfth   century,  the  most  powerful 
of  the  cities,  not  contented  with  the  limited  ^^^^  ^^^.^^ 
field  of  their  own  rule,  were  ambitious,  like  Jjjf^j*®*' 
the  Greek  republics,  of  reducing  their  neigh- 

'  In  1207  a  foreign  podestd  was  chosen  to  carry  ont  tlie  orders  of 
the  city,  and  for  the  administration  of  justice. 

«  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Bep.  Ital.  iii.  169 ;  citing  ViUani,  Siorie  Ftor, 
lib.  vi.  ch.  Ixx. 

'  See  infra,  p.  317. 
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hours  to  an  alliance.  Without  depriving  their  allies 
of  their  liberties,  they  forced  upon  them  a  perpetual 
league,  offensive  and  defensive,  by  which  they  were 
bound  to  follow  the  standards  of  the  dominant  city,  in 
all  its  wars.  The  cities  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy  were 
ranged  under  the  rival  cities  of  Milan  and  Pavia :  the 
cities  of  Piedmont  under  Turin :  the  cities  of  Tuscany 
under  Florence :  the  cities  south  of  the  Po  under  Bo- 
logna.^ They  needed  all  the  strength  that  union 
could  give  to  their  divided  forces :  for  their  liberties 
were  threatened  by  foreign  enemies  and  domestic  foes. 
The  first  great  blow  to  the  liberties  of  the  Italian 

cities  was  dealt  by  the  emperor,  Frederick 
Barbarossa.   Barbarossa.     Milan,  and  many  of  the  fairest 

cities  of  Lombardy  and  the  north  of  Italy, 
were  besieged  and  pillaged,  and  often  burned  by 
his  savage  soldiery.  Not  content  with  plunder  and 
subsidies,  he  also  abridged  their  most  cherished  liber- 
ties. At  the  diet  of  Boncaglia,  he  deprived  their  pop- 
ular consuls  of  their  judicature,  which  he  entrusted  to 

a  single  podestd,  chosen  by  himself ;  and  he 

forbade  them  to  make  separate  peace  or  war. 
The  brave  Milanese  drove  out  their  new  magistrate 
with  insults,  and  flew  to  arms;  and,  aided  by  the 
heroic  citizens  of  Crema,  resisted,  for  three  years,  the 
superior  forces  of  the  emperor.  He  banished  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Milan,  rich  and  poor,  destroyed  their 
houses,  and  rased  the  walls  of  their  city.  Even  in 
the  cities  which  had  been  friendly  or  neutral,  his 
podestds  were  mere  instruments  of  misrule  and  extor- 
tion. Fortunately  for  the  people,  there  was  rivalry 
between  the  emperor  and  the  Pope ;  and  the  latter, 

'  Sismondi,  Hist,  de  la  Ltberte  en  Italie,  i.  51-55. 
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to  strengthen  himself,  brought  the  influence  of  the 
Church  to  support  the  liberties  of  Italy.  '  And  such 
was  the  spirit  of  freedom  among  the  Italians,  that  the 
cities  of  the  Imperial  or  Ghibeline  connection,  as  well 
a^  those  of  the  Guelphic  or  Papal  party,  united  to 
repel  the  oppressive  policy  of  the  emperor.  'A  noble 
federation  of  cities,  called  *the  Lombard  League' — 
Brescia,  Mantua,  Verona,  Ferrara,  Cremona,  Parma, 
Modena,  Bologna,  and  others — ^united  for  their  mutual 
defence,  and  lent  their  aid  in  rebuilding;  the 
ruined  city  of  Milan.  They  had  advanced  bard 
too  far  in  civilisation  and  freedom  to  submit  ^^' 
themselves  to  the  iron  rule  of  the  emperor.  They 
could  not  forget  two  centuries  of  social  progress,  and 
agree  to  return  to  the  barbarous  condition  of  their 
ancestors.  Having  met  with  formidable  resistance, 
the  emperor  entered  into  negotiations  with  them  for 
a  treaty — ^perhaps  the  first  example  in  Europe  of  a 
treaty  between  a  monarch  and  his  subjects — ^which  led 
to  a  truce  for  six  years. 

This  lengthened  truce  was  followed  by  the  treaty  of 
Constance,  by  which  the  rights  of  the  confed-  rp^^^^  ^^ 
erate  cities  were  secured.    Their  popular  ma-  jJJe^^^* 
giatrates  were  restored :  the  privilege  of  being  *^®^ 
governed  by  their  own  laws  was  conceded :  the  tribute 
to  the  emperor  was  defined ;  and  henceforth  thdy  were 
freely  allowed  to  maintain  their  walls,  to  train  them- 
selves in  arms,  to  associate  for  their  mutual  protec- 
tion, to  make  war  or  peace,  and  to  contract  treaties. 
It  was  a  great  victory  of  these  free  republics  over  the 
military  despotism  of  a  powerful  German  monarch.^ 

But,  however  indignant  these  republics  had  been  at 

1  Sismondi,  Sut,  des  Bep,  Mai.  ch.  viii.  ix.  x.  xi. 
VOL.  I.— 14. 
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the  intrusion  of  podestda  by  the  emperor,  most  of  them 

Election  of  henceforth  elected  chief  magistrates  under 
podestiu,.      ^j^^^  ^j^j^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^j^j^g^  ^pp^^j.  ^  ^^^^ 

superseded  the  consuls,  while  in  others  their  powers 
were  simply  judicial.  In  order  to  ensure  impartiality, 
and  freedom  from  local  factions,  they  were  generally 
chosen  from  noble  families  of  other  States,  and  not 
from  citizens  of  the  republic  itsell 

Meanwhile,  during  these  protracted  struggles,  a  con- 
Ascendency  siderablc  social  change  was  being  developed, 
of  nobles,  ^hich,  while  it  added  to  the  strength  of  the 
republics,  endangered  their  future  liberties.  The 
neighbouring  nobles,  who  had  been  their  rivals,  and 
often  their  foes,  gradually  left  their  fortified  castles 
and  enrolled  themselves  as  citizens  of  the  republics. 
Here  their  rank  and  wealth  naturally  ensured  them 
influence  in  the  government,  while  their  warlike  train- 
ing made  them  welcome  to  the  more  peaceful  citizens, 
as  captains  of  the  trained  bands. 

In  military  power  and  social  splendour,  these  nobles 

raised  the  Italian  republics :  but  they  intro- 
tiousTvio^     duced  lawlessness,    faction,  and  bloodshed 

among  their  peaceful  citizens.  They  forti- 
fied and  entrenched  their  castles  within -the  walled 
cities,  as  if  they  had  been  on  the  hill-side,  surrounded 
themselves  with  armed  retainers,  and  made  raids  upon 
the  streets,  as  they  had  formerly  descended  upon  the 
lands  of  neighbouring  barons.  Constantly  chosen  as 
podestds,  they  abused  the  powers  confided  to  them, 
with  monstrous  injustice  and  violence.  At  the  same 
time,  the  feuds  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  factions, 
espoused  by  them,  were  fiercely  fought  out  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  the  streets,  and  the  market-place. 
No  wonder  that  the  citizens  grew  weary  of  their  noble 
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patrons!  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  most  of 
the  Lombard  cities — and,  foremost  among  them,  Bres- 
cia, Padua,  and  Modena — had  disqualified  the  nobles 
for  public  employments,  and  banished  them,  for  a 
time,  from  their  city  strongholds.  In  1221,  Milan 
drove  out  all  her  turbulent  nobles  from  her  gates.^ 

The  liberties  of  the  people  were  favoured  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  who  even  permitted  a  republic  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
to  be  established  in  Eome  itself.     And  in  oi^V^'ine 

parties. 

most  of  the  cities  of  Italy  the  Guelph,  or  1177-1216. 
Papal,  party  were   the   most  democratic.    Padua,  a 
Guelphic  city,  had,  at  this  time,  perhaps,  the  most 
democratic  constitution  in  Italy.     In  Florence,  the 
people  inclined  to  the  Guelphs,  but  the  Ghi- 
belines  drove  their  rulers  out  of  the  city. 
Further  north,  Bologna,  a  rich  and  populous  city, 
with  a  learned  university,  and  a  cultivated  society, 
had  a  democratic  constitution,  and  was  staunch  to  the 
Guelphic  party.     The  Italian  nobles  generally  be- 
longed to  the  Imperial  or  Ghibeline  faction :  the  peo- 
ple to  the  Guelphic  or  Church  party. 

The  distinctive  principles  of  the  two  parties  became 
more  apparent  as  the  strife  continued;  and  in  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Ghibelines  represented  the 
principle  of  absolute  rule,  by  a  foreign  or  domestic 
sovereign,  and  the  Guelphs  continued  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  were  true  to  republican  in^ 
stitutions.  The  former  party  was  distinguished  by 
tl^e  daring  ambition  of  its  chiefs,  and  their  genius  for 
war  and  statecraft :  th^  latter  for  the  patriotism  and 
devotion  of  its  leaders. 

*  Sismondi,  Sist.  des  Rep.  BaL  ch.  xii. ;  Hkt.  de  la  lAberti  en  Malie, 
I  94-96. 
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For  seventy  years  after  the  peace  of  Constance, 

the  Italian  cities  preserved  the  liberties  for 

^Tpeace^of  which  they  had  then  contended :  but  the  fatal 

Constance,    ^^jj^j^g  ^f  Guclph  and  Ghibeline  involved 

them  in  constant  wars  and  tumults  :  while  the  chiefs 
of  these  factions,  who  led  the  citizens  to  battle,  easily 
overcame  their  liberties.  The  republics,  however, 
did  not  submit  to  the  domination  of  their  leaders 
without  many  noble  struggles. 

Florence  was  inspired  with  a  passion  for  freedom. 

Democracy    ''^o^thy  of  the  bcst  modcls  of  antiquity :  but 

in  Florence,  gj^^  fgH  binder  the  dominion  of  the  Ghibeline 

nobles,  aided  by  the  emperor.     The  citizens  could  not 

long  endure  the  yoke  ;  and,  assembling  in  the  Place 

of  Santa  Croce,  they  elected  twelve  popular 

magistrates,  whom  they  called  the   Signo- 

ria,  and  whose  tenure  of  office  was  limited  to  two 

months.^ 

This  democratic  movement  was  followed  by  the 

most  energetic  policy.     All  the  citizens  were 

policy.         immediately  enrolled  in  the  militia.   The  for- 

1250  A.D. 

tresses  of  the  nobles  within  the  city  were 
destroyed.  The  Guelphic  nobles  were  recalled,  and  the 
two  factions  were  forced  to  enter  into  a  teeaty  of  peace. 
A  war  was  then  undertaken  against  the  Ghibeline 
cities  and  provincial  nobles,  in  which  the  Florentines 
achieved  brilliant  successes.  Civilians,  merchants, 
and  men  of  letters,  fought  bravely,  like  the  Athe- 
nians, as  citizen-soldiers,  and  carried  with  pride  the 
victorious  standards  of  the  republic.  But  a 
few  years  later  their  arms  suffered  a  grievous 

>  Machiavelli,  Ist.  Fior,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii.;  Sismondi,  ffi^t.  des  lUp.  Bal. 
iU.  171,  172. 
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reverse.  A  Ghibeline  army  took  possession  of  Flor- 
ence, repealed  the  democratic  constitution,  and  threat- 
ened the  city  itself  with  destruction.^ 

The  democracy,  however,  soon  recovered  itself;  and, 
some  years  later,  a  new  constitution  was  es- 
tablished, which  marked  the  increased  power  stftution.' 
of  the  trading  classes.     A  new  magistracy 
was  constituted,  consisting  first  of  six,  and  afterwards 
of  twelve  priors  of  arts,  elected  by  the  greater  trade- 
guilds,^  the  lesser  guilds  having  no  voice  in  the  elec- 
tion.    These  priors  of  arts  now  became  the  signoria  ; 
and  if  their  powers  were  great,  they  were  guarded 
with  the  utmost  jealousy.     They  were  elected  for  two 
months :  they  all  slept  within  the  palace  of  the  signo- 
ria :  they  dined  together ;  and  never  left  the  palace 
but  in  a  body.     The  fortress  of  the  State  became  the 
prison  of  its  magistrates.^ 

The  mercantile  class  had  now  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State.     The  nobles,  if  united,  Ascendency 
might  still  have  retained  much  of  their  for-  cl^JSfe"®^" 
mer  influence :  but  rival  factions  and  families  ^^®^- 
continued  in  perpetual  warfare :  they  brought  disor- 
ders into  the  State :  they  defied  the  law ;  and  refused 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magis- 
trates.    The  alienation  of  the  nobles  and  the  citizens 
was  daily  increasing;  and,  at  length,  the  no- 
bles had  become  so  turbulent  and  lawless,  ofnobiee. 
that  an  *  ordinance  of  justice '  was  passed,  by 
which  twenty-seven  Guelphic  families  were  declared 

»  Sismondi,  Hist  des  Bep.  Ml  iii.  173  et  seq.  333-240. 

*  These  were  the  lawyers,  merchants,  money-changers,  weavers, 
silk- workers,  doctors,  and  furriers. — ^Von  Reumont,  Lorenzo  d^ 
Medici  (Harrison's  translation),  i.  15. 

»  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Rep,  Ital  iv.  51-63. 
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'noble  and  grand/  ^  and  bj  that  title  were  disqualified 
for  ever  from  serving  in  the  signoria :  nor  were  they 
allowed  to  renounce  their  titles,  in  order  to  qualify 
themselyes  for  office.  If  thej  again  troubled  the 
public  peace,  the  gonfalonier  of  justice,  now  first  ap- 
pointed, was  empowered  to  attack  them,  at  the  head 
of  the  militia,  to  pull  down  their  houses,  and  deliver 
them  up  to  the  podestd  for  punishment  If  other  fam- 
ilies were  guilty  of  the  like  disorders,  the  signoria 
was  authorised  to  ennoble  them,  and  so  subject  them 
to  the  same  repressive  jurisdiction.*  There  was  hu- 
mour in  thus  making  titles  of  honour  a  reproach  and 
a  punishment.  The  nobles  had  unquestionably  pro- 
voked this  ostracism.  They  had  become  a  chronic 
danger  to  the  State ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  subdue 
them.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace  the 
citizens  were  divided  into  twenty  armed  companies,  of 
two  hundred;  and  were  placed  under  the  orders  of 
the  gonfalonier,  who,  like  the  priors,  was  elected  for 
two  months,  and  became  the  chief  of  the  signoria. 
These  measures  displayed  the  resolution  of  the 

republic  to  maintain  its  liberties  and  the 
garehy  M-     public  pcace.    But  they  also  betrayed  the 

ambition  and  jealousies  of  the  commercial 
aristocracy.  To  repress  the  disorders  of  the  nobles 
was  necessary,  for  the  security  of  the  State :  but  per- 
manently to  disqualify  them  for  the  public  service, 
whatever  their  individual  merits  and  popularity,  was 
arbitrary  and  unjust  Their  exclusion,  however,  se- 
cured to  their  rivals  undisputed  domination.  The 
commercial  classes  had  overcome  the   nobles,  and 

'  '  De  grands  et  de  magnats.'— Sismondi,  Sist.  des  Bep.  Hal,  iv.  68. 
'  Machiavelli,  Istaria  Fior.  b.  ii.  ch.  3 ;  Sismondi,  Eia.  des  Bep, 
Ital.  iv.  5»-67 ;  Hist,  de  la  lAberte  en  RaUe,  i.  181-183. 
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they  refused  to  share  their  power  with  the  lesser 
guilds.  Their  love  of  power  was  further  gratified 
by  short  terms  of  office,  which  secured  a  share  in 
the  govemment  to  a  considerable  number  of  citi> 
zens.  Further,  disqualifications  were  created  by  civil 
and  political  offences/  and  the  non-payment  of  taxes, 
which  again  narrowed  the  privileged  class.  Thus  ah 
oligarchy  was  formed,  which  contrived  to  secure  its 
power  by  appeals  to  the  people.  When  opposition 
was  threatened,  the  Balia  was  resorted  to.  The  great 
city  bell  was  rung ;  and,  at  its  sound,  the  people  assem- 
bled in  the  square,  before  the  palace  of  the  signoria ; 
the  priors  came  forth  on  to  the  tribune,  and  demanded 
extraordinary  powers  for  certain  citizens,  to  change 
the  laws ;  and  the  square  being  surrounded  by  armed 
men,  the  popular  vote  was  ensured.^  In  this  way  a 
dictatorship  was  often  established,  and  the  constitu- 
tion suspended. 

It  were  vain  to  follow  the  history  of  the  feuds  and 
factions  by  which  Florence  was  distracted : 
the  frequent  changes  of  its  constitution,  or  andfac- 
the  varying  fortunes  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibe- 
lines,    Cerchi   and  Donati,  Bianchi  and  Neri.     The 
feuds  of  the  latter,  however,  were  rendered 
memorable  by  the  banishment  of  Dante,  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  poet's  wrongs  in  his  immortal 
verse.^ 

The  ruling  class  of  Florence  was  limited,  but  it  was 
possessed  by  a  spirit  of  democracy  so  jealous  Democracy 
as  to  impair  the  vigour  of  the  govemment.  ^^^^orence. 
Not  satisfied  with  electing  the   signoria  every  two 

'  Ammoniti. 

'  Von  Reumont,  Lorenzo  de*  Mediei,  i.  18. 

'  Machiavelli,  Ist.  Fior.  b.  ii.  ch.  4 
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months,  the  Florentines  afterwards  carried  their  dis- 
1323-1828  trust  of  their  rulers  so  far  as,  in  imitation  of 
^'^'  the  Athenians,  to  determine  the  choice    of 

their  magistrates  by  lot^  How  great  must  have  been 
their  wealth  of  able  citizens,  when  the  councils  of 
the  State  were  skilfully  directed  by  men  so  chosen ! 
But  rulers  with  so  brief  an  authoriiy,  and  so  elected, 
were  often  at  a  disadvantage  in  contending  with  rival 
States,  governed  by  ambitious  and  powerful  chieftains.^ 

In  1328,  the  Florentine  constitution  was  reformed,  so 
constitu-  ^^  *°  introduce  a  larger  representation  of  the 
tionofi328.  (Jifferent  classes  of  citizens.  Electoral  lists 
were  prepared,  of  all  the  citizens  eligible  to  the  magis- 
tracy :  the  mode  of  election  was  carefully  revised ; 
and  two  councils  were  formed,  one  of  the  people,  con- 
sisting of  300  members,  and  one  of  the  commune,  com- 
posed of  125  nobles  and  the  same  number  of  citizens. 
Both  these  councils  were  renewed  every  four  months.* 

Meanwhile,  the  love  of  liberty,  and  the  lofty  spirit 
Florence  ^^  independence  by  which  all  her  citizens 
oMree  re-  ^®^®  animated,  placed  Florence  at  the  head 
public^.  Qf  ^jjg  £jQQ  republics,  and  directed  the  foreign 
policy  of  her  government  She  encouraged  freedom 
in  other  States,  and  leagued  herself  with  them  against 
the  aggression  of  foreign  princes.^  Attributing  their 
prosperity  and  civilisation  to  their  freedom,  the  Flor- 
entines dreaded  tyranny  as  at  once  their  political  and 
their  material  ruin.  Hence,  during  the  fourteenth 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was 
their  settled  policy  to  obtain  a  balance  of  power  in 
Italy,  by  leaguing  the  free  States  against  those  which 

^  Sismondi,  Hist,  de  la  Liberie  en  Halie,  i.  215-217. 
«  Sismondi,  Hist,  dea  Bep,  Ital.  v.  170-172. 
»  Ibid.  iv.  824 
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had  submitted  to  foreign  rulers.     In  this  way  they  re-» 
sisted  John  of  Bohemia,  who  had  acquired  a  laao-iaas 
formidable  ascendency  in  Milan,  Parma,  and  ^^' 
many  other  cities.^ 

Yet  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  the  weakness  and 
inefficiency  of  such  a  government  as  that  of 
Florence.      Magistrates  ever  changing,  and  fh^D^e 

1  111  i  -I  iii*         of  Athens. 

chosen  by  lot :  great  councils  renewed  thnce 
a  year ;  and  irregular  appeals  to  the  populace,  natu^ 
rally  led  to  confusion.  Accordingly,  in  1342,  after  a 
series  of  reverses,  which  they  attributed  to  divided 
counsels,  the  Florentines  invited  the  Duke  of  Athens 
to  assume  the  command  of.  their  forces,  with  the  title 
of  Captain  of  Justice.  Their  new  leader  immediately 
plotted  against  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Inciting 
the  populace  against  the  higher  citizens,  he  over- 
threw the  signoria,  and  installed  himself,  in  the  Pa- 
lazzo Vecchio,  as  sovereign  lord  of  Florence  for  life. 
If  this  crafty  and  cruel  tyrant  had  maintained  his 
power,  there  would  soon  have  been  an  end  of  the 
fruitful  civilisation  of  Florence,  which  was  a  light  to 
Italy  and  to  Europe.  But  the  Florentines  were  not 
yet  ripe  for  slavery  ;  and  after  a  few  months  of  sullen 
submission,  they  besieged  the  tyrant  in  his  castle,  and 
drove  him  and  his  armed  myrmidons  out  of  Florence.* 
With  frequent  changes  in  the  constitution,  and  va- 
rying influences,  republican  forms  and  sen- 
timents continued  to  prevail  among  the  anew 
Florentines :  but  changes  were  silently  go- 
ing on,  opposed  to  democracy.  The  noblea  and  the 
Ghibelines  had  been  excluded  from  the  government 

*  Sismondi,  Met.  des  Rep,  Eal.  v.  66  et  seq. 
«  Machiavelli,  ht  Fior.  b.  ii.  ch.  8.  9 ;  Sismondi,  EM.  des  BSp. 
lua.  V.  326-361. 
14* 
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by  the  jealousy  of  the  people  :  but  these  only  made 
way  for  a  new  aristocracy,  enriched  by  commerce,  who 
rigorously  enforced  the  laws  which  excluded  their 
rivals,  while  their  own  power  was  secured  by  limiting 
the  choice  of  magistrates  to  seven  out  of  the  tweni^- 
one  trade-guilds,  or  corporations,  into  which  Florence 
was  divided.  These  seven  privileged  guilds  com- 
prised all  the  families  enriched  by  trade :  they  were 
known  as  7U)bUi  popciani;  and  in  wealth  and  magni- 
ficence they  were  the  rivals  of  princes  and  ancient 
nobles*.  The  unenfranchised  guilds  consisted  of  the 
smaller  tradesmen,  artificers,  and  poorer  citizens. 
By  means  of  this  limited  franchise,  and  of  party 
combinations,  a  close  oligarchy  had  been  es- 
of  old  and     tabUshed.    The  Ghibeline  faction  had  been 

new 

famiues.       excluded    from   the  magistracy,  and   their 
teenth  cen-    Guelphic  rivals  had  long  been  masters  of  the 

State.  Meanwhile  new  families  were  rising 
to  eminence — ^the  Bicci,  the  Scali,  the  Strozzi,  and  the 
Medici  ;  and,  according  to  the  natural  law  of  all  soci- 
eties, they  were  regarded  with  jealousy  and  repug- 
nance by  the  older  houses.  Attempts  were  even 
made  to  exclude  them  from  the  magistracy,  under  the 
pretext  that  they  were  descended  from  Ghibelines. 
Bepelled  by  the  dominant  oligarchy,  they  espoused  the 
cause  of  Florentine  democracy.  In  1378,  Salvestro 
de'  Medici  being  chosen  gonfalonier,  by  lot,  appealed 
to  the  people  for  protection  against  the  designs  of  the 
oligarchy.  The  people  denounced  the  proposed  ex- 
clusion of  the  new  families. 

De'  Medici  and  his  party  were  contented  with  this 
Kevoit  of  'victory  over  their  rivals  ;  and  would  gladly 
th«^ciompi.    have  continued  the  rule  of  an  oligarchy,  in 

which  they  were  themselves  comprised.    But 
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the  triumph  of  a  few  rich  men  by  no  means  satisfied 
the  people.  They  insisted  that  aU  the  Ghibeline  fam- 
ilies should  be  restored  to  their  rights :  that  the 
lesser  guilds  should  have  the  same  privileges  as  the 
greater,  in  sending  members  to  the  magistracy ;  and, 
lastly,  that  three  new  guilds  should  be  formed,  to  in- 
clude the  various  artificers  in  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture. '  These  latter  were  a  considerable  class,  and 
were  known  as  CiompL  Such  demands  far  exceeded 
the  designs  of  the  party  who  had  sought  the  aid  of 
the  people,  for  their  own  ends  ;  and  they  determined  to 
repress  the  popular  movement.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Ciompi  were  put  to  the  torture  :  but 
this  monstrous  rigour,  so  for  from  intimidating  their 
partisans,  provoked  a  revolution.  The  Ciompi  and 
the  populace  flew  to  arms,  and  carried  the  palaces 
of  the  podesta  and  of  the  signoria,  by  assault.  For 
three  days,  Florence  was  in  the  hands  of  the  mob. 
Michael  de  Lando,  a  woolcarder,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  insurgents,  bearing  aloft  the  State 
gonfalon,  and  was  proclaimed  gonfalonier.  He 
proved  himself  worthy  of  the  popular  choice.  He  at 
once  quelled  every  disorder  in  the  city ;  and  decreed 
a  new  constitution.  Henceforth,  the  signoria  was  to 
consist  of  three  members  of  the  greater  arts,  three  of 
the  lesser,  and  three  of  the  OiompL 

This  democratic  constitution  was  short-lived.  When 
three  Ciompi  were  next  chosen  as  priors,  the 

M         1    ,  1      »i   ,1  1  n  Overthrow 

signona  refused  to  admit  them  p  and,  soon  of  the 
afterwards,  all  the  laws  of  the  recent  revolu- 

»  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  RSp.  Bed.  vii.  180-162  ;  Bist  de  la  Liberie  en 
Jtalie,  i.  290-298.  See  also  Guicciardini,  Istoria  Movent, ;  Istoria 
d^ Italia;  Macbiayelli,  I$t.  Fiorent.  b.  iii.  ch.  4,  6;  Capx)oni,  Storia 
deUa  Bep.  diFireme,  1875  ;  Napier,  Eigt.  of  Florence;  De  Beumont, 
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idon  were  repealed  :  Michael  de  Lando  and  his  chief 
confederates  were  exiled ;  and  the  nobUi  popdani  were 
re-established  in  power  more  firmly  than  ever. 

The  democracy,  defeated  and  repressed,  no  longer 
asserted  its  claims  to  power.  The  Ciompi 
Subjection  pg^j^gj^iged  tlie  rule  of  their  masters,  an4 
democracy,  ^^g^g^^  ^^  struggle  against  those  who  were  at 
once  the  leaders  of  society,  and  of  the  State.  It  was 
vain  to  contend  against  men  who  gave  employment 
to  the  people,  who  enriched  the  city  with  commerce, 
who  maintained  the  credit  of  the  State  by  their 
wealth,  and  who  won  over  society  by  their  munifi- 
cence. 

Tet  was  Florence  throughout  the  fourteenth  century 
Democratic  *  democratic  republic.  The  upper  classes 
Kepub-  maintained  their  ascendency :  but  citizens 
**^*  of  different  ranks  were  chosen  to  the  magis- 

tracy :  popular  assemblies  represented  the  people ; 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  commonalty  were  promptly 
responded  to  by  the  rulers  of  the  State.  However 
faulty  its  constitution,  the  government  was  generally 
administered  with  rare  spirit  and  energy ;  and  the 
force  of  a  free  people  strengthened  the  councils  of 
the  republic.^ 

The  strife  of  classes  which  disturbed  the  peace  of 
strife  of  Florence,  raged,  about  the  same  period,  in 
othCT  cities.  ot^©r  republics.  In  Pisa,  Pistoia,  Genoa, 
teenthcen-  Sicuna,  Lucca,  Bologua,  Padua,  Brescia,  and 
*™^-^  many  other  cities,  the  nobles  had  been  ex- 

Idfe  of  Lorenzo  de^  Medici;  Madame  Hortense  Albert,  Bssaif  an 

Florervtine  History. 
^  '  Nons  conviendrons  que  le  peuple  le  plus  libre  de  FItalie  etoit, 
I  t  tout  prendre,  le  peuple  le  plus  sagement  gouvemS.' — Sismondi, 

I  Hist,  dea  E^,  Bai.  viii.  36. 
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eluded  from  the  magistracy;  and  a  new  nobility 
sprang  up  from  the  commercial  classes,  and  gradu- 
ally acquired  the  power  and  privileges  from  which 
the  old  nobles  had  been  deposed.  This  conflict  be- 
tween the  nobles  and  the  wealthy  citizens  was  mainly 
due  to  the  insolence  and  lawlessness  of  the  nobles 
themselves  :  but  the  prosperity  of  cities  was.  naturally 
antagonistic  to  the  continued  influence  of  the  terri- 
torial class.  The  new  society  was  overcoming  feudal- 
ism. Citizens,  enriched  by  commerce,  and  enlight- 
ened by  the  reviving  culture  of  the  times,  asserted 
their  claims  to  power.  Their  wealth  exceeded  that 
of  the  nobles  :  they  had  greater  numbers  of  persons 
in  their  employment :  their  commercial  relations  gave 
them  more  extended  influence  over  their  fellow-citi- 
zens ;  and  their  interests  were  more  closely  associated 
with  the  general  welfare  of  the  community.  Such 
men  rapidly  encroached  upon  their  haugh^  rivals, 
and  supplanted  them  in  the  government  of  the  State. 
They  generally  sought  to  govern  by  popular  arts  and 
public  spirit,  rather  than  by  force ;  and  their  influence 
was  more  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  a  republic. 
The  old  nobles  asserted  their  power  haughtily,  and 
in  deeds  of  lawless  violence :  the  new  aristocracy 
gained  and  held  it,  by  acts  of  munificence  and  devo- 
tion to  the  State.  The  commercial  aristocracy  were 
the  natural  rivals  of  the  older  nobility;  and  in  the 
progress  of  Society,  ought  to  have  been  admitted  to 
share  their  power.  But  their  jealousy  was  too  bitter 
to  admit  of  concessions ;  and  the  new  men  strove, 
with  the  aid  of  the  people,  to  overcome  their  rivals, 
and  assume  their  places.  In  their  turn,  the  rich 
burghers  were  encroached  upon  by  other  classes,  who 
contended  for  a  share  in  the  government    Continual 
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contests  arose,  in  which,  sometimes  the  rich  oKgarchy, 
and  sometimes  the  democracy,  were  in  the  ascendant. 
This  strife  of  parties  and  classes  was  irreconcileable, 
and,  instead  of  extending  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
agitated  these  little  States  with  chronic  civil  war.^ 

In  Home,  the  new  aristocracy  had  encroached  upon 
Novi  the  patricians,  without  overthrowing  their 

?n  RomI  power.  They  had  been  reluctantly  admitted 
and  Italy.  ^^  their  privileges :  but  they  acquired  them 
without  violence  or  injustice.  Nobles  and  novi  homines^ 
whatever  their  jealousies,  divided  between  them  the 
government  of  the  State.^  Their  union  recruited  and 
strengthened  the  political  forces  of  the  republic.  But 
in  the  Italian  cities,  there  was  no  moderation  or  com- 
promise. On  one  side,  the  pretensions  of  the  nobles 
were  intolerable  :  on  the  other,  the  new  aristocracy 
would  make  no  terms  with  their  rivals,  but  drove 
them  out  of  their  cities,  and  disqualified  them  for  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  power.  Incessant  warfare  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  such  relations  between 
the  two  classes.  The  nobles,  overpowered  within  the 
walls  of  a  city,  retired  to  their  domains,  whence  they 
were  prepared  to  descend  upon  their  rivals,  and 
recover  their  power.  The  citizens  were  not  strong 
enough  to  defy  feudalism — sustained  by  popes  and 
emperors — and  ultimately  they  were  forced  to  bend 
their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  nobles  and  despots.* 

1  Sismondi,  Hist  des  Bep.  Eat.  iv.  149  et  seq. ;  Eist,  de  la  Liberie  en 
BcUie,  I  298,  303. 

^  See  mpra,  p.  199. 

'  Machiavelli  appears  unduly  to  spare  the  nobles,  and  to  lay  the 
blame  of  these  feuds  upon  the  citizens  ;  but  assuredly  the  fonner 
must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  offenders. — Morie  Florentine ,  b.  iii. 
ch.  1. 
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In  the  cities  of  Lombardj,  the  citizens  contended 
against  their  rapacious  and  turbulent  nobles,  cities  of 
with  less  good  fortune  than  some  of  their  ^"^^^^y- 
neighbours.  Finding  themselves  unequal  to  the  con- 
stant strife  by  which  they  were  exhausted,  they  en- 
gaged the  services  of  other  nobles  and  adventurers, 
with  mercenary  forces  of  foot  and  horse,  for  their 
protection.  But  here,  again,  they  found  masters :  for 
the  captains  of  these  troops  contrived  to  add  to  their 
military  authority  the  civil  power  of  the  podesta,  and 
soon  became  supreme  rulers. 

This  dangerous  practice  was  adopted  by  other  cities ; 
and  the  ruin  of  the  liberties  of  Italy  was  pre- 
cipitated  by  trained  bands  of  professional  SS'"*" 
soldiers,  known  as  companies  of  adventure,  teenthcen- 
and  led  by  stipendiary  chiefs  called  condot- 
tieri.     They  were  generally  Italians  who  had  studied 
war  in  France  or  Germany,  and  had  improved  upon 
the  tactics  they  had  learned,  by  the  genius  and  higher 
cultivation  of  their  own  race.     The  arming  of  citi- 
zens was  gradually  discouraged  as  dangerous  to  their 
rulers ;  and  their  civic  militia  could  ill  contend  against 
troops   of   heavy  cavalry  armed  to    the    teeth,  and 
trained  in  all  the  arts  of  war.^ 

Milan  fell  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Visconti,  disturbed  sometimes  by  their  Guelphic 
rivals,  the  Delia  Torre.  And  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  most  of  the  Lombard  cities  had  ugQrpe„ 
fallen  under  the  rule  of  a  single  master;  i«»-i8^3. 
here  the  leader  of  a  civic  faction,  or  one  of  the  warlike 
condottieri — there  a  neighbouring  noble  who  had  been 
invited  to  protect  the  citizens  against  their  own  law- 

1  Sismondi,  Hist,  de  la  Liberie  en  HaMe,  i.  258. 
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less  aristocracy.  Every  State  was  perpetually  agitated 
by  its  little  revolutions :  but  when  one  master  was 
overthrown,  another  mounted  into  his  place.  In  many 
cities,  thus  ruled  by  usurpers,  the  nominal  sovereignty 
of  the  people  was  still  acknowledged,  but  their  share 
in  the  scovemment  of  the  State  was  but  a  shadow. 
1885-1408  Gcenosiy  Pisa,  Sienna,  Lucca,  and  Bologna, 
also  fell  somewhat  later,  under  the  dominion 
of  ambitious  nobles  or  citizens,  and  were  shorn  of 
their  Uberties. 

Everywhere  the  turbulence  of  the  nobles  was  the 
Tarbuience  chief  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Italian  repub- 
Sot  o?*'*'  lies.  If  they  had  loyally  associated  thein- 
nobiee.  gelves  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  peaceful  restraints  of  city  life,  they  would 
have  added  strength  and  stability  to  the  State.  Doubt- 
less, they  would  have  acquired  the  chief  influence  in 
the  government:  but  they  could  have  wielded  the 
force  of  a  free  people,  instead  of  being  driven  forth  in 
disgrace,  or  usurping  absolute  power. 

In  several  cities,  another  cause  contributed  to  the 
Increased  ovcrthrow  of  their  free  institutions.  Wearied 
thrifmors  ^^  turbuleuce,  faction,  and  disorders,  the  citi- 
zens were  ready  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
their  atgnors^  or  magistrates.  They  preferred  prompt 
justice  to  anarchy :  but  their  confidence  was  generally 
abused;  and  the  men  whom  they  trusted,  if  they  re- 
pressed tumults,  were,  too  often,  brutal,  dissolute,  and 
rapacious. 

All  the  circumstances  of  the  times  conspired  against 

Italian    liberty.     The   fearful    contests  be- 

Ghibeiine     tweeu  the  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  factions 

feods 

completed  its  ruin.     This  insane  feud  raged 
not  only  between  rival  cities,  whom  it  plunged  into 
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incessant  wars,  but  between  citizens  of  all  classes,  in 
every  city.  Whenever  one  faction  was  overcome,  it 
was  crashed  by  confiscations  and  exile ;  and  the  domi- 
nant party,  in  pursuit  of  vengeance,  learned  to  tram- 
ple upon  liberty.  At  the  same  time,  their  victorious 
leaders,  commanding  at  once  an  army  and  a  political 
faction,  naturally  exercised  a  sway,  incompatible  with 
popular  freedom.  Emperors,  popes,  and  nobles,  alike 
conspired  against  Italian  freedom. 

To  these  strifes  and  factions  must  be  added  the 
never-ending  feuds  between  rival  &milies,  in  which 
the  hapless  citizens  became  embroiled.  These  family 
feuds  were  disgraced  by  pride,  cruelty,  craft,  treachery, 
and  unrelenting  vengeance,  and  were ,  rarely  redeemed 
by  any  act  of  chivalry  or  nobleness.  From  all  their 
annals,  a  few  tales  may  be  collected  of  the  romantic 
devotion  of  lovers,  not  unworthy  of  illustration  by  the 
genius  of  Boccaccio  and  Shakespeare.^  But  cold- 
blooded murders  were  the  chief  incidents  of  these 
hateful  feuds.  Murder  was  practised  as  an  ingenious 
art,  and  assumed  every  form  of  violence  and  fraud. 
Bands  of  armed  retainers  assailed  their  enemies  in  the 
streets :  the  stealthy  bravo  pursued  his  unsuspecting 
victim  in  the  dark,  and  slew  him  with  the  YamUj 
hidden  stiletto:  the  poisoned  cup  betrayed  '®^^®- 
the  trusting  guest ;  and  the  deadly  ring  wasted  away 
the  life  of  the  confiding  friend. 

'  The  tonching  tale  of  Imilda  de  Lambertazsri,  of  Bologna,  pic- 
tures the  heroic  devotion  of  a  woman  :  but  paints  in  the  blackest 
colours  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  times.  Her  lover,  allied  to  a 
hostile  faction,  was  slain,  almost  in  her  arms,  by  her  infuriated 
brothers,  who  rushed  upon  him  with  poisoned  daggers.  She  threw 
herself  upon  him,  to  suck  the  poison  from  his  wounds,  and  sank  life- 
less by  his  side. 
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In  the  midst  of  so  many  influences  hostile  to  liberty, 
the  revival  of  classical  learning,  in  the  fonr- 

Inflaence  of    .  , ,  .  i  .  ,  , 

ciaBsicai       teenth  century,  aroused  a  passionate  repub- 
earning.      ]^qqj^  Sentiment    The  literature  and  the  poli- 
tics of  antiquity  were  worshipped  with  equal  ardour. 
It  was  this  sentiment  that  impelled  Sienzi  to 
'^^^•"'      the  briUiant  but  hopeless  enterprise  of  re- 
viving  a  republic  in  papal  Bome.     The  same  senti- 
ment inspired  the  Augustine  monk,  Jacob  del 
•Bussolari,  in  his  heroic  efforts  to  restore  free- 
dom to  Pavia. 

The  political  condition  of  Bome  was  widely  differ- 
ent from  that  of  other  Italian  cities.  Under 
^^'  the  sovereignty  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  rule  of  the  Boman  pontiff  the 
people  asserted  a  certain  degree  of  independence. 
The  ruins  of  the  republic  were  round  about  them: 
they  gazed  daily  upon  the  Forum,  the  Capitol,  and  the 
M(m8  Sacer:  they  were  inspired  by  the  traditions  of 
ancient  liberty.  Their  form  of  government  was  still 
popular.  In  the  twelfth  century,  a  senate  of  fifty-six 
members  was  annually  elected  by  the  people.  The 
senate  was  afterwards  superseded  by  a  single  senator, 
annually  chosen,  and,  like  the  podesta  of  other  Italian 
cities,  a  foreigner.  This  popular  magistrate  continued, 
for  centuries,  to  administer  justice,  and  maintain  order, 
in  the  name  of  the  people.  No  magistrate  ever  had  a 
more  difficult  task.  In  1143,  the  eloquent  and  enthu- 
siastic monk,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  revived,  for  a  time, 
the  traditions  of  the  Boman  republic,  the  senate,  and 
the  comitia :  but  the  ancient  glories  of  Bome  were  not 
to  be  resuscitated ;  and  the  bold  enthusiast  was  burned 
alive  in  front  of  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo.*    Under  the 

1  Sismondi,  Jlkt.  de  la  Liberie  en  MaUe,  i.  54 
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republic  and  the  emperors,  the  populace  of  Borne  had 
been  turbulent  and  unruly,  and  the  demoralisation 
caused  by  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  had  left  them 
even  more  disorderly,  under  a  weaker  government. 
The  popes  were  continually  suffering  from  seditions 
and  riots ;  and  when  they  retired  to  Avignon  in  1305, 
Bome  was  left  almost  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  The 
riotous  and  debased  populace  were  not  the  greatest  of 
Bome's  social  evils.  Her  violent  and  factious  nobles 
desolated  the  city  with  their  bloody  feuds.  The  Co^^ 
lonna  and  Orsini,  with  armed  retainers  and  mobs  of 
partisans,  fought  in  the  streets,  entrenched  themselves 
in  the  noble  ruins  of  ancient  Bome,  and  made  the  city 
the  battle-field  of  endless  civil  wars. 

It  was  while  Bome  was  afflicted  with  these  disor- 
ders that  Bienzi,  by  his  eloquence  and  enthu- 

--  ,.-.,,,       Tfc  Revolution 

siasm,  revived,  for  a  brief  period,  the  Boman  of  Rienzi. 

,  .  1847  A.D. 

republic,  and,  as  '  Tribune  of  the  People,'  re- 
stored peace  and  order  to  the  troubled  State.     But 
his  power  soon  passed  away,  and  anarchy  resumed  its 
revels.^    After  his  death,  in  order  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  violence  of  their  nobles,  and  the  law- 
lessness of  the  mob,  the  Bomans  elected  thir-  ^j^^  ^^j^^. 
teen  magistrates,  called  *  bannerets,'  one  be-  ^^' 
ing  chosen  by  each  of  the  districts  into  which  the  city 
was  divided.     These  magistrates,  with  a  large  armed 
force  of  citizens,   coerced  the  factious  nobles,   and 
quelled  the  rapine  and  violence  of  the  populace.    A 
government,  so  constituted,  was  republican  in  form: 
but  the  Bomans  had  never  renounced  the  authority 
of  the  Pope ;  and  after  a  few  years  his  gov- 
ernment   was    formally  resumed,    first    by 
his  legate,  and,  on  the  return  of  the  Pope  ^^  ^-^ 

'  Sismondi.  Hist,  des  Bep.  Ital.  v.  395,  vi.  191. 
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from  Avignon,  by  his  Holiness  in  person.     "With 
mnch  of  freedom,  and  more  of  license.  Borne  cannot 
be  classed  with  the  republics,  or  free  States 
of  Italy.    It  was  ruled  by  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff— ^at  once  prince  and  bishop — and,  in  the  days  of 
his  supremacy,  the  union  of  ecclesiastical  and  tempo- 
ral power  ensured  the  subjection  of  a  turbulent  peo- 
ple to  his  dominion. 
The  popes  revelled  in  their  power  like  the   ty- 
rants of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  contempo- 
opes.    ^^^^  despots  of  Italy.    They  were  ambitious, 
cruel,  dissolute :  but  they  were  patrons  of  literature 
and  art.     They  were  surrounded  by  a  gay  court  of 
churchmen  and  nobles,  more  given  to  cynical  unbelief 
than  to  priestly  devotion. 

The  decay  of  Italian  liberty  was  marked  by  deplo- 
sociai  de-  rable  social  changes.  In  the  free  repubUcs, 
generacy.  j^j^Q  manly  virtues,  no  less  than  the  intelli- 
gence, of  the  citizens  had  been  encouraged.  Acting 
together  for  the.  common  good,  their  patriotism  and 
public  spirit  had  been  conspicuous.  Anxious  to  se- 
cure the  goodwill  of  their  compatriots,  they  had 
striven  to  win  it  by  such  talents  and  virtaes  as  ap- 
peal  to  the  sympathies  of  a  free  people — ^wisdom  in 
council,  readiness  in  debate,  courage  in  war  or  tumult, 
frankness  in  society,  generosity  in  times  of  ;iational 
trouble.  But  all  was  changed  when  tyrants  ruled. 
Such  merits,  in  a  citizen,  were  crimes  in  the  jealous 
eyes  of  his  rulers.  His  steps  were  tracked  by  spies, 
and  his  life  was  threatened  by  perjury  in  the  tribu- 
nals,  or  by  the  bowl  or  dagger  of*  the  hired  assassin. 
Openness  and  sincerity  gave  place  to  craft  and  per- 
fidy. To  be  generous,  was. to  attract  the  cupidity  of 
the  prince,  and  invite  confiscation.     And  how  could 
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any  virtue  flourish  under  princes  who  presented  ex- 
amples of  every  vice,  who  attained  power  by  treachery, 
violence  and  murder,  and  held  it  by  cruelty  and  ter- 
ror ?  Ambition  now  sought  its  ends  by  crimes  and 
not  by  virtues.  On  their  side,  the  people  were  driven 
to  protect  themselves,  not  by  open  insurrection,  but 
by  secret  conspiracies. 

It  were  vain  to  pursue  the  fortunes  of  the  Italian 
cities,  after  the  loss  of  their  liberties.  Yet 
the  character  of  the  tyrants,  by  whom  they  ^  *°  ** 
were  now  ruled,  cannot  be  passed  over  without  notice.  ' 
Those  who  dwell  with  most  severity  on  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  republics,  must  admit  the  contrast  which 
their  history  presents  to  the  monstrous  annals  of  the 
tyrants.  They  were  nearly  all  usurpers.  Whatever 
their  original  title,  whether  they  claimed  to  rule  by 
hereditary  right,  by  civil  or  military  oflEice,  by  grant 
from  the  pope  or  emperor,  by  popular  favour,  or  by 
usurpation,  they  assumed  despotic  powers,  and  gov- 
erned wholly  for  themselves.  They  resembled  the  ty- 
rants of  ancient  Greece,  but  surpassed  them  in  cruelty, 
in  treachery  and  wickedness.  Their  vices  were  gilded 
by  a  love  of  art  and  letters,  which  gave  encourage- 
ment to  the  genius  of  the  Benaissance ;  by  magnificent 
tastes,  and  many  graces  and  accomplishments.  But  the 
infamies  of  such  men  as  Eccelino,  Gian  Maria  Yisconti, 
Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  Sigismondo 
Malatesta,  and  Cesare  Borgia  eclipse  the  brighter 
memories  of  Italian  despotism.  Society  continued  to 
advance  under  the  rule  of  tyrants :  but  it  was  tainted 
by  crimes  and  vices,  for  which  no  parallel  can  be  found 
except  in  the  worst  periods  of  the  Eoman  empire.^ 

^  For  accounts  of  the  tyrants,  Or  despots,  see  Guicciardini,  Istaria 
(f  Italia;  Machiavelli,  Mst.  Fiorent;  Sismondi,  Hist  desMep,  Bed. 
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Tyranny,  everywhere  hatefal  and  pernicious,  was 
especially  baneful  in  these  small  States.  Its  noxious 
influence  weighed  upon  society :  corrupting  its  morals, 
destroying  its  public  spirit^  and  scathing  its  manli- 
ness. 

The  tyrants  were  powerful  and  cruel :  their  subjects 
Tyranni-  wcre  Oppressed  and  incapable  of  resistance, 
cide.  They  were  stained  by  every  crime ;  and  as- 

sassination was  the  ready  instrument  of  their  ambi- 
tion and  their  vengeance.  Can  we  wonder  that  men, 
corrupted  by  such  examples,  smarting  under  a  sense 
of  oppression  and  weakness,  and  inspired  by  tradi- 
tions of  tyrannicide,  should  have  been  tempted  to  slay 
tyrants,  whom  they  were  too  feeble  to  resist  ?  There 
was  no  hope  of  popular  insurrections :  the  populace 
were  pampered  by  public  entertainments,  by  charities, 
and  by  indulgence  to  criminals.  Far  from  resenting 
the  wrongs  of  their  superiors,  they  exulted  over  the 
severities  by  which  their  pride  was  humbled.  They 
were  inspired  by  no  sentiments  of  justice  and  public 
virtue :  they  were  ennobled  by  no  love  of  liberty ;  and 
they  were  ever  ready  to  lick  the  hands  that  fed  them. 
Like  the  dregs  of  Eoman  society,  their  only  craving 
was  for  ^panem  et  drcefmes^ 

The  cultivated  classes  could  find  no  allies  among  a 
people  so  corrupted  and!  debased.  They  brooded  over 
their  wrongs :  they  deplored  the  loss  of  their  liberties : 
they  saw  their  tyrants  guarded  by  soldiers,  favoured 
by  the  populace,  and  supported  by  foreign  alliances. 
"Whence  could  they  seek  help  ?  In  the  fervid  studies 
of  their  youth,  they  had  revelled  in  stories  of  Harmo- 
dius  and  Aristogeiton,  of  Timoleon  and  of  Brutus. 

ix.-xvi.  ;  Vaiari,  lAfe  and  Times  of  8a/Dona/rolay  ii.  62 ;  Sjmonds, 
Bevm89(mce  (Age  of  the  Despots), 
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These  were  the  heroes  of  their  imagination.  In  the 
sacred  cause  oi  freedom,  tyrants  had  been  smitten  in 
Athens,  in  Corinth,  and  in  Bome :  why  not  in  Flor- 
ence, in  Milan,  and  in  Gtenoa?  The  shedding  of  blood 
was  too  familiar  to  the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century 
to  excite  terror  or  repugnance.  The  sword  was  drawn, 
in  private  quarrels,  in  family  feuds,  in  street  riots. 
Armed  retainers  were  ever  ready  for  deeds  of  blood 
and  vengeance.  Life  was  held  cheap  in  those  days : 
murder  was  a  pastime.  When  patriots  and  conspira- 
tors plotted  the  assassination  of  tyrants,  they  were 
restrained  by  no  sense  of  crime,  by  no  scruples  of 
conscience.  In  their  eyes,  the  deed  itself  was  right- 
eous, and  even  holy:  nothing  but  its  danger  for- 
bad ii 

Conspiracies  which  sought  the  aid  of  the  people 
failed  at  Florence,^  at  Ferrara,^  and  at  Genoa.^  Asfiassma- 
But  at  Milan,  the  personal  bravery  and  devo-  SSke  of **^ 
tion  of  three  heroic  youths — Olgiati,  Visconti,  ^^^^' 
and  Lampugnani — struck  down  the  worst  of  ^^^^' 
the  tyrants,  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan. 
Having  prepared  themselves  by  prayer,  and  practised 
the  use  of  the  poniard,  they  slew  this  monster  of  lust 
and  cruelty,  in  the  church  of  St  Stephen,  in  the  midst 
of  his  court  and  retinue.     Two  of  the  conspirators 
were  killed  on  the  spot :  but  Olgiati  fled  and  vainly 
sought  to  arouse  the  people  to  revolt    He  was  seized 
and  put  to  the  torture.    Beleased,  for  awhile,  from  his 
agonies,  he  dictated  a  confession  which  revealed  an 
heroic  love  of  freedom,  and  the  noblest  feelings  of 
piety  and  patriotism.     Having  left  this  testimony  to 
his  countrymen  and  to  posterity,  he  expiated  his  crime 

J 1470  A.D.  « 1476  A.D.  •  1476  a,d. 
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by  a  revolting  pnnisliinent — ^his  living  flesh  being  torn 
in  pieces  with  red-hot  pincers.^ 

Two  years  later,  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  was 
Assassina-  formed  at  Florence.  Its  aim  was  the  assas- 
jiSianfde'  sination  of  the  brothers  Lorenzo  and  Julian 
Medici.  ^Q>  Medici  It  was  prompted  by  no  love  of 
1478.  liberty,  but  by  family  jealousies  and  per- 

sonal wrong :  it  was  encouraged  by  the  Pope :  Sal- 
viati,  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  was  one  of  the  chief  conspi- 
rators: its  blows  were  struck  in  church,  during  the 
elevation  of  the  host,  and  priests  were  found  to  dare 
this  sacrilege,  from  which  unconsecrated  murderers 
shrank  in  horror.  Julian  de'  Medici  was  slain  :  but 
his  brother  Lorenzo  escaped :  the  conspiracy  failed, 
and  the  people  rose  against  the  conspirators.^  In  this, 
as  in  every  dangerous  deed  of  blood,  there  was  brute 
courage  :  but  no  touch  of  heroism. 

Tyrannicide  was  extolled  as  a  patriotic  virtue  ;  but 
was  practised  by  selfish  conspirators  as  well  as  by 
patriots.®  Public  honours  were  paid  to  Donatello's 
statue  of  Judith  the  tyrannicide,  erected  at  Flor- 
ence, with  the  inscription,  *Exemplum  salutis  pub- 
lic8B  cives  posuere.'  While  such  a  spirit  prevailed 
in  society,  tyrants  lived  in  constant  dread  of  assassi- 
nation. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Milan,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Sienna, 
Bologna,  and  other  old  republics,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fifteenth  century.   Venice  escaped  a  tyrant,  but 

1  Sismondi,  Hist  des  ESp.  Bail,  zi.  58  et  seq.;  But.  de  la  LSb,  en 
Balie,  ii.  110. 

^  MachiaveUi,  Ist.  Mor,  book  viii.  ch.  1,  2  ;  Sismondi,  Ekt.  dei 
Bep.  Bat.  xi.  87  et  uq.;  HUt.  de  la  Lib,  en  Balie,  ii.  112-120. 

■  Symonds,  Eenaiasanee,  99 ;  Machiavelli,  Discorsi,  iii.  6  ;  Guicci- 
ardini.  Op.  Ined.  ii.  53  et  seq. 
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was  governed  by  a  close  oligarchy — cold,  cunning  and 
unscrupulous — which  equally  repressed  the  public 
virtues  of  Venetian  citizens. 

Florence  stood  alone  in  her  liberties  and  public 
virtue.    For  two  centuries  she  had  been  the 
foremost  example  and  champion  of  Italian  *^*^® 
freedom,  and  her  glories  were  ever  increas-  century. 
ing.    In  1381,  the  chief  power  of  the  State  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Albizzi  family,  who  retained  it  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years.     But  their  power  was  ^^^ 
not  a  tyranny :  they  respected  the  rights  of  ^^i^a- 
the  people,  and  maintained  their  long  ascendency  by 
their  talents  and  public  virtues.    If  practically  here- 
ditary, it  was  yet  conferred  by  popular  suffrage.    Un- 
der their  rule,  Florence  attained  eminence  in  literature 
and  art,  and  extended  political  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  Italy.    But  at  length,  in  1434,  they  were  overthrown 
by  their  wealthy  rivals,  the  Medici     The  manner  in 
which  power  was  wrested  from  one  powerful  family, 
and  transferred  to  another,  illustrates  the  character  of 
Florentine  democracy. 

The  Florentines  had  retained,  from  the  earliest 
times  of  the  republic,  the  right  of  assem-  ^he  Medici 
bling  in  the  great  square  of  the  Signoria. 
Such  assemblies,  distinguished  as  '  Parliaments,'  re- 
sembled the  ancient  meetings  of  citizens  in  the  Greek 
agora,  and  the  Roman  forum.  They  were  open  to  all 
comers :  there  was  no  test  of  citizenship ;  and  their 
votes  were  declared  by  acclamation.  They  were  the 
ready  instruments  of  every  revolution.  In  1433,  Bi- 
naldo,  the  last  of  the  Albizzi,  by  the  aid  of  a  Parlia- 
ment, secured  the  banishment  of  his  rival,  Cosmo  de' 
Medici.     But  in  the  following  year,  Cosmo  cosmode' 

^"^  TUT     Jl  •      • 

expelled,  by  the  same  means,  the  family  of  the     ®  *^*' 
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Albizzi  and  their  adherents,  and  established  himself  in 
power.^    The  choice  of  the  people  proved,  nltimatelj, 
fatal  to  their  liberties.     Cosmo  de'  Medici,  himself  the 
leader  of  the  democratic  party,  was  scarcely  content 
to  be  the  first  citizen  of  the  republic.    His  princely 
wealth  and  great  influence  emboldened  him  to  aspire 
to  higher  dignities,  and  a  more  permanent  authority 
for  his  family.     Living  with  royal  splendour,   sur- 
rounded by  artists  and  men  of  letters  whom  his  pa- 
tronage encouraged — munificent  beyond  example,  he 
towered  high  above  all  his  rivals.^    For  more  than 
thirty  years  he  ruled  over  Florence.    His  powers  were 
those  of  a  dictator,  renewed  from  time  to  time :  his 
rivals  were  banished  from  the  State ;  and  his  own  ad- 
herents were  placed  in  all  the  magistracies.    His  own 
dominion  was  secure,  and  he  provided  for  the  suc- 
cession of  his  family.     But,  however  great  his  per- 
sonal ascendency,  the  forms  of  the  Florentine  constitu- 
tion were  maintained.     There  were  still  a  gonfalonier, 
and  eight  priors  of  arts:  the  laws  were  submitted 
for  popular  sanction,  as  of  old  :  but  the  power  and 
spirit  of  the  democracy  had  died  out ;  and  the  rule 
of  the  oligarchy  was  undisturbed.     The  wealthy  Me- 
dici and  the  able  Capponi,  who  was  long  associated 
with  him,  represented  the  prosperity  and  the  states- 
manship of  Florence.    Their  ascendency  in  Florentine 
society  went  far  to  assure  their  political  power :  but 
they  strengthened  themselves  by  those  arts  of  corrup- 
tion which  are  generally  resorted  to  by  governments 
seeking  to  mask  their  authority  under  the  disguise  of 
popular  institutions.     They  secured  the  attachment 

'  Sismondi,  Mst.  des  Bep.  Bdl.  ix.  84-45. 

'  Philippe  de  Commines  speaks  of  him  as  *  homme  digne  d'estre 
nomine  entre  les  tres-grans.'    Mem»  vii.  ch.  5. 
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of  citizens  who  might  have  been  leaders  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  entrusting  to  them  the  government  of  subject 
cities,  and  other  lucrative  offices,  and  by  inequitable 
imposts,  which  spared  the  rich  and  laid  heavy  bur- 
thens on  the  poor.^  The  power  of  the  oligarchy  was 
further  maintained  by  the  banishment  of  dangerous 
rivals;  and  this  odious  exercise  of  arbitrary  power 
was  left  to  the  popular  Parliament,  which  did  the  bid- 
ding of  its  masters.  The  people  were  conciliated  by 
prosperity,  and  by  popular  games  and  entertainments, 
which — after  the  fashion  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans — 
the  profuse  liberality  of  the  Medici  provided.  They 
had  lost  their  liberties :  but  they  were  prosperous, 
merry,  and  contented. 

At  the  death  of  Cosmo,  in  1464,  his  son  Peter  suc- 
ceeded him,  as  by  hereditary  right;  and,  p^,,,^^, 
overcoming  the  resistance  of  a  popular  party,  Medici. 
led  by  his  rival  Lucas  Pitti,  continued  the  family  rule, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  own  weakness,  was  now 
assured.  At  his  death,  in  1469,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  two  sons,  Lorenzo  and  Julian ;  and  on  the  assas- 
sination of  the  latter,  in  1478,  Lorenzo  began  Lorenzo  de* 
to  assume  the  title  of  Prince  of  Florence,  or  Medici. 
Magnificent  Signor.  He  also  made  an  essential  change 
in  the  constitution,  by  inducing  a  Parliament  to  trans- 
fer its  powers  to  a  council  of  seventy,  entirely  in  his 
interests.  The  glories  of  the  Medici  culminated  un- 
der Lorenzo,  who  was  distinguished  as  much  by  his 
patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts,  as  by  his  mag- 
nificence. Li  contributing  to  the  splendours  of  the 
city,  and  cultivating  the  artistic  taste  of  its  citizens, 
he  was  the  Pericles  of  Florence.    He  used  his  vast 

1  Sismondi,  MH,  de  la  IJiberte  en  ItaUe,  ii.  81. 
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fortune,  like  the  public  treasury,  for  the  common 
good  :  he  enriched  the  capital  with  pictures,  statues, 
medals,  and  rare  manuscripts  :  he  helped  the  learned 
with  his  patronage  and  his  friendship,  printing  their 
works,  and  associating  himself  with  their  labours :  he 
encouraged  artists  with  a  liberal  hand,  while  he  hen* 
oured  their  calling,  and  inspired  their  genius,  by  wel- 
coming them  to  the  refinements  and  cultivated  society 
of  his  princely  court^ 

But  he  wholly  changed  the  republic,  as  well  in  its 
political  constitution,  as  in  its  external  relations.  Its 
liberty  was  nearly  at  an  end ;  and  the  citizens,  cor- 
rupted by  luxury,  had  ceased  to  respect  it  In  its 
foreign  alliances,  it  was  no  longer  on  the  side  of*  lib- 
erty and  free  republics :  but  Lorenzo,  a  prince  and 
ruler  of  a  subject  people,  was  henceforth  the  ally 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  other  enemies  of  Italian 
freedom.  Liberty,  in  truth,  was  already  nearly  ex- 
tinct throughout  Italy.  It  was  at  length  lost  in  Flor- 
ence ;  and  the  only  other  cities  still  nominally  re- 
publics were  Venice,  Sienna  and  Lucca,  all  governed 
by  close  oligarchies. 

Before  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  in  1492,  a  move- 
savona-  meut,  led  by  the  Dominican  monk  Savona- 
14^-1492  ^^^*'  against  the  vices  which  his  splendour 
^•^-  had  encouraged,  and  in  favour  of  a  restora- 

tion of  liberty,  had  already  commenced;  and,  under 
his  son  Peter,  it  burst  forth  and  drove  the  family  of 
the  Medici  out  of  Florence.  Savonarola  was  at  once 
1496-1498  a  religious  and  a  political  reformer — of  the 
Puritan  type  of  a  later  age.     He  condemned 


A.D. 


*  Machiavelli,  1st.  Fior.  b.  viii.  ch.  7 ;  Roscoe,  Life  of  Lorenzo  d^ 
Medici,  ch.  vi.  vii. ;  Von  Renmont,  Ltfe  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  b.  ii« 
ch.  6. 
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the  frivolous  pleasure-seeking  society  of  Florence,^ 
which  seemed  to  have  embraced  the  philosophy  of 
Epicurus,  rather  than  the  teaching  of  the  Church : 
he  rebuked  them  for  exchanging  their  ancient  liber- 
ties for  classical  culture,  the  arts,  and  the  luxurious 
enjoyments  of  life.  He  exhorted  them  to  a  religious 
revival,  and  political  regeneration. 

A  pure  democracy  was  the  basis  of  his  political  re- 
form. Declaring  that  the  people  had  been  betrayed 
by  the  magistracy  whom  they  had  chosen,  he  sum- 
moned all  the  citizens  to  a  share  in  the  government. 
Eight  hundred  citizens  assembled  in  a  general  coun- 
cil, which  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  State.  But 
the  enthusiastic  monk,  moved  by  visions  and  divine 
revelations,  was  not  a  reformer  qualified  to  restore 
the  liberties  of  Florence.  The  movement  which  he 
led  was  religious  rather  than  political ;  and 
Savonarola  himself  fell  a  victim  to  fanati- 
cism and  religious  hate. 

The  short-lived  revolution  of  Savonarola  was  soon 
followed  by  other  political  changes.  Flor-  The  Medici 
ence,  surrounded  by  enemies,  found  her  ever-  -^««^- 
changing  magistrates  unequal  to  cope  with  the  dan- 
gers to  which  the  State  was  exposed;  and^  in  1502, 
she  elected  a  gonfalonier  for  life,  like  the  Doge  of 
Venice,  who  was  invested  with  dictatorial  powers. 
It  was  the  most  important  reaction  from  republican 
principles  that  Florence  had  yet  sanctioned  by  law : 
but  Peter  Soderini,  who  was  first  elected  to  the  office, 
did  not  abuse  his  powers,  or  encroach  upon  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people.    In  the  midst  of  wars  and  trou- 

*  *  Tour  life,*  lie  said,  *  5s  passed  in  bed,  or  gossip,  in  promenad- 
ing, in  orgies  and  debaucliery.'  See  Villari,  Life  and  Times  of 
Bawma/rola;  also  P.  de  Commines,  Mem.  viii.  ch.  19. 
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bles,  the  Medici  were  recalled  in  1612  ;  and  their  re- 
storation completed  the  niin  of  republican  institu- 
tions in  Florence.  They  returned,  in  league  with  the 
Spaniards,  to  plunder  and  oppress  their  own  country- 
men.   They  were  driven  out  again  in  1527,  when  the 

Pall  of  the  republic  was  restored  for  a  short  period  : 
repubuc.      ^^^  ^  jg3Q^  jj.  ^^^  ^^^^  crushed  by  the 

united  forces  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Pope  Clement  VH, 
a  Medici,  who  conspired  with  foreign  enemies  against 
his  own  noble  country,  to  which  his  family  owed  all 
their  greatness.  Sad  was  the  fate  of  Florence.  Her 
new  ruler,  Alexander  de'  Medici,  was  nominated  by 
the  Pope,  and,  he  came  to  govern  under  a  monarchical 
constitution  decreed  by  the  Emperor !  The  enemies 
of  the  Medici  were  tortured,  put  to  death,  or  ban- 
ished, and  the  citizens  subjected  to  a  rapacious  tyran- 
ny. Six  years  later,  the  tyrant  was  himself  assassi- 
nated; but  other  tyrants  ruled  after  him,  as  Grand 
Dukes  of  Tuscany.  Florence  was  no  longer  a  repub- 
lic, even  in  name  ;  but  was  subject  to  domestic  tyran- 
ny and  foreign  dominion. 

Meanwhile  thei  forces  of  alien  enemies  were  devas- 
Devasta-  ^^^^  Italj.  Frcuch,  Spanish,  Germans, 
K^fy?'  Swiss  and  Turks  were  let  loose  on  the  fair 
Italian  cities,  plundering,  burning  and  de- 
stroying. In  a  civilised  age,  and  a  refined  society, 
they  introduced  the  warfare  of  savages:  sometimes 
putting  garrisons  to  the  sword,  and  extorting  booty 
from  the  inhabitants  by  torture.  War,  pestilence  and 
famine  were  now  the  heritage  of  that  glorious  land 
which  had  revived  learning  in  Europe,  and  had  taught 
other  nations  the  arts  of  civilisation.  Italy,  in  the  days 
of  her  republican  liberties,  had  taken  the  lead  in 
European  culture :  she  was  now  to  fall  under  the  yoke 
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of  foreign  conquerors  less  forward  in  the  race  of  hu- 
man progress  than  herseli  It  was  the  destiny  of  that 
fair  land  to  be  invaded  by  Northern  hordes,  and  to 
lose,  again  and  again,  the  fruits  of  her  intellectual 
and  social  pre-eminence. 

For  six-and-thirty  years  the  Italians  suflfered  so 
many  calamities  that  the  civilisation  of  four  its  political 
centuries  was  nearly  effaced ;  and  in  1530,  •  *"^J«<^*^*>^- 
the  country  had  become  helpless  in  the  hands  of 
Charles  V.  It  was  now  destined,  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years,  to  be  under  the  yoke  of  the  foreign- 
er. Italy  no  longer  belonged  to  the  Italians,  but 
to  the  Germans,  the  French,  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Swiss. 

The  separate  existence  of  the  republic  of  Venice 
wa.s  maintained  long  after  the  other  Italian  survival  of 
republics  had  fallen.     Her  power  was  dimin-  ^®°**^®- 
ished,  indeed :  but  her  politic  rulers  contrived  to  sus- 
tain her  independence.     Her  constitution,  however, 
became  less  and  less  free,  and  her  oligarchy  more 
narrow.     The  silent  and  secret  Council  of  Ten  ruled 
the  State  with  the  unity,  and  in  the  spirit,  of  a  single 
tyrant     It  was  cruel,  arbitrary  and  corrupt,  and  its 
administration,  as  it  became  more  venal,  grew  less 
capable  and  vigorous.     With  justice  perverted,  the 
finances   disordered,  the   troops   neglected,  and  the 
provinces  oppressed,  the  State  showed  all  the  symp- 
toms of  decay.     And  in  this  condition  she  lingered, 
until  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
in  1797.    At  one  time  given  up  to  Austria,  and  then 
recovered  by  France,  and   incorporated  in 
Napoleon's  kingdom  of  Italy;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  again  restored  to  Austria ;  she  was  the  sport 
of  war  and  conquest,  until  at  length  it  became  her  lot 
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to  be  embraced  in  the  new  constitutional  kingdom  of 
Italy,  under  Victor  Emmanuel 

One  other  republic  must  not  be  passed  wholly  with- 
san  out  notice.     The  little  town  or  village  of  San 

Manno.  Marino,  high  up  on  a  mountain  in  the  Eo- 
magna,  was  too  insignificant  to  play  its  part  in  the 
general  history  of  the  Italian  republics:  but  if  the 
smallest  of  these  free.  States,  it  has  been  blessed  with 
the  longest  enjoyment  of  its  ancient  liberties  and  in- 
dependence. It  was  too  small  to  tempt  the  ambition 
of  usurpers ;  and  while  the  political  glories  of  its  more 
powerful  rivals  have  passed  away,  it  still  flourishes  as 
a  singular  example  of  the  mediaeval  republic.^ 
Such  was  the  chequered  history  of  the  Italian  re- 
.  publics.     They  were  a  singular  political  phe- 

the  Italian     nomcnon,  in  the  midst  of  mediaeval  Europe. 

republics.  '  ,   ,  t      i     • 

The  cultivation  of  their  citizens,  and  their 
struggles  for  liberty,  in  an  age  when  it  was  unknown 
in  other  realms,  claim  the  admiration  of  posterity. 
But  the  state  of  society,  and  the  political  condition  of 
Europe,  forbad  the  success  of  democratic  institutions; 
and  if  there  is  much  to  admire  in  the  history  of  these 
celebrated  cities,  there  is  yet  more  to  condemn  and  to 
regret  Whatever  measure  of  freedom  they  enjoyed, 
was  ruined  by  the  strife  of  their  citizens,  and  the  jeal- 
ousies and  ambition  of  their  neighbours.  Freedom 
won  at  such  a  cost  was,  indeed,  a  doubtful  blessing. 

The  disorders,  factions,  and  intrigues  of  the  Italian 
Therepub-  ^^P^blics  havo  been  passed  in  review,  to- 
pweTwith  gather  with  their  glories.  But  with  the  his- 
Seapotisms.   ^^py  ^f  Europe  before  us,  from  the  tenth  to 

1  Sismondi  speaks  of  it  as  '  derobe  egalement  aux  usurpations,  et 
£  rhistoire.' — Eiat.  de  la  Lib.  en  Ital,  ii.  344. 
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the  sixteentli  century,  who  shall  say  that  these  free 
States,  with  all  their  grievous  shortcomings,  were 
not  superior  in  civilisation,  and  social  virtues,  to  the 
coarse  feudal  principalities,  and  military  monarchies 
of  the  Middle  Ages  ?  Abundant  morals  may  be  drawn 
from  the  tale  of  these  celebrat^d  communities,  un- 
favourable to  liberty :  but  before  they  are  condemn- 
ed with  too  harsh  a  judgment,  we  should  recal  the 
crimes  of  despotism,  and  the  wrongs  it  has  inflicted 
on  humanity.* 

For  three  centuries  it  continued  to  be  the  destiny 
of  Italy  to  be  overrun  by  foreign  troops ;  and 
Napoleon's  memorable  campaigns  brought  a  tunes ot' 
large  part  of 'her  soil  under  the  dominion  of  ^* 
France.  Every  previous  invasion  had  served  to  crush 
her  political  liberties  :  but  revolutionary  France  pro- 
claimed the  freedom  of  her  people ;  and  Napoleon,  in 
his  great  scheme  of  Italian  conquest,  provided  equal 
laws,  a  just  administration,  freedom  of  opinion,  and 
popular  control  over  the  taxation  and  government  of 
the  country.  On  the  fall  of  that  great  conqueror, 
Italy  reverted  once  more  to  Austria,  and  all  her  poli- 
tical privileges  were  lost  again.^  There  was  often  a 
spirited  resistance  to  foreign  rule  and  oppression; 
and  at  raS^ffijlYictor  Emmanuel,  Garibaldi  and  N^.- 
poleon  ITT,  restored  liberty  and  independence  to 
united  Italy.    Under  the  enlightened  rule  of  Victor 

^  *  Souvent  c'est  la  liberie  qu'on  accuse  des  soufbrances  et  des 
crimes  qui  De  f  urent  dus  qu'^  Toppression.  Certes,  ce  n'etoit  pas 
dans  nne  republique,  qu*  Eccelino  livroit  jusqu'aux  enfants  si  ses 
bourreaux,  ou  que  Jean  Visconti  chassoit  aux  homines  avec  des 
cbiens  courans.' — Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Rep.  Ital.  Intro. 

«  See  Botta,  L'Histoire  d'ltalie  de  1789  d  1815 ;  L'Histaire  de  Vir^ 
dipendance  de  Vltalie. 
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Emmanaely  tlie  Italians  have  recovered  their  ancient 
franchises ;  and  the  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages 
liye  again  in  the  free  municipalities  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy.^ 

''Italian  political  institutions  are  modelled  on  those  of  the 
French  ;  yet  such  are  the  tendencies  and  traditions  of  this  old  Latiii 
people,  that  while  in  France  everything  aims  at  the  consolidation  of 
the  Central  Power,  in  Italy  everything  leads  to  the  development 
of  local  self-government ;  and  this  instinct  acts  with  the  greatest 
strength  in  those  communities  in  which  the  seeds  of  the  old  liber> 
ties  of  the  Medissval  Free  Cities  had  attained  the  greatest  develop- 
nkent,  as  in  Milan,  Venice,  Bologna,  Florence,  &c/ — Gallenga,  Italy 
BemUed,  p.  217. 
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KATXTBAIi  FEATT7BES  OP  BWITZBKLAin) — TTS  BABLT  HISTOBT— -FEU- 
DALISM—THB  GBOWTH  OF  TOWWB—THlfi  FOREST  CANTONS— BE- 
GINNINGS OF  CONFEDERATION — 6TBUGGLES  FOB  FBEEDOM  AND 
INDBPBNDBNCB  —  ITALIAN  AND  SWISS  LIBERTIES  COMPARED  — 
EARLY  CONSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  CANTONS — ^PRINCIPLES  OF  CON- 
FEDERATION— THB  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

Feom  this  rapid  sketch  of  Italian  liberties,  we  may 
now  pass  to  the  political  history  of  Switzerland,  which 
presents  some  of  the  most  interesting  ex- 

■1  •  -I  ••i«ii    Democracy 

amples  of  pure  democracy,  in  its  simplest  inswitzer. 
forms,  and  of  carefuUy  contrived  and  dura-  '"'^• 
ble  republican  institutions,  to  be  found  in  the  annuls 
of  Europe. 

The  natural  configuration  of  Switzerland  is  such  as 
to  promote  a  love  of  freedom,  and  indepen-  ^^,^. 
dence,  in  its  inhabitants.  Everywhere  moun-  g^zg' 
tainous  .regions  have  been  favourable  to  a  ^^^ 
free  and  manly  spirit  in  the  people.  Even  in  the 
East,  the  warlike  hill  tribes  have  been  less  subject  to 
despotic  rule  than  the  milder  races  dwelling  in  the 
plains.  And  in  Switzerland,  all  the  conditions  of  a 
mountain  life  are  congenial  to  freedom.  No  race '  of 
men  can  dwell  amidst  its  mountains,  its  precipices,  its 
rocks  and  glaciers,  its  avalanches,  and  its  mountain  tor- 
rents, without  being  strong,  brave  and  resolute.    The 
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dangers  and  hardships  which  they  hourly  encounter, 
brace  their  nerves  to  enterprises  of  hardihood  and 
daring.  The  patient  toil,  by  which  they  must  wring 
a  difficult  subsistence  from  the  mountain  steeps, 
makes  them  industrious,  frugal,  and  provident  In 
their  mountain  homes,  their  life  is  simple  and  patri- 
archal Nor  can  they  be  insensible  to  the  ennobUng 
influences  of  the  sublime  scenery  by  which  they  are 
surrounded. 

The  grandeur  of  the  Alps  is  not  such  as  to  appal  and 
to  terrify:  it  inspires  no  sense  of  helpless- 
^^'  ness  in  the  beholders.  Their  cloud-capped 
summits  are  awful  in  their  mysterious  shrouds  of 
darkness :  the  sudden  thunder,  crashing  amidst  over- 
hanging precipices,  is  often  terrible  in  its  shock :  but 
the  general  aspects  of  nature  are  cheering  and  encour- 
aging. Her  sublime  works  are  calculated  to  arouse 
sentiments  of  devotion,  of  patriotism,  and  of  valour: 
but  they  are  not  so  tremendous  as  to  cause  dread  and 
despondency.  The  dangers  and  obstacles  of  the  Al- 
pine regions  are  formidable :  but  they  are  such  as  the 
courage,  skill  and  ingenuity  of  man  can  overcome. 
The  mountains  are  lofty  and  precipitous:  but  safe 
and  convenient  passes  have  been  found  practicable; 
and  paths  have  been  everjrwhere  contrived,  upon  these 
giddy  heights,  over  which  the  village  maidea  treads 
without  a  thought  of  danger.  The  rushing  torrents 
are  loud  and  furious,  in  their  descent  to  the  valley : 
but  they  have  been  bridged  over  by  stone,  and  tim- 
ber, or  perhaps  by  the  fallen  pine ;  and  the  peasant- 
boy  sings  cheerily  as  he  strides  across  the  foaming 
stream.  Such  obstacles  as  these  serve  but  to  sustain 
the  strength  and  courage  of  the  people,  and  to  teach 
them  to  wrestle  manfully  with  dangers. 
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Great  are  the  varieties  of  climate,  in  Switzerland, 
according  to  the  elevation  and  aspects  of  different 
parts  of  the  country — from  the  perpetual  snows  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  Jungfrau,  to  the  vine-  ^^  g^j^ 
clad  slopes  of  Neuf chatel  and  Lake  Leman :  c"°^ate. 
but  within  the  habitable  regions  of  the  Alps,  the  cli- 
mate is  generally  temperate,  healthful  and  invigorat- 
ing. All  the  conditions  of  this  favoured  land  are 
conducive  to  the  vigour  and  manliness  of  its  people ; 
and  its  history  bears  witness  to  their  valour  and 
their  freedom. 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  Swiss  people,  the 
great  mountain  chains  of  the  Alps,  while 
serving  as  barriers  against  foreign  States,  S^iS*^**** 

1  •  ••x^x'i'^j         cidente  of 

and  encouraging  a  spirit  of  national  mde-  swUzer- 
pendence,  have,  at  the  same  time,  divided  *"  " 
the  country,  by  natural  boundaries,  into  numerous 
local  communities,  widely  separated  from  one  another. 
To  these  physical  causes  may,  in  great  measure,  be 
ascribed  the  nationality  of  the  Swiss,  and  the  rise  of 
independent  Cantons,  which  have  played  so  great  a 
part  in  their  history. 

From  early  times  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  the 
Alps  were  renowned  for  their  bravery  and  Eariyto. 
independence.     When  Eome  was  in  its  high-  ^f^^f  ^"^^ 
est  military  glory,  its  armies,  under  the  Con-  ^''^' 
sul  Lucius  Cassius,  were  routed  by  the  Helvetii,  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Leman.     The  consul  him- 
self was  slain,  and  hostages  were  given  up  by 
the  retreating  Romans.^    Such  was  their  love  of  lib- 
erty, that  Orgetorix,  a  popular  military  lead- 
er, being  suspected  of   the   designs   of  an 

^  Mailer,  Ei8t.  dee  Suisses,  i.  71  (Ed.  de  Boileau  et  Labaune).    This 
remarkable  history  has  been  continued  to  our  own  times  by  the 
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usurper,  died  by  his  own  hand  to  escape  their  ven- 
geance.^ 

Straitened  within  their  rocky  fortresses,  they  made 
a  descent  upon  the  fertile  plains  of  Gaul : 
vasionof  but  the  iuvasiou  was  ill-timed  and  disas- 
trous. Julius  CsBsar  was  the  Boman  pro- 
consul; and  routed  and  drove  them  back  with  fear- 
ful losses,  into  their  native  mountains.^  Admitted 
Become  *^  allies  of  the  great  republic,  they  were 
jubjectsof    QQQj^  afterwards  absorbed  into  the  Boman 

uie  jtom&ii 

Empire.  Empire :  their  youth  were  drawn  into  the 
Imperial  armies:  Boman  tax-gatherers  were  busy  in 
the  mountain  farms  and  chalets ;  and  all  offices  were 
filled  by  Eomans.* 

For  centuries  the  Swiss  continued  under  the  yoke 
Switzerland  ^^  *^®  empire,  and  when  that  tottering  fabric 
NoSe^m^  was  falling,  their  country  was  overrun  by 
races.  hordcs  of  Burguudiaus — a  Vandal  race  from 

409  A.D.  tiie  Oder  and  the  Vistula.  These  were  suc- 
ceeded by  irruptions  of  Alemanni,  Ostrogoths,  and 
Franks;  and  the  division  of  Switzerland 
into  German  and  French-speaking  races  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  these  early  settlements  of  different 
500-986  tribes  from  Germany  and  Gaul.*  Falling 
^'^'  at  length  under  the  dominion  of  the  Frank 

kings  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  Switzerland,  in 
some  measure,  shared  in  the  liberties  which  dis- 
tinguished all  the  German  tribes.  They  claimed  the 
right  of  electing  their  kings,  from  the  house  of  Clovis, 

labours  of  Mallet,  Gloutz-Blozhelm,  Hottinger,  Vullieinin,  and 
Monnard. 

1  MiUler,  Mat,  des  8uism,  i.  83. 

« Ibid.  i.  84-104. 

» Ibid.  i.  105-186.  *  Ibid.  i.  187-219. 
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and  of  choosing  their  own  military  leaders.  Under 
Charlemagne  they  partook  of  the  benefits  of  improved 
education^  which  that  enlightened  emperor  encouraged 
throughout  his  extended  dominions. 

During  this  period,  feudalism  had  been  rapidly 
growing  up ;  and  Switzerland,  like  other  parts 
of  Europe,  came  under  the  rule  of  military  estob?  ^ 
chiefs  and  of  powerful  bishops  and  abbote 
holding  fiefs  from  the  crown,  while  the  people  gener- 
ally were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs.^ 
With  little  change  in  the  laws  or  conditions 
of  society,  Switzerland  now  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  German  emperors.^  In  no  country  were  the  feudal 
nobles  more  powerful,  or  more  oppressive,  than  in 
Switzerland.  The  greater  dukes  and  counts  domi- 
nated over  the  lesser  nobles;  and  scourged  their 
neighbours  with  constant  exactions.  They  were  sub- 
ject to  little  restraint  from  their  distant  sovereigns ; 
and  crowning  the  rugged  heights  of  this  land  of 
mountain  and  valley  with  their  fortified  castles,  they 
were  ever  ready  for  war  and  plunder.  The  lords  of 
the  Church  were  scarcely  less  powerful;  and  while 
shrewdly  extending  their  abbey  lands,  they  knew  how 
to  maintain  all  the  rights  of  feudal  superiors.  Hap- 
pily for  the  people,  these  great  nobles,  instead  of 
combining  to  secure  their  power,  were  perpetually 
making  war  upon  one  another ;  and  barons  and  church- 
men were  divided  by  jealousies  and  rival  pretensions. 
Their  incessant  warfare  was  training  a  brave  and 
adventurous  people  to  arms;  while  the  vigour  of 
a    noble  race,   and  the    spiritual   influence    of   the 

J  MliUer,  BM,  des  Suissea,  ii.  25,  181 ;  Planta,  Hist,  of  the  Helvetic 
Canfed,  i.  88-101 ;  Daguet,  Hist,  de  la  Conf.  Suisie,  39. 
«  Planta,  Hist.  i.  103. 
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Church,  were  promoting  the  civilisation  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  preparing  them  for  the  future  assertion  of 
liberty. 
From  feudal  subjection  the  Swiss  gradually  escaped, 
first  by  the  formation  of  -villages,  exercising 

Growth  of         »    1  t        £        IP  ,  1  '     f       I 

municipal  rights  of  seli-government  and  judicature,  un- 
p  eges.  ^^^  ^  vogkt,  or  bailiff,  and  secondly  by  the  foun- 
dation of  walled  cities,  and  the  growth  of  a  burgher 
class  with  municipal  privileges.  These  rural  and 
urban  municipalities  continued  to  assert  their  own 
rights,  and  to  maintain  them  against  the  feudal  lords. 
In  Switzerland,  as  in  Italy  and  other  countries,  the 
towns  became  rivals  of  the  territorial  counts  and  of 
the  Church,  defending  themselves  from  oppression 
and  affording  protection  and  citizenship  to  the  vas- 
sals of  the  neighbouring  chiefs.  Peopled  by  the 
manly  races  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  their 
burghers  were  brave,  resolute,  and  independent.  En- 
riched by  industry  and  thrift,  while  their  warlike 
neighbours  were  ruined  by  feuds,  by  costly  state  and 
troops  of  armed  retainers,  they  grew,  in  course  of 
time,  to  be  the  dominant  powers  in  Swiss  society. 
They  enjoyed  also  the  favour  of  the  German  em- 
perors, t^  whom  their  allegiance  was  more  assured 
than  that  of  the  ambitious  counts.  And  as  the 
power  of  the  territorial  lords  declined,  the  country 
became  associated  with  the  towns ;  and  the  urban 
and  rural  districts  together  assumed  the  form  of 
Cantons. 
Late  in  the  eleventh  century,  Switzerland  was  as- 
signed, as  a  fief,  by  the  Emperor  to  the  dukes 
shown  to  of  the  house  of  Zoeringen.  These  princes  still 
byprinces.  further  favoured  the  fortification  of  towns, 
and  the  municipal  privileges  of  their  inhabi- 
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tants.  Among  the  most  powerful  families  of  Switz- 
erland were  those  of  Savoy,  Hapsbnrg,  Ki-  1097-1218 
burg,  and  RapperschwyL  They  showed  lit-  ^^• 
tie  jealousy  of  the  towns  which  were  under  their  pa- 
tronage, and  contributed  to  their  revenues.  More- 
over each  town  had  its  separate  interests,  and,  as  yet, 
there  was  no  approach  to  a  confederation  threatening 
the  general  influence  of  the  nobles.^  And  thus  the 
towns  continued  to  grow,  and  flourish,  without  any 
discouragement  from  their  princes  and  feudal  lorda 
The  towns  taxed  and  governed  themselves,  and  at- 
tracted from  the  provinces  crowds  of  citizens  anxious 
to  share  their  security,  their  freedom,  their  privileges 
and  their  lucrative  industry.  Justice  was  administer- 
ed by  elected  magistrates,  and  the  personal  liberties 
of  the  citizens  were  jealously  guarded  by  law.^  Sim- 
ple little  republics  were  thus  established  throughout 
the  valleys  of  Switzerland.  Of  the  towns  of  this  pe- 
riod, Fribourg  and  Berne  are  among  the  most  distin- 
guished.* 

And  while  towns  were  thus  growing  in  freedom  and 
power,  the  rural  inhabitants  of   other  dis-  R„raican- 
tricts,  though  more  exposed  to  the  domina-  *^°^- 
tion  of  feudal  chiefs,  were  not  less  resolute  in  the 
defence  of  their  franchises.      And  notably  gchweitz. 
the  people    of  Schweitz  showed   their  in-  "44a.d. 
dependence  by  a  successful  contest  for  their  rights 
against   the  abbot  and  monks  of  Einsidlen.*     The 
renowned  people  of  this  little  valley,  who  claim  de- 
scent from  Scandinavian   settlers,'  were  destined  to 

i  MliUer,  Eist  de  Suisses,  ii.  357  ;  Daguel^  Hist.  85-91. 

«  Muller,  Hist,  des  Suisses,  ii.  209  et  seq, 

2  Ibid.  805,  313. 

*  MiUler,  Hist.  iii.  144 ;  Planta,  Hist.  i.  175.      '  Planta,  Hist.  i.  168. 
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give  their  name  to  an  historic  State.  All  their  tradi- 
tions are  those  of  freedom.  The  whole  people, — ^free- 
men and  vassals  alike, — were  accustomed  to  assemble  : 
they  elected  a  chief  magistrate,  and  jurors,  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  amongst  themselves;  and  they 
consented  to  contributions  for  the  public  service.  In 
uriandun-  ©oursc  of  time,  the  adjacent  valleys  of  TJri 
terwaiden.  ^^^  Unterwaldcn,  also  opening  upon  the  for- 
est lake  of  Lucerne,  became  peopled  from  the  same 
and  other  races,  and  were  distinguished  by  similar 
customs.  And,  at  length,  those  kindred  communi- 
ties grew  into  the  three  forest  cantons.^ 

Confederation  alone  was  now  wanting  to  raise  the 
political  influence  of  the  towns ;  and  an  ex- 
of  ^onfefe-  ample  of  such  a  system  was  set  by  the  league 
of  the  forest  cantons  of  Schweitz,  TJri,  and 
Unterwalden,  which  dates  from  an  early  period.^  This 
The  forest  i^^dest  league  of  rural  cantons,  inhabited 
cantons.  \yj  mountain  peasants,  without  a  single  city 
within  their  precincts,  was  the  origin  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation.  The  country  generally  was  still  in 
vassalage  to  its  feudal  lords :  but  these  remote  valleys 
had  already  acquired  rights  of  self-government  with- 
out disturbance  from  emperor  or  baron, — electing 
their  own  chief  magistrate  or  'Landamman'  and  their 
judges,  and  deciding  all  questions  affecting  the  inte- 
rests of  the  commune,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  a 
general  assembly  of  the  people.^ 

'  Planta,  Hist,  i.  172-174 

'  According  to  Planta,  the  confederacy  of  tlie  three  forest  cantons, 
Schweitz,  Uri  and  Unterwalden,  *  bears  date  from  the  most  remote 
period  of  their  existence,  and  was  framed  long  before  they  knew 
how  to  commit  it  to  writing ; '  Hiit,  i.  3d0.  In  1291,  this  league 
was  reduced  to  writing  ;  ibid.  i.  222. 

8  Miiller,  Hist,  des  Suisses,  Ui.  13-17 ;  Planjta,  Hist,  i.  169, 170. 
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It  was  the  simplest  form  of  democracy  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  world.     Without  the  inter- 
vention  of  chiefs,  or  priests,  the  hardy  moun-  in  the  forest 

,    .  1  1     T      •       ii  •  1       cantons. 

taineers  assembled,  in  the  open  air,  made 
laws  for  their  own  government,  and  swore  to  observe 
them.  These  assemblies  were  as  primitive  as  those  of 
the  ancient  Germans,  described  by  Tacitus;^  and  they 
were  far  more  free.  They  met,  not  at  the  bidding  of 
kings  and  chiefs,  nor  to  give  assent  to  their  counsels : 
but  as  equals,  having  common  rights  and  interests  in 
their  beloved  canton.  The  men  who  thus  met  to- 
gether, to  discuss  Ihe  affairs  of  their  country,  were 
homely  peasants,  who  tended  their  own  cows  and 
goats,  upon  the  mountain-side,  and,  by  patient  indus- 
try, raised  frequent  crops  from  their  narrow  patches 
of  soil,  hemmed  in  by  rock  and  glacier.  They  stood 
in  sight  of  their  mountain  homes,  and  heard  the  fa- 
miliar bells  of  their  own  cattle,  as  they  grazed  on  the 
overhanging  heights.  Such  a  gathering  was  that  of 
a  Swiss  village  community,  not  of  a  State.  With  less 
pretensions  than  the  assembly  of  a  Greek  city,  it  rep- 
resented an  agricultural  democracy,  such  as  Aristotle 
commended.  Yet  was  each  of  these  forest  cantons  an 
independent  State,  having  its  own  laws,  entering  into  * 
treaties  of  alliance,  and  sending  forth  its  armed  men 
to  battle. 

Famous  in  the  middle  ages,  for  their  simple  cus- 
toms, these  little  cantons  remain,  to  the  pre- 

■■■  Its  nn- 

sent   day,  examples  of   a  pure   democracy,  changing 
such  as  poets  might  imagine,  and  speculative 
philosophers  design.      Their  narrow  bounds,  their 
scanty  population,  their  straitened  industry,  and  their 

*  See  mpra,  p.  ^3. 
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geographical  isolation  have  combined  to  perpetuate 
the  same  unchanging  society,  and  the  same  primitive 
institutions,  from  generation  to  generation ;  and  a  curi- 
ous traveller  may  now  witness  a  parliament  of  Swiss 
peasants,  differing  little  in  manners,  or  in  habits,  from 
their  forefathers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  deli- 
berating with  the  same  rude  simplicity.  It  affords  a 
rare  study  in  politics :  but  it  stands  alone,  and  un- 
approachable. On  a  wider  field,  and  with  a  more 
complex  society,  no  such  a  polity  would  be  possible. 
The  wildest  zealot  of  democracy  could  not  hope  to 
imitate  it :  the  most  timid  conservative  need  not  dread 
its  dangerous  example.  It  differs  essejitially  from  a 
city  democracy,  influenced  by  the  close  association 
and  passionate  impulses  of  numbers.  Its  spirit  is 
serious,  earnest  and  unchanging :  it  clings  to  ancient 
customs  and  institutions.     The  peasants  of 

Its  conser-  ,  ,  ,  ■■^ 

vative  Schwcitz  and  Uri  are  faithful  to  their  tradi- 

character.  .-in 

tional  democracy,  just  as  the  Tyrolese  are 
loyal  to  their  emperor.  Both  alike  hold  fast,  with  a 
reverent  sense  of  duty,  to  the  customs  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  the  laws  of  their  country. 

The  power  of  this  forest  league  was  greatly  in- 
Freedom  of  crcased  by  the  patronage  of  Count  Eudolph 
the  towns.  Qf  Hapsburg,  who  gladly  availed  himself  of 
their  aid  against  his  rivals — the  plundering  counts 
and  prelates  by  whom  the  country  was  ravaged.^  Ee- 
sistance  to  their  feudal  chiefs  was  the  main  object  of 
the  association  of  these  cantons ;  and  they  were  the 
first  to  acquire  the  right  of  holding  their  fiefs  directly 
from  the  emperor.^     When  elected  to  the  Imperii^ 

'  MiiUer,  Hist.  iii.  161. 

«  Morin,  Hist.  Pol  de  la  Suisse,  i.  16. 
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throne  of  Germany,  Badolph  confirmed  the  charters 
of  Lucerne,  Soleure,  Schaffhausen,  Mnlhau- 
sen,  and  other  towns,  which  were  henceforth 
to  play  their  part  in  the  history  of  Switzerland.  Such 
towns  as  Zurich,  Basle,  and  Berne,  having  the  privi- 
leges of  free  Imperial  cities,  continued  to  grow  in 
power,  wealth  and  freedom ;  and  constituted  municipal 
republics.  At  Berne  and  other  towns,  all  householders 
had  the  privileges  of  burghers — even  serfs  after  a 
year's  residence  unclaimed  by  their  lords — ^and  chose 
annually  a  chief  magistrate  and  council  New  laws, 
taxes,  and  questions  of  peace  and  war  were  decided 
by  a  general,  assembly  of  the  commune.  So  proud 
were  the  Bernese  of  their  freedom,  that  they  called  it 
their  honour.^ 

These  towns  were  more  capable  than  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  resisting  the  counts  and  barons  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded :  but,  in  order  to  make  their  134^1290 
resistance  more  effectual,  Berne,  Fribourg,  ^-^ 
Bienne  and  Neufchatel  entered  into  an  early  alliance 
for  mutual  protection. 

On  the  death  of  Budolph  of  Hapsburg,  the  three 
forest  cantons,  dreading  an  invasion  of  their  First 
liberties,  renewed  their  ancient  alliance,  and  league  of 

,       .,  ill  J    'i.      the  forest 

swore  to  its  perpetual  observance ;  ana  its  cantons. 
conditions  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  de-  August  1, 
fined  in  writing.     They  swore  to  assist  one 
another,  against  all  who  should  do  violence  to  either 
of  them,  or  impose  taxes,  or  design  wrong  to  their 
persons  or  goods :  to  refer  their  disputes  to  arbitra- 
tion,  and  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the   arbiters; 
and  to  pursue  murderers  to  death.     At  the  same  time, 

1  Mmier,  Hist,  iii.  48-^5 ;  Planta,  Hist,  i.  183. 
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they  reserved  their  allegiance  to  their  feudal  supe- 
riors, on  all  lawfal  occasions.  Such  was  the  simple 
43cheme  of  association,  which  was  as  complete  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  required,^  It  was  a  treaty 
of  alliance,  rather  than  a  confederation  :  but  it  formed 
the  basis  of  future  leagues,  upon  more  comprehensive 
principles.  Two  months  later,  Zurich  entered  into  a 
similar  alliance,  for  three  years,  with  Schweitz  and 
Uri.^ 
These  defensive  alliances  were  not  entered  into  too 
soon,  for  the  freedom  of  Switzerland :  for 
the^fss^  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  Albert,  Count 
e  om.  ^j  Hapsburg,  the  most  powerful  noble  in 
Switzerland,  and  recently  elected  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, began  to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
free  cantons.  This  is  a  memorable  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  Switzerland,  illustrated  by  the  traditional 
episode  of  William  Tell  and  Gtessler.  The  cantons  of 
Schweitz,  XJri  and  Unterwalden  flew  to  arms,  and 
1807-8-  resisted  the  oppression  of  their  rulers.  In 
^^^^'  the  remarkable  words   of  the  great    Swiss 

historian,  *They  judged  that  a  sovereign,  unjust  to- 
wards a  vassal,  ceased  to  be  himself  protected  by 
justice,  and  that  it  was  lawful  to  employ  force  against 
him.'*  Such  sentiments  as  these  foreshadowed  the 
momentous  revolutions  of  Europe  in  succeeding  cen- 
turies. And  when,  a  few  years  later,  a  further  at- 
tempt was  made  to  bring  them  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Empire,  the  brave  peasants  routed  the  Imperial  army 
under  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  in  the  celebrated 

'  Plauta,  Mst.  i.  222 ;   Morin,  Hist   i.   20,  834 ;    Daguet,  Sist. 
112. 
« Morin,  Ekt.  i.  22. 
'  MilUer,  Sist.  des  SuisaeSf  iv.  9. 
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battle  of  Morgarten.^    The  three  victorious  cantons, 
having  renewed  their  league,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples  of  mutual  defence,  liberty  and  jus-  the  light 
tice,*  were  afterwards  joined  by  Lucerne,  Zu-  '"'''*''''• 
rich,  Glarus,  Zug  and  Berne,  which,  each  in 
their  several  ways,  had  been  advancing  "in  wealth, 
culture,   power  and   political   liberty.'       Thus    was 
established  the  memorable  Swiss  Confede-  igsi.jssg 
ration.*    Ever  maintaining  its  warlike  spirit  '^•^• 
and  love  of  freedom,  this  league   upheld  its  inde- 
pendence, in  1386,  against  Duke  Leopold  TTT.  of  Aus- 
tria, and   a   confederacy  of  167  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral lords,   whom  it  overthrew   and   routed,   with 
heroic  courage,   in    the    memorable  battle  of  Sem- 
pach.**     By  the  decree   of  Sempach,  concluded  not 
long  afterwards,  the  eight  cantons  agreed  to  preserve 
peace  among  themselves,  to  uphold  each  other,  and 
in  war  to  unite  their  banners  against  the 
common  enemy.*    The  several  cantons  con- 
tinued free ;  and  enlarging  their  territories  by  con- 
quest,  by  surrender,   by   purchase    and    mortgage,** 
strengthening  their  alliances,  and  associat- 
ing with  themselves  other  cantons,  at  length  fedmte 
consolidated,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  switeer- 
the  independent  confederate  State  of  Switzer-    ^  ' 

^  MiiUer,  Hvit.  des  Suisses,  iv.  51.  Hallam  calls  4;he  battle  of 
Morgarten  the  Marathon  of  SwitzerlaDd. 

'  Ibid.  03.  The  confederate  cantons  agreed  that  they  would  '  not 
accede  to  any  treaty  or  negotiation  with  foreign  princes  or  States, 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  whole  body  ; '  and  '  to  aid  and 
protect  each  other  with  their  lives  and  property ; '  Planta,  Hitt.  of  the 
ffeheHe  Confederation,  i.  281. 

«  MttUer,  iv.  180-327.  *  Ibid.  iv.  351-447. 

•  Ibid.  V.  285  et  seq.  ;  vi.  8. 

«  Planta,  Ekt.  ii.  11.       '  Morin,  Wsi,  i.  56,  60 ;  Daguet,  Bist.  154. 
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land.  The  fendal  sovereignty  of  the  emperor  was  not 
indeed  renounced  :  bnt  it  was  merely  nominal  Tlie 
power  of  the  nobles  had  greatly  declined;^  and  as 
their  property  was  gradually  acquired  by  the  towns, 
they  came  to  reside  within  the  walls,  and  were  ac- 
cepted as  burghera  At  the  same  time,  schisms  in 
the  Church  of  Home,  by  weakening  the  power  of  the 
abbots,  contributed  to  tiie  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  cantons.' 

The  Swiss  had  fought  bravely  for  their  liberties 
„,,,,  and  mainteined  them.  Each  canton  was  in- 
aiiiancea.  dependent  in  its  own  laws  and  administra- 
tion :  but  was  allied  to  its  neighbours  for  mutual  de- 
fence, and  for  affairs  affecting  their  common  welfare. 
The  conditions  of  the  league  were  altered  from  tdme 
to  time  :  but  its  main  principles  have  since  been  con- 
1898-1412  stantly  maintained.  Outside  the  limits  of 
^•®-  this  confederation,  friendly  alliances  were 

also  formed,  with  other  towns,  and  rural  districts,  and 
with  feudal  lords,  and  princes  of  the  Church,  which 
further  contributed  to  the  growth  of  a  nation,  out  of 
the  various  elements  of  Swiss  society.'  And  some- 
times alliances  were  formed  between  particular  can- 
tons,  and  neighbouring  towns,  for  more  effectually 
resisting  the  aggression  of  princes  and  abbots.^  Bat 
the  central  authority  of  the  confederation  was  weak, 
and  the  union  of  the  cantons  incomplete.  No  provi- 
sion had  been  made  for  the  repression  of  wars  between 
rival  cantons,  nor  for  the  restraint  of  separate  alliances 

»  Planta,  SiH.  ii.  27. 

«  Mailer,  Hut.  v.  178 ;  Planta,  EUt.  ii.  70-93. 
»  Morin,  ffia,  i.  62-67,  78. 

*  e.g.  Mulhansen,  SchafiOiaasen,  and  Toggenburg,  1466,  1468, 
1460 ;  Morin,  Bist.  i.  94. 
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with  foreign  powers,  which  endangered  the  indepen- 
dence  of  the  federal  State.  These  defects  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  league  were  fraught  with  serious  evils 
to  the  welfare  and  political  stability  of  the  country. 

While  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  threatened 
by  emperors  and  princes,  the  cantons  were 
united  in  a  patriotic  resistance  to  foreign  riv^*** 

•  "11    i        I-  x"i_  "I-     J  cantons. 

aggression:  but  when  they  .had  overcome  rinteenth 

ji*  •ii*«  1       century. 

their  common  enemies,  their  union  was  weak- 
ened ;   and  local  ambition  and  jealousies  began  to   - 
embark  them  in  contests  as  injurious  to  their  pros- 
perity as  to  the  spirit  of  freedom.*    Their  alliance, 
which  had  secured  victories  over  powerful   feudal 
lords  and  foreign  enemies,  did  not  restrain  them  from 
staining  the  fair  valleys  of  their  fatherland  with  the 
blood  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  compromising 
the  interests/  of  their   country  by  partial  alliances. 
But  the  moral  influence  of  the  league  served  to  re- 
strain these  cantonal  disorders,  which,  however  de- 
plorable, did  not  arrest  the  ultimate  consolidation  of  4 
conflicting  local  communities  into  a  united  Thecon- 

j»  m-i  •    •!  "u    J rF"    •   "L      vention of 

nation.  Thus  a  civil  war  between  Zurich,  stantz. 
Berne,  and  Lucerne,  and  the  rural  cantons,  ^^*- 
was  averted  by  the  interposition  of  the  deputies  of 
the  eight  cantons,  who  assembled  at  Stantz,  and 
agreed  upon  a  covenant  which  bore  that  name.  This 
treaty  of  alliance  formed  another  step  towards  a  more 
perfect  confederation.  The  eight  cantons  engaged  to 
use  no  violence  towards  one  another,  and  to  afford 
mutual  assistance  against  all  assailants :  to  discour- 
age and  repress  disaffection  and  revolts  in  any  of  the 
cantons;  and  to  punish  every  person  who,  without 

'  MUUer,  viii.  573  et  seq. 
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permission  of  the  legal  authorities,  should  assemble 
popular  meetings,  or  make  proposals  calculated  to 
promote  tumults  or  disorder.^  In  their  zeal  for  pub- 
lic order,  the  allied  cantons  were  even  ready  to  sacri- 
fice the  Uberties  of  the  people. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Switzerland  had 
Victories  of  become  a  considerable  military  power.  Its 
fAuon!^^'  armies  won  three  signal  victories  over  the 
1476.  renowned  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy, 

and  shattered  the  dominion  of  that  ambitious  prince.* 
A  few  years  later,  by  victories  scarcely  less  deci- 
sive over  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  they  se- 
cured their  national  independence.  Still  ac- 
knowledging a  nominal  fealty  to  the  Empire,  they  no 
longer  dreaded  encroachments  upon  their  territory  or 
their  political  liberties.  They  were  henceforth  free 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  and 
from  contributions  imposed  by  the  Germanic  Diet 
League  of  The  uuiou  of  Basle  and  Schaffhausen  followed, 
cantons.  ^^^  and  thus  the  league  of  the  thirteen  cantons 
was  completed.*  Some  years  later  the  prow- 
ess of  the  .brave  Swiss  against  the  French,  in  the  bat- 
♦  Perpetual  tie  of  Marignauo,  obtained  for  the  confedera- 
Irance.^'^  tiou '  the  perpetual  peace '  with  France,  which 
placed  these  two  countries  in  almost  uninter- 
rupted amity  for  three  hundred  years.*  This  may  be 
accounted  the  most  brilliant  and  honourable  period 
in  the  history  of  the  confederation.  Its  achievements 
are  worthy  of  comparison  with  those  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  for  heroic  bravery  and  love  of  freedom. 

*  Gloutz-Blozheim,  Hist,  de  la  Conf.  Suisse,  ch.  v. ;  Morin,  Hist.  i. 
131,  S57  (PUee  jusHfieaHve,  No.  19). 

*  Philippe  de  Commines,  Mem,  v.  cli.  1. 

*  Gloutz-Blozheim,  JERst.  ch.  ii.     *  Ibid.  ch.  i v. ;  Daguet,  Mst.  259. 
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And  here  we  may  pause  to  compare  the  destinies 
of  Italy  and  of  Switzerland.  The  liberties  of  it^iian  and 
those  two  countries  were  developed,  at  about  ubmies 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  like  manner :  but  ^®™p*^*^- 
their  history  presents  some  instructive  contrasts. 
The  history  of  the  Italian  republics  is  more  brilliant 
than  that  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  The  genius  of  the 
Italians  surpassed  that  of  the  Swiss,  and  has  left 
memorials  which  their  humbler  neighbours,  dwelling 
among  the  Alps,  have  never  aspired  to  imitate.  But 
their  annals  are  disfigured  by  perpetual  feuds,  by 
civil  wars,  and  by  revolting  crimes.  They  present 
some  noble  examples  of  confederation,  like  the  Lom- 
bard League,^  and  the  Florentine  alliance  of  republics,^ 
in  defence  of  Italian  liberties.  But  their  general  his- 
tory is  that  of  narrow  jealousies,  and  exhausting  wars 
between  rival  cities,  and  of  incessant  conflicts  of 
nobles  and  burghers.  Hence  the  liberties  of  the  Ita- 
lian republics  were  short-lived.  They  fell  under  the 
intrigues  and  violence  of  nobles,  the  encroachments  of 
wealthy  citizens,  the  force  of  despots,  and  the  domir 
nion  of  kings  and  emperors.  The  history  of  the  Italian 
republics  is  like  that  of  the  republics  of  Greece  :  it  is 
the  history  of  a  past  age,  of  singular  institutions  which 
flourished  for  a  time,  and  were  long  since  overthrown ; 
of  a  society  of  which  there  is  no  living  example,  and 
of  a  political  life  which  it  is  difficult  for  our  own  gene- 
ration to  realise. 

But  the  history  of  Switzerland  is  that  of  a  confede- 
ration of  free  cantons,  uniting  city  and  rural  com-  ^ 
munities  in  a  common  league:  providing  at  uses  of  con- 
once  for  separate  autonomies,  and  for  confede-  ^®^®''*^°^- 

« 
»  Bapra,  p.  311.  «  Bapra,  p.  330. 
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rate  union  and  government :  ensuring  mutual  protec- 
tion, and  a  national  policy :  seeking  to  avert  wars  be- 
tween rival  cantons ;  and  uniting  their  patriotic  forces 
against  foreign  enemies.    By  this  wise  and  politic 
union,  the  little  cantons  of  a  poor  mountainous  coun- 
try— though  too  often  waging  war  upon  one  another 
— fprmed  themselves  into   an  honourable  European 
State,  which,  for  centuries,  has  been  able  to  main- 
tain its  independence,  and  to  withstand  the  aggres- 
sions of  powerful  neighbours.    The  Italian  republics 
have  long  since  passed  away:  the  confederation  of 
Swiss  cantons  is  still  a  prosperous  State,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  its  ancient  franchises ;  and  holding  its 
place  among  the  great  family  of  European  nations. 
Its  history  is  still  being  continued  before  our  eyes ; 
and  its  ancient  polity  is  cherished  by  a  living  people. 
With  the  Italians,  as  with  the  Greeks,  divisions  were 
the  cause  of  weakness  and  ruin :  with  the  Swiss,  union 
has  been  strength,  and  national  life,  and  enduring 
liberty. 

The  fortunes  of  Switzerland  may  be  further  con- 
trasted with  those  of  every  other  European 

Fortunes  of    ^,     ,  ^,       .    .       .     «  .  . 

Switzerland  State.  Municipal  franchises  were  common 
with  other  to  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands and  England,  as  well  as  Switzerland; 
and  in  all  these  countries  they  have  performed  a  part, 
more  or  less  important,  in  advancing  the  constitutional 
privileges  of  the  commonalty.  But  everywhere  they 
have  been  subjected  to  the  general  authority  of  the 
State.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  city  communi- 
ties never  asserted  any  but  municipal  privileges;  and 
such  as,  at  any  time,  assumed  sovereijgn  rights,  were, 
sooner  or  later,  reduced  to  subject  municipalities,  if 
their  franchises  were  not  wholly  withdrawn.    They  be- 
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came  the  prey  of  despots,  or  were  subject  to  the  do- 
minion of  kings  and  emperors.  But  in  Switzerland 
alone,  the  town  and  rural  communities,  originally  in- 
vested with  no  more  than  the  privileges  of  muni- 
cipal self-government,  and  subject  to  powerful  feudal 
princes  and  monarchs,  gradually  acquired  sovereign 
rights,  and  maintained  them  unimpaired;  while,  by 
confederation,  they  shared  the  power  and  dignity  of  a 
larger  State.  Elsewhere,  feudalism  overcame  the  po- 
litical independence  of  municipalities :  in  Switzerland, 
feudalism  itself  was  overthrown. 

The  constitution  of  most  of  the  Swiss  cantons  was 
originally  that  of  the  simplest  form  of  an-  conetitu- 
cient  democracy.     All  citizens  were  equal  in  ^^^nict^- 
political  rights:  they  met  in  public  assem-  *^°^- 
blies,  without  distinction  of  persons,  and  by  the  voices 
of  the  whole  body  elected  their  magistrates,  declared 
their  laws,  and  decided  upon  peace  or  war.    Magis- 
trates were  chosen,  for  short  terms,  and  returned  into 
the  ranks  of  simple   citizens,  without  ambition,  or 
claim  for  past  services.     Such  primitive  simplicity, 
however,  could  not  long  prevail,  except  in  a  few  of 
the  rural  cantons,  where  it  is  still  to  be  found  un- 
changed.   In  the  larger  cantons,  increasing  popula- 
tion, and  the  advancing  importance  of  public  Fifteenth 
affairs,  outgrew  this  type  of  constitution ;  and  centnry. 
the  people,   unable  to   govern  themselves  directly, 
elected  councils  of  delegates,  reserving  to  themselves, 
however,  a  sovereign  power  of  assent  or  dissent,  in 
their  general  assemblies.^ 

The  military  organisation  of  Switzerland  was  not 
less  democratic  than  its  political  constitution.    The 

1  See  infra,  p.  412  et  seq. 
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commander  of  the  cantonal  forces,  and  the  banneret^ 
or  standard  bearer^  were  appointed  by  the 

Ddiiocr&tic 

organisation  State :  but  the  captains  were  elected  by  the 
communes ;  and  a  committee  of  burghers  sate 
with  the  military  chie&  on  the  council  of  war.     Nay 
more,  the  troops  themselves  were  often  consulted 
upon  questions  of  peace  and  war,  and  claimed  for 
their  votes  an  authority  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
State. 
With  the  advance  of  society,  the  equality  of  citi- 
zens, in  these  republics,  could  not  long  con- 
of  the°^^      tinue.    The  nobles  who  had  taken  up  their 
residence  in  the  towns,  generally  became  the 
natural  leaders  of  the  people.     Trained  to  arms  and 
horsemanship,   accustomed  to    command,   and    gen- 
erally of  higher  accomplishments  than  the  trading 
burghers,  they  were  chosen  here,  as  in  Italy  and  else- 
where, to  the  foremost  places  in  the  magistracy  and 
in  the  camp.     Here  also  wealth  bred  a  new  nobility, 
who  aspired  to  the  honourable  ambition  of  political 
power,  and  whose  services  to  the  State  were  recog- 
nised in  the  continued  influence  of  their  descendants. 
In  course  of  time,  the   constitutions  of  the  dif- 
ferent cantons  assumed  various  forms ;  and, 
tionsofthe  in  the  fifteenth  century,  some  had  become 
aristocratic,  some  were  of  a  mixed  character, 
while  many  continued  purely  democratic. 

Berne,  the  leading  canton  of  the  confederation,  was 
Aristo-  originally  an  aristocratic  republic,  having 
cSitona.  ^®®^  founded  as  a  refuge  for  the  inferior  no- 
Beme.  biUty,  from  the  oppression  of  the  powerful 
counts.^     Peasants,  artificers  and  tradesmen  flocked 

>  Planta,  Hist,  iii.  121. 
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from  the  neighbourhood  into  the  town,  and  constituted 
the  order  of  citizens,  or  burghers.^  Forming  them- 
selves int6  guilds  or  abbeys,  they  secured  many 
privileges,  and  were  eligible  to  the  highest  offices: 
but  they  generally  concurred  in  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  patrician  families,  who  had  been  the 
founders  of  the  city.  As  the  powerful  families  be- 
came extinct,  the  higher  burghers  took  their  places : 
but  they  continued  to  acknowledge  the  ascendency  of 
the  nobles  who  were  still  left  to  them,  and  whose 
courage,  virtues  and  patriotism,  secured  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people ;  and  foremost  among  these  were 
the  family  of  Erlach.* 

At  the  head  of  the  republic  was  the  avoyer,  or  ad- 
vocate, a  magistrate  of  great  power,  and  active  author- 
ity. Two  avoyers  were  elected  for  life  :  of  whom  one 
only  exercised  the  functions  of  the  office ;  serving 
alternately  for  a  year.  The  daily  council,  or  senate, 
consisting  of  twenty-seven  members,  was  an  active  ex- 
ecutive body,  and  prepared  the  business  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  great  council.  The  great  council 
was  the  sovereign  assembly,  which,  though  called  the 
council  of  two  hundred,  consisted  of  a  larger  number. 
It  comprised  the  avoyers,  the  senators,  and  officers  of 
State,  and  their  nominees:  the  remaining  members 
being  elected  by  the  guilds.^ 

Lucerne  was  governed  by  a  senate   of  thirty-six 
members,  and  a  council  of  sixty-four,  chiefly 
composed  of  nobles :  but  some  burghers  were    ^^'^^' 

J  Planta,  Hist.  iii.  122. 

« Mailer,  Hist,  des  Suisses,  ix.  193. 

'  Tlie  manner  of  election  was  very  complicated,  being  partly  by 
ballot,  and  partly  by  lot.— Planta,  \Hw*.  iii.  120-136  ;  Morin,  Mst. 
1.88. 
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admitted  at  every  election.    At  Fribourgy  the  burglieia 
elected  the  ayoyers,  and  other  chief  officers : 
"^'      but  the   council  of  two  hundred  was   self- 
elected,  and  chosen  from  seyenty-one  patrician  fami- 
lies.    The  senate  consisted  of  twenty-four.     The  elec- 
tions were  conducted  by  a  singular  method  known  as 
the  third  ballot,  the  electors  not  knowing  for  ^prhat 
candidates  they  yoted.    Soleure  was  ruled  by 

Soleure.  -t      »  1111  1 

a  council  of  one  hundred  and  one  members, 
of  which  number  thirty-fiye  constituted  a  senate.  All 
the  officers  were  elected  by  the  council,  which  filled 
up  vacancies  in  its  own  body,  from  the  general  roll  of 
the  burghers. 

These  four  cantons  may  be  called  generally  the 
Rnieofthe  aristocratio  cantons,  the  chief  power  being 
nobiee.  lodged,  by  their  constitutions,  in  the  patri- 
cian families.^  These  ruling  families  had  acquired 
their  power,  not  like  the  Italian  nobles,  by  force  and 
violence,  but  by  social  influence,  and  by  politic  and 
artful  changes  in  the  popular  custom's  of  their  can- 
tons. Nor  did  they  often  abuse  their  authority. 
Their  rule  was  mild  and  equitable;  and  while  they 
encroached  upon  the  franchises  of  the  people,  they 
administered  the  government  without  oppression,  or 
wrong,  and  generally  in  the  interests  of  the  common- 
wealth.  It  was  their  chief  reproach  that  they  were 
not  proof  against  corrupt  temptations,  to  which  the 
relations  of  foreign  powers,  with  the  Swiss  cantons, 
and  their  own  irresponsible  power,  too  often  exposed 
them. 

The  constitutions  of  Zurich,  Basle  and  Schaffhausen 
Mixed  con-  Were  of  a  more  mixed  character :  the  nobles 
stitutions.     ^^^  people  being  admitted,  with  more  or  less 

>  Hanta,  Hkt,  iii.  161,  162. 
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equality,  to  a  share  in  the  government  The  senate 
and  council  were  elected  from  the  burghers,  at  large, 
in  their  respective  tribes ;  and  burghers  of  the  lowest 
order  were  eligible  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  canton. 
In  Zurich  and  Basle,  however,  elections  to  the  offices 
of  State  and  to  the  council  and  senate,  were  so  con- 
trived as  to  prevent  the  burghers  from  acquiring  as- 
cendency. At  Zurich  the  encroachments  of  the  nobles 
had  provoked  a  revolution  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  under  the  guidance  of  Budolf  Brun,  ^^^^^' 
who,  in  extending  the  privileges  of  the  guilds,  secured 
for  himself  the  office  of  burgomaster  for  life,  and  the 
chief  direction  of  public  affairs.  At  Basle,  there  was 
no  nobility;  for  that  canton,  like  many  of  j^^g^j, 
the  Italian  republics,  enraged  with  their  no- 
bles, had  banished  many  of  that  order,  and  had  forced 
those  who  remained  to  renounce  their  titles  and  patri- 
cian privileges:^  but  the  social  class  to  which  they 
belonged  were  still  able  to  hold  a  foremost  place  in 
the  government  of  the  canton.  At  Schaffhausen,  the 
rights  of  the  burghers  were  secured,  by  a  more  open 
system  of  voting :  but  the  influence  of  the  upper  classes 
was  so  considerable,  that  this  republic  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  purely  democratic  cantons.^ 

Geneva  was.  not  yet  a  member  of  the  confederation, 
but  its  early  constitution  may  here  be  no-  q^^^^^ 
ticed.  It  was,  in  theory,  democratic,  the 
sovereign  power  being  vested  in  the  general  assembly 
of  the  citizens  and  burghers:  but  there  were  grave 
inequalities  in  the  privileges  of  different  classes  of  the 
people.  Citizens  by  birth,  were  qualified  to  hold  all 
the  offices  of  the  State :  burghers  by  purchase  were 

'  Planta,  Eist.  iii.  163.  «  Ibid.  iii.  162-164. 
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eligible  to  the  council,  but  were  not  admissible  to  the 
senate,  nor  to  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  republic: 
a  large  class  of  *  natives,'  long  resident  in  the  city, 
were  denied  all  political  rights;  and  another  class  of 
*  inhabitants,'  were  equally  ignored  as  members  of  the 
commonwealth.  With  such  invidious  privileges  and 
disabilities  as  these,  Geneva  must  be  classed  among 
the  cantons  having  a  mixed  constitution.^  And  at  a 
later  period,  we  shall  find  it  acquiring,  more  and  more, 
the  character  of  an  aristocracy. 

Six  cantons  were  pure  democracies.  The  old  forest 
Democratic  ^autous  of  Schwcitz,  Urf,  and  Unterwalden 
cantons.  retained  their  primitive  customs.  Every  male 
of  sixteen  years  of  age  enjoyed  the  franchise.  Their 
meetings  were  in  the  open  air :  they  were  opened  with 
solemn  prayers,  and  oaths  of  fidelity:  they  elected 
their  magistrates  and  deputies  to  the  general  diet,  and 
1ihey  were  sovereign  in  all  the  afiairs  of  their  little 
States.  Zug,  Glarus,  and  Appenzel,  with  some  varia- 
tions of  custom,  were  no  less  democratic. 

The  most  singular  constitution  was  that  of  the  Gri- 
The  sons,  in  which  principles  of  individual  lib- 

Grisons.  ^y^y  g^j^^j  independence  were  carried  further 
than  in  any  historical  example.  Every  little  hamlet, 
resting  in  an  Alpine  valley,  or  perched  on  mountain 
crag,  was  an  independent  community,  of  which  all  the 
members  were  absolutely  equal — entitled  to  vote  in 
every  assembly,  and  qualified  for  every  public  func- 
tion. As  in  the  population  of  the  Grisons  there  was 
a  great  diversity  of  languages,  and,  after  the  Beforma- 
tion,  a  difference  of  religions,  the  separation  of  these 
hamlets  from  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  neighbours 

1  Planta,  Wst,  ui.  193. 
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made  their  political  independence  the  more  complete. 
Each  hamlet  had  its  own  laws,  jurisdiction,  and  privi- 
leges :  but  several  were  united  into  a  commune,  with- 
out prejudice  to  their  separate  rights.  These  com- 
munes, again,  were  united  into  larger  districts,  re- 
sembling other  Swiss  Cantons,  under  a  landamman,  or 
land-voght ;  and,  lastly,  these  districts  formed  part  of 
a  league,  which  maintained  diplomatic  relations  with 
other  States.  Ehsetia  was  divided,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  into  three  of  these  Leagues,  each  of  which 
had  its  own  general  assembly;  and  all  three  were  rep- 
resented in  a  general  diet^ 

This  diversity  of  constitutions  was  due,  in  Switz- 
erland, as  in  ancient  Greece,  and  mediaeval  causes  of 
Italy,  to  the  various  conditions  of  society,  in  gft^oJ^con. 
the  several  cantons.  In  some  of  the  towns  the  ^titutions. 
nobles  having  settled,  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
having  multiplied  their  connections,  easily  acquired 
the  greatest  influence.  In  others,  where  trades  and 
handicrafts  prospered,  and  where  the  patrician  fami- 
lies were  weakened  by  wars  and  migrations,  the 
burghers  secured  a  large  share  of  political  power.  The 
character  of  the  society  generally  determined  the  na- 
ture of  the  government ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  hereafter, 
that  as  further  changes  arose  in  the  society  of  many 
of  these  towns,  similar  variations  were  also  observable 
in  their  constitutions :  some  becoming  more  aristocratic 
in  their  government,  and  others  more  democratic. 

In  this  enumeration  of  the  cantons,  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  remarked  that,  contrary  to  historical  ex-  r^he  demo- 
perience,  the  rural  cantons  were  the  most  JJJJf 
democratic.     In  other  countries,  it  was  in  ^^^' 

'  Planta,  Hist.  m.  169. 
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the  towns  that  democracy  was  most  deyeloped.  Thej 
were  the  first  to  overthrow  tyrants,  to  overcome  no- 
bles, and  to  secure  the  influence  of  the  general  body 
of  citizens.  In  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  they  had  secured 
freedom  while  the  adjacent  country  was  still  held  in 
close  vassalage  by  feudal  lords.  But  in  Switzerland, 
these  rural  cantons  were  among  the  first  to  assert  the 
equal  rights  of  all  the  inhabitants;  and  they  main- 
tained their  simple  constitutions  intact,  while  in  many 
of  the  towns  the  burghers  were  gradually  losing  the 
privileges  which  they  had  once  enjoyed- 

The  causes  of  the  early  rise,  and  permanence,  of 
Peculiar  these  rural  democracies,  may  be  discovered 
S"heBe°^  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  cantons, 
'^*°"'-  in  which  they  have  flourished.  Their  sim- 
ple customs  arose  naturally  out  of  the  primitiTe 
society  of  the  country,  and  of  the  times.  They  were 
not  founded  upon  any  theories  of  equality :  they  were 
wholly  free  from  abstract  principles  of  democracy. 
AH  the  inhabitants  voted  in  the  assembly,  because 
all  were  simple  peasants  :  because  all  were  members 
of  the  same  society,  having  common  rights  and  inter- 
ests. The  great  feudal  princes,  counts  and  bishops, 
maintained  their  sovereignty,  and  exacted  their  seign- 
orial  dues,  but  they  did  not  condescend  to  take  part 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  commonalty.  The  lesser 
nobles,  and  landowners  generally,  sought  security 
and  ease  in  the  walled  towns  ;  and  traders  and  arti- 
ficers naturally  found  employment  where  there  was 
the  greatest  concourse  of  people.  Hence  the  pea- 
santry formed  the  principal,  and  almost  the  only 
society  in  these  rural  cantons ;  and  they  were  left, 
without  disturbance  from  other  classes,  to  regulate 
their  own  local  affairs.    In  early  times,  their  insignifi- 
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cance  secured  them  from  any  but  occasional  interfer- 
ence ;  and  their  independence  found  protection  in  the 
mountains  and  lakes  by  which  their  territories  were 
surrounded. 

Such  being  the  circumstances  under  whi6h  these 
rural  democracies  arose,  their  permanence  Their 
has  been  ensured  by  the  same  social  condi-  cona*™?^ 
tions.  The  society  of  the  rural  cantons  has  **^®' 
naturally  advanced :  but  it  is  still  mainly  agricultural 
and  pastoral ;  and  it  is  comparatively  remote  from 
foreign  influence.  Hence  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural 
cantons  have  been  conservative  of  their  ancient  cus- 
toms. They  had  inherited,  from  their  early  fore- 
fathers, the  simple  democracy  of  village  communi- 
ties; and  they  cherished  and  maintained  it.  If,  in 
the  development  of  society,  there  was  less  equality 
of  classes  than  of  old,  community  of  interests  and 
local  traditions  still  ensured  respect  for  the  time- 
honoured  institutions  of  the  land.  The  people  of 
these  cantons  have  been  no  less  conservative  in  their 
religion  than  in  their  government,  the  greater  num- 
ber having  continued  faithful  to  the  Church  of  Eomie* 
Unchanging  in  their  society,  and  in  their  habits, 
they  are  interesting  examples  of  a  conservative  de- 
mocracy. 

Such  being  the  various  constitutions  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  we  may  proceed  to  examine  the  p^^^jpi^^ 
principles  of    the   confederation  by  which  fj^^^^] 
the  greater  number  were   united.     Origin- 
ally, it  was  little  more  than  an  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  between  particular  cantons  ;  and  until 
recent  times,  the  union  continued  far  too  loose  for 
the  effective  purposes  of  a  confederation.    Its  main 
objects  were  mutual  defence  against  foreign  enemies, 
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and  internal  tranquillity.  The  confederation  had 
no  powers — either  legislative,  executive,  or  adminis- 
trative— ^binding  upon  the  several  cantons :  no  federal 
army  :  no  public  treasury,  or  national  mint :  no  coer- 
cive procedure :  not  even  a  paramount  authority  to 
enter  into  treaties  and  alliances  with  foreign  powers 
— some  of  the  cantons  having  reserved  to  themselves 
the  right  of  forming  separate  alliances  with  other 
States. 

The  diets  of  the  confederation  being  thus  denied 
Diets  of  effective  powers,  assembled  for  little  more 
the  con-       than  deliberation,  and  concert  in  their  un- 

federation.  ^ 

dertakings.  The  diets  were  general  or  spe- 
cial. The  general  diet  met  annually,  in  the  month  of 
July,  and  consisted  of  two  deputies  from  each  of  the 
cantons,  and  from  some  of  their  allies.  Matters  of 
importance  were  not  finally  decided  by  the  diet,  be- 
ing referred  to  the  determination  of  the  cantons; 
but  the  discussions  which  were  conducted  by  the 
several  deputies,  naturally  promoted  their  ultimate 
settlement  A  considerable  jurisdiction  was  exer- 
cised by  the  diet  over  the  judicature  and  the  magis- 
trates of  the  several  cantons.^ 

Special  diets  were  assembled  for  the  discussion  of 
Special  rcligious  affairs,  and  other  matters  of  public 
^^*-  concern.     Sometimes  these  diets  comprised 

all  the  cantons,  sometimes  only  a  certain  number  of 
them  specially  interested  in  the  subjects  of  discussion. 
A  general  control  was  farther  exercised  over  the  can- 
tons, by  special  commissions  known  as  syndicatures; 
and  by  a  system  of  arbitration,  for  the  setflement  of 
disputes  between  different  members  of  the  confede- 
ration. 

'  Planta,  Eist.  ui.  172-176. 
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Much  later  in  the  history  of  Switzerland,  when  its 
independence   had  been  recognised  at  the  rrheDefen 
peace  of  Westphalia,  the  confederation  adopt-  J^^^j, 
ed  an  arrangement  called  the  *  Defensional,' 
by  which,  in  case  of  urgent  danger,  the  diet  could 
call  upon  the  several  cantons  to  supply  troojps  for 
the  defence  of  the  confederation,  in  such  numbers  as 
were  stipulated.    Articles  of  war  were  framed  for  the 
discipline  of  the  combined  forces :  the  appointment 
of  officers  was  provided  for;  and  extensive  powers 
were  vested  in  a  council  of  war,  for  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  army.     This  was  the  nearest  approach  yet 
made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  federal  army, 
for  the  general  defence  of  the  whole  country :  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  rarely  resorted  to.^ 

The  conditions  of  such  a  confederation  as  this  were 
obviously  imperfect.    A  sufficient  central  au- 

Defects  of 

thority  was  wanting:  the  independence  of  tjjcon- 
each  canton,  in  matters  affecting  the  whole 
country,  was  too  much  respected :  intestine  wars  could 
not  be  averted ;  nor  could  united  action  be  maintained 
in  presence  of  foreign  powers.  The  difficulties  of 
union  were  greatly  increased  by  the  Keformation, 
which  alienated  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  cantons, 
and  introduced  divided  counsels  into  the  confedera- 
tion. National  unity  was  needed,  to  perfect  the  uses  of 
confederation.  This  consummation  was  reserved  for 
a  later  period :  but  in  the  meantime,  the  confederation, 
however  imperfect,  was  unquestionably  the  source  of 
great  strength  and  political  importance  to  the  Swiss, 
as  a  nation.  Its  moral  authority  exceeded  its  legal 
powers  ;  and  where  coercion  could  not  be  attempted, 

»  Planta,  Hist.  iU.  78,  178-179. 
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the  deliberations  of  trusted  deputies  brought  a  pub- 
lic opinion  to  bear  upon  the  several  cantons,  and 
persuaded  where  it  could  not  command  obedience. 
The  merits  of  the  confederation  cannot  be  doubted. 
Through  its  influence,  the  Swiss,  instead  of  being 
divided  and  overcome,  like  the  Italian  republics,  se- 
cured their  national  independence. 

Such  was  the  political  state  of  Switzerland  after  five 
Political  centuries  of  national  development,  and  de- 
s^tzeriand  fei^si^®  Warfare.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
^teenth^®  sixteenth  century,  it  was  an  independent  fed- 
century.  qj,^^  republic,  reuowued  in  war,  and  distin- 
guished for  its  ancient  political  institutions.  The 
cantons  exhibited  as  many  forms  of  republican  gov- 
ernment as  ancient  Greece — oligarchies,  aristocracies, 
polities,  or  mixed  constitutions,  and  pure  democracies ; 
and  all  were  members  of  a  free  confederation,  v^hich 
had  attained  the  dignity  of  a  European  State. 


CHAPTEE   IX, 

swiTZEBLANB  {(xmtinued). 

SWISS  MERCENABY  TROOPS — POLITICAL  CORRUPTION—THE  REFOR- 
MATION, AND  ITS  RESULTS — CONTINUED  INCREASE  OF  OLIGAR- 
CHIES— THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION — THE  HELVETIC  REPUBLIC — 
THE  ACT  OF  MEDIATION — THE  FEDERAL  PACT  OF  1815— ARIS-, 
TOCRATIC  REACTION— REVOLUTIONS  OF  1880 — THE  SONDERBUND 
— THE  CONSTITUTION  OF   1848 — SWISS  DEMOCRACY. 

Having  surveyed  the   early  political  institutions  of 
Switzerland,  we  must  now  advert  to  some  g^^j^ 
social  changes  which  gravely  affected  the  changes. 
character  and  destinies  of  the  Swiss  peoJ)le. 

The   bravery  and  military  prowess  of  the   Swiss, 
originally  encouraged  by  their  resolute  spirit  ^^\^^^ 
of  independence,  was  soon  to  assume  forms  service, 
less  creditable  and  patriotic.     Changes  naturally  came 
over  the  warfare  of  different  ages.     In  early  times,  the 
princes  and  counts  had  led  their  armed  vassals  to 
war ;  and  the  stout  burghers  of  the  towns  had  formed 
an  effective  militia,  for  local  warfare.    Standing  armies- 
were  unknown ;  and  every  permanent  form  of  military 
service  was  repugnant  to  the  free  spirit  of  the  people. 
The  feudal  vassals  were  bound  to  no  more  than  a 
limited  service;   and  the  burghers  were  only  called 
out  on  occasions  of  pressing  danger.     When  the  wars 
of  the  Swiss  cantons  assumed  more  ambitious  pro- 
portions, such  conditions  of  military  service  became 
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unequal  to  the  necessities  of  the  State.  The  power 
of  the  feudal  lords  was  being  continually  impaired : 
while  the  demands  upon  their  resources  were  in- 
creased. They  could  not  command  the  services  of 
their  vassals  for  sustained  operations,  or  distant  en- 
terprises. Still  less  could  the  burghers  be  relied 
upon  as  professional  soldiers.  They  had  fought  the 
battles  of  their  country  at  home,  with  the  bravery  of 
their  race :  but  they  were  iadisposed  to  enter  upon 
campaigns  abroad.  They  were  growing  rich  and  pros- 
perous :  they  had  their  own  trades  and  handicrafts  to 
follow,  in  their  native  towns :  they  loved  the  ease  and 
enjoyments  of  peace ;  and  were  ready  to  hire  others, 
less  fortunate  than  themselves,  to  be  wounded  ajid 
slain  upon  foreign  battlefields. 

'.  .Such  being  the  difficulties  of  military  service,  an 
Swiss  con-  attractive  field  of  enterprise  was  opened  to  a 
dottien.  elass  of  military  adventurers,  already  known 
in  Italy,  as  'condottieri.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
these  dashing  and  unscrupulous  soldiers  of  fortune 
found  their  way  into  the  valleys  of  Switzerland,  and 
readily  found  followers  among  the  brave  and  warlike 
peasantry,  already  trained  to  arms,  in  the  honourable 
service  of  their  country.  Ambitious  and  greedy,  they 
fought  the  battles  of  all  parties,  in  turn,  and  lived  by 
plunder  when  not  engaged  in  war.  They  became  a 
scourge  to  Switzerland,  and  a  constant  danger  to  her 
liberties. 

When  the  Swiss  had  been  once  seduced  by  these 
Swiss  adventurers  into  military  engagements,   in 

mercenary     -^^hich  their   owu  uatiosal  honour  and  in- 

troops. 

terests  were  not  concerned,  they  were  pre- 
pared for  mercenary  service,  wherever  it  was  offered. 
Their  warlike  spirit  was  at  first  sustained  in  the  wars 
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of  the  cantons,  and  in  the  defence  of  their  country 
from  foreign  enemies ;  and  when  peace  had  crowned 
the  heroic  struggles  of  their  countrymen  for  indepen- 
dence, thdy  sought,  in  foreign  States,  the  excitement 
and  military  glory  which  were  denied  them  at  home. 
In  every  war  which  desolated  Europe,  from  the  fif- 
teenth century  downwards,  the  youth  of  Switzerland 
— ^impelled  by  poverty,  by  love  of  adventure,  and  by 
valour — were  to  be  found,  engaged  as  mercenaries, 
and  fighting  battles,  in  which  their  own  country  bore 
no  part  ^ 

This  mercenary  service,  demoralising  in  itself,  led 
to  a  form  of   political  corruption  fatal  to 
public  honour  and  patriotism.     It  was  not  conse-* 
enough  that  France,  Austria,  or  the  Pope  ^'^®'*^** 
should  secure  the  services  of  independent  Swiss  sol- 
diers.    These  rival  States  were  ready  to  bid  high  for 
the  alliance  of  the  cantons  and  their  armed  citizens ; 
and  even  to  buy  statesmen  and  party  leaders,  as  well 
as  hireling  troops.     The  voices  of  assembled  magis- 
trates and  citizens  were  too  often  swayed  by  foreign 
gold.     Democratic  deputies  became  the  pensioners  of 
foreign  kings;*  and  the  Swiss  were  hurried  into  wars, 

^  Philippe  de  Ck)mmine9  writing,  about  1465,  in  the  reign  of 
Loais  XI.,  says*  '  n  avoit  cinq  cens  Soisses  k  pied,  qui  furent  les 
premiers  qu'on  vit  en  ce  royaume  ;  et  ont  est6  ceux,  qui  ont  donne 
le  bruit  a  ceux  qui  sont  venus  depuis  :  car  ils  se  gouvernerent 
tres  vaillamment  en  tons  les  lieux  ou  ils  se  trouverent.' — Mem.  1.  ch. 
6 ;  Daguet,  Higt,  205,  206. 

' '  La  corruption  par  Tor  Stranger  penetra  chez  les  deputes  aux 
dietes  f ederales  :  Tassentiment  des  peuples  dans  les  cantons  f  ut  ob- 
tenu  par  des  dons  annuels  decores  du  nom  de  pensions/ — Morin, 
Hist.  i.  101. 

'  La  Suisse,  se  reldchant  de  ses  traditions  de  loyaute,  adoptait 
ainsi  une  politique  venale.    Cessant  de  s'appartenir  k  elle  seule,  elle 
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not  for  the  safety  or  honour  of  their  country,  but  as 
tools  of  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  their  ruler& 
Such  corruption  was  the  source  of  social  no  less  than 
of  political  ills.  Men  who  had  sold  their  country  to 
the  foreigner,  were  tempted  to  spend  their  ill-gotten 
wealth  in  luxury  and  self-indulgence ;  and  their  evil 
example  tainted  the  simple  manners  of  their  cotuitry- 
men.  Nor  could  Switzerland  hope  to  escape  the  pen- 
alties of  incessant  warfare,  even  when  waged  abroad. 
Her  soldiers  maintained  the  reputation  of  their  coun- 
try for  bravery ;  and  were  known,  in  every  land,  as 
the  flower  of  European  armies.  They  served  for- 
eign kings,  but  never  forgot  that  they  were  Swiss. 
Yet,  on  returning  from  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  they 
brought  with  them  the  vices  of  foreign  camps — ^an 
unsettled,  and  turbulent  spirit,  a  loathing  of  honest 
industry,  and  an  appetite  for  plunder.^     Had  the 

devint  rinstniment  de  qui  payait  le  mieux.  Le  courage  heroTque  de 
863  habitans  et  sa  gloire  militaire  masquaient  seole  sa  decadence 
morale.  Les  magistrats  charges  de  la  dinger,  avaient  accompli  cette 
prostitution  politique.'— Morin,  Hist,  i.  108.  See  also  ibid.  90,  100, 
100-101. 

'  La  loi  bernoise  ne  defendait  pas  sans  motifs  aux  membres  dn  con- 
seil  de  recevoir  des  dons.  Pour  mettre  leur  conscience  k  Tabri,  les 
magistrats  de  Berne  d^ciderent  de  ne  plus  faire  lire  a  Pfiques,  ni 
jurer  I'ordonnance  sur  Tacceptation  des  presents.' — JjAdi.  112. 

'  The  Reformer,  Bullinger  says  : — '  In  these  times  it  stood  ill  with 
the  confederates,  whom  many  princes  and  lords  solicited  secretly 
and  openly,  proffering  and  promising  money,  and  misleading  simple 
people  who  had  heretofore  known  little  of  such  dealings.  More- 
over, the  confederates  were  divided  among  themselves — some  being 
for  the  Papacy,  some  for  France,  and  some  for  the  Empire  :  whereby 
the  old  simplicity  and  brotherly  love  were  extinguished,  and  the 
bond  of  the  confederacy  loosened.  A  lewd  and  wanton  life  was 
commonly  practised,  with  gluttony,  gaming,  dancing,  and  all  man- 
ner of  wantonness,  day  and  night,  especially  where  diets  were  held, 
as  at  Zurich,  Lucerne,  and  Baden.     The  common  people,  in  town 
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Swiss  been  contented  to  defend  themselves  against 
aggression,  and  to  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the 
wars  of  other  States,  far  higher  wonld  have  been  their 
character  as  a  people,  and  more  noble  their  example 
as  a  republican  State.  When  it  became,  at  length,  the 
policy  of  the  confederation  to  sell  its  soldiers  to  the 
service  of  rival  States,  and,  without  honourable  inter- 
est in  their  struggles,  to  traffic  in  the  blood  of  its 
citizens,  it  lost  the  dignity,  while  it  retained  the  con- 
stitution, of  a  free  State.  Other  scandals  disgraced 
the  mercenary  warfare.  Swiss  soldiers  were  fight- 
ing against  each  other,  in  opposite  ranks :  nor  could 
their  fidelity  be  trusted :  they  were  ready  to  receive 
pay  from  both  sides,  and  to  desert  from  one  to  the 
other.  Thus  they  had  been  exposed  to  the 
dire  reproach  of  having  betrayed  Ludovico 
Sforza  of  Milan  to  the  King  of  France.^ 

When  once  corruption  is  introduced  into  a  State,  it 
assumes  many  forms ;  and,  in  Switzerland, 
the  pensioners  of  foreign  kings  were  ready  forms  of 
to  enrich  themselves  by  other  means  no  less 
corrupt.    At  Berne,  the  rulers  were  accused  of  appro- 
priating, for  their  own  use,  the  revenues  of  the  town  ;^ 

Und  conntiy,  were  drawn  away  from  honest  labour  to  idleness,  lewd- 
ness, and  warlike  undertakings,  and  reckless  and  abandoned  habits 
thus  prevailed  everywhere.' 

^  The  Swiss  laid  the  blame  of  this  treachery  upon  the  French,  who 
had  delayed  the  transmission  of  orders  from  the  diet,  to  the  Swiss 
troops  in  the  French  service,  to  lay  down  their  arms  at  the  same 
time  as  their  countrymen  serving  with  the  Duke  of  Milan. — Morin, 
Hist.  i.  153. 

®  *  Les  gouvemeurs  ne  se  livrent  a  aucun  travail  productif :  ils 
aiment  a  garder  le  pouvoir,  pour  Vexploiter  ^  leur  honneur  et  profit, 
de  sorte  qu'ils  emploient  pour  leur  propre  avantage,  les  biens  de- 
stines ft  la  conservation  de  la  ville,  et  de  la  bourgeoisie.' — ^Morin, 
J9w^.  i.  176,  citing  Anshelm-VuUiemin. 
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and  other  cantons  were  subject  to  the  same  reproach. 
Even  the  administration  of  justice  was  tainted  hj  the 
venality  of  judges.  £ich  and  poor  complained  of  un- 
just awards;  and  criminals  purchased  immunity  for 
their  crimes.^  These  wrongful  practices  were  general 
throughout  the  cantons,  and  the  diet,  itself  compro- 
mised by  corruption,  for  a  long  time,  left  them  with- 
out a  remedy. 

By  such  evils  as  these,  the  fair  fame  of  the  Swiss 
Beiigions  ^^^  taruished,  their  moral  character  cor- 
discords.  rupted,  and  their  national  independence  en- 
dangered. And  while  their  free  institutions  were  thus 
brought  into  discredit,  the  disruption  of  their  national 
unity  was  threatened  by  religious  discords. 

The  Beformation,  introduced  into  Switzerland  by 
The  Re-  Ulrich  Zwiugli,^  and  extended  by  Calvin,*  oc- 
to™itzer-  casioued  there,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
land.  ^Tj^Q  fiercest  dissensions.    Some  cantons  ad- 

hered to  the  ancient  faith,  while  others  accepted  the 
reformed  religion.  The  inhabitants  of  many  cantons 
were  divided  in  opinion ;  and  the  reformers,  separat- 
ing themselves  into  Lutherans,  Oalvinists,  and  Ana- 
baptists, raged  furiously  against  one  another.^  The 
political  unity  of  the  confederation  was  weakened, 
and  the  peace  of  the  several  cantons  disturbed  by 
these  religious  discords.^ 

In  these  times,  the  rights  of  conscience  were  ig- 
nored by  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike.    It  was 

1  Morin,  Mst.  1 177. 

«  Hottinger,  Hist,  de  la  Conf.  Suim,  190 ;  Planta,  Mst.  ii.  865-374. 

'  Planta,  HUt.  ii.  411. 

*  Hottinger,  ffUt,  277-299  ;  Daguet,  Htst.  295. 

'  Ibid,  ii  379-402 ;  VoUiemin,  But.  de  la  C<mf.  Suim,  Uvre  viii. 
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held  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  force  its  own  faith 
uponthe  whole  body  of  the  people.     Zwingli, 
and  the  reformers  of  Zurich  insisted  upon  among  the 
the   adoption  of  their  new  doctrines,   and 
suppressed  the  ancient  form  of  worship.    In  Cath- 
olic cantons,  the  Protestants  were  persecuted.     To 
protect  the  exercise  of  the  new  faith,  the  Protestant 
cantons^  formed  a  defensive  alliance ;  while 
the  Catholic  cantons  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  King  of 
Hungary,  for  the  support  of  the  Catholic  religion.^ 
The  zeal  of  Zwingli,  in  asserting  the  supremacy  of 
his  creed,  provoked  a  civil  war,  in  which  the  great  re- 
former lost  his  life. 

At  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  seven 
of  the  cantons  adhered  to  their  ancient  Catho-  rj^^ 
lie  faith :«  Berne,  Basle,  Zurich  and  Schaff-  ^^^^*° 
hausen  had  adopted  the  reformed  religion ;  ^^* 
and  Appenzel  and  Glarus  recognised  both  these  forms 
of  worship.     By  the  Borromean  League,  or  Golden 
Alliance,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  seven  Catho- 
lic cantons  recognised  each  other  as  brethren,  and 
bound  themselves  to  support  the  ancient  faith,  against 
the  Protestant  cantons.    Switzerland  was  now  divided 
into  two  religious  leagues,  holding  separate  diets, — 
the  one  at  Aarau,  and  the  other  at  Lucerne ; — and 
these  assemblies,  inflamed  with  religious  zeal,  vied 
with  the  jJolitical  diets  of  the  confederation.     The 
Protestant  cantons  allied  themselves  with  France; 

^  Ztirlch,  Berne,  St.  Gall,  Basle,  Blenne,  and  Molhouse. 
"  Morin,  Hist.  i.  188,  369,  370. 

3  These  were  Lucerne,  Schweitz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  Fribourg,  | 

and  Soleure  ;  Planta,  Eut,  iii.  3.  I 
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and  ihe  Catholic  cantons  with  Spain  and  the  see  of 
Rome.^ 

In  Geneva,  the  effects  of  the  Reformation  were  pe- 
culiarly important,  and  extended  far  beyond 
tion  in  the  limits  of  that  little  State.  At  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  bishop,  and 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  hereditary  vidome,^  were  the  os- 
tensible rulers  of  Geneva :  but  its  institutions  were 
republican ;  and  the  four  syndics,  elected  by  the  citi- 
zens, every  six  months,  exercised  the  real  government 
of  the  city.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  having  encroached 
upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  his  office  of  vidome  wisis  abolished,  and 
in  all  civil  affairs  the  city  was  governed  by  its  own 
citizens. 

In  ecclesiastical  affairs  the  bishop  and  the  clergy 
Rule  of  were  still  supreme.  The  bishop,  however, 
Calvin.  ^g^g  dcposcd  by  the  reforming  party;  and 
1688  A.D.  Caiyin  goon  established  a  clerical  tyranny  of 
his  own,  unequalled  in  Europe.  He  constituted  him- 
self at  once  spiritual  and  temporal  dictator  of  the 
republic.  He  was  supreme  in  the  council,  and  in  the 
consistory ;  and  in  both  he  carried  out,  with  extra- 
vagant zeal,  and  oppressive  rigour,  his  puritanical 
scheme  of  life  and  morals.  He  punished  heresy,  and 
vice,  and  even  levity,  with  equal  severity.^  He  may 
have  introduced  into  Geneva  a  simplicity  of  life  and 
manners,  favourable  to  republican  institutions,  but  he 
was  himself  a  hard,  yet  conscientious  tyrant.    When 

1  VuUiemin,  mat  livre  x.  xi. ;  Morin,  HLst,  i.  211 ;  Daguet,  Bist. 
810. 

•  Vice  domini, 

»  Vulliemin,  EM.  livre  viii.  ch.  3 ;  Gnizot,  9t.  Louis  et  Calvin; 

Daguet,  mst.  832. 
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his  personal  rule  had  passed  away,  his  scheme  of  reli- 
gious discipline  was  undoubtedly  republican.  Its  in- 
fluence in  bracing  the  human  will  to  stern  and  earnest 
purposes, — ^its  stubborn  resolution  and  self-reliance — 
akin  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics, — contributed  to 
form  the  character  of  the  Genevese,  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  their  lives,  to  cultivate  their  intellect,  and  to 
stimulate  their  industry.  The  influence  of  this  severe 
faith  in  fostering  a  resolute  spirit  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence was  perceptible  wherever  it  spread — ^in  other 
Swiss  Cantons,  in  Holland,  among  the  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland,  the  Puritans  of  England,  and  the  Hugue- 
nots of  France. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Beformation  contri- 
buted in  Switzerland,  as  elsewhere,  to  the  j^^^j 
enlightenment  of  the  people,  and  to  the  main-  the  kI^Jt- 
tenance  of  a  spirit  of  freedom.     If  religious  "^^^ion. 
controversies  provoked  discord,  they  yet  quickened 
the  intellect  of  the  age,  and  diverted  the  thoughts  of 
men,  from  war,  to  the  higher  considerations  of  reli- 
gion and  morals,  and  to  the  civilising  arts  of  peace. 
Nor  did  the  reformers  confine  their  teaching  poetical 
to  the  religious  instruction  of  their  flocks.  ^^^^.^^ 
They  also  addressed  themselves  earnestly  to  'o™iation. 
the  reformation  of  manners.     They  strove  to  over- 
come the  corruptions  that  had  found  their  way  into 
Swiss  society ;  and  to  revive  the  manly,  simple,  and 
industrious  character  of  the  people.     And,  in  dealing 
with  political  affairs,  they  condemned,  in  unmeasured 
terms,  the  scandals  of  foreign  pensions,  and  the  venal- 
ity of  those  whom  God  had  placed  in  authority  over 
their  fellow-citizens. 

How  far  the  earnest  spirit  of  the  reformers  pre- 
vailed over  the  corruptions  which  they  exposed,  it  is 

VOL.  I.— 17 
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difiGicalt  for  history  to  estimate.  But  their  appeals 
were  addressed  to  many  willing  listeners,  who 
improve-  had  long  reprobated  the  misconduct  of  their 
rulers ;  and  they  encouraged  a  higher  concep- 
tion of  public  morals.  From  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
mation, a  general  improvement  appears  to  have  arisen 
in  the  character  of  Swiss  society.  Foreign  enlistments 
continued :  but  the  wars  of  Europe  no  longer  made  so 
large  a  drain  upon  the  youth  of  Switzerland.  The 
venality  of  rulers  and  magistrates  may  not  have  been 
wholly  corrected :  but  complaints  of  abuses  were  less 
frequent;  and  more  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to 
suppress  them.  Society  was  acquiring  a  healthier 
tone:  young  men  devoted  themselves  to  useful  arts 
and  industries:  learning  was  encouraged;  and  law- 
givers endeavoured  to  discountenance  that  laxity  of 
manners,  which  the  free-lances  of  foreign  courts  had 
introduced. 

But  in  a  political  point  of  view,  the  Reformation 
was  the  cause  of  the  gravest  evils,  which  continued 
long  after  the  original  religious  convulsion.  To  dif- 
ferences of  race  and  language,  and.  rival  interests 
among  the  confederate  cantons,  were  now  added  di- 
visions of  religious  faith,  and  the  conflicts  of  hostile 
churches.  The  warlike  spirit  of  the  Swiss  had  al- 
ready led  to  frequent  hostilities  between  the  can- 
tons; and  when  rivalries  of  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants, fomented  by  foreign  States,  were  added  to  other 
causes  of  dissension,  the  strifes  of  cantons,  which 
ought  to  have  lived  together  in  harmony,  as  fellow- 
countrymen,  became  more  frequent  and  embittered. 
During  the  seventeenth,  and  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  these  conflicts  assumed  such  pro- 
portions as  to  resemble  the  wars  of  the  ancient  re- 
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publics  of  Greece.^    In  the  war  of  Toggenburg,  the 
cantons  ranojed  on  either  side  are   said  to  _,^ 

*-'  1712  A.  D. 

have  brought  no  less  than  150,000  men  into 
the  field :  but  these  struggles  were  happily  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  peace  of  Aarau^  which  lasted  for  the 
remainder  of  the  century.^ 

Nor  was  it  by  religious  troubles  only  that  the  peace 
of  Switzerland  was  disturbed.  In  the  mid-  The  peasant 
die  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  formida-  ^""-  ^^• 
ble  insurrection  of  the  peasants  was  provoked  by  the 
grievances  under  which  they  had  long  been  sufibring. 
When  the  towns  had  acquired  territories  from  the 
nobles,  they  had  retained  all  the  feudal  rights  of  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil ;  and  the  townsmen  proved  harder 
masters  than  the  feudal  lords  to  whose  interests  they 
had  succeeded."  These  domains  were  administered  by 
land-voghts,  whose  rule  was  too  often  harsE  and  op- 
pressive. The  democratic  cantons,  so  resolute  in  the 
assertion  of  their  own  freedom,  were  no't  less  rigorous 
than  the  towns,  in  the  assertion  of  their  feudal  rights 
over  the  subject  bailiwicks.  At  length,  in  1653,  the 
peasants  of  Lucerne,  Berne,  Basle,  and  Soleure,  goaded 
by  heavy  exactions,  and  other  wrongs,  assembled  in 
armed  bands,  laid  siege  to  the  castles  of  the  land- 
voghts,  and  committed  many  acts  of  lawless  violence. 
But  they  were  without  discipline,  or  military  resources : 

"  VuUiemin,  Siat  de  la  Cgnf.  8vM%e,  livre  xii.  ch.  6. 

*  Ibid.  -Ht«*.  livre  xii.  ch.  7  ;  Planta,  J3w<.  iii.  1-112 ;  Morio,  EiH* 
i.  225. 

'  '  Le  paysan,  en  passant  sous  les  nouveaux  possessears,  demeu- 
rait  sujet,  et  ne  cessait  pas  d'etre  attache  a  la  gl^be  s'il  Tetait  en- 
core au  moment  de  la  cession  ;  et  meme  son  etat  empirait  en  ce  sens, 
qu'appartenant  a  un  corps,  et  non  a  un  maitre  unique,  il  ne  pouvait 
plus  esp^rer  son  affranchisement,  des  vues  liberales  d'un  seigneur.' 
— ^Morin,  SM.  i.  78. 
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they  had  no  skilful  leaders ;  and  their  forces  were  mere 
mobs  of  sullen  and  excited  peasantry.  The  confede^ 
rate  cantons  made  common  cause  against  the  insur- 
gents; and,  after  yain  negotiations  with  their  dele- 
gates, to  avert  bloodshed,  easily  overcame  them.  The 
disaffected  districts  were  disarmed  and  fined  for  their 
offences;  and  several  of  the  leaders  suffered  death 
and  imprisonment.  The  peasant  war  was  a  transient 
danger  to  the  State  :  but  it  revealed  the  rankling  dis- 
contents which  decaying  feudalism  still  provoked.  For 
the  present  they  were  suppressed :  but  in  future  times 
the  continued  domination  of  the  towns,  and  the  un- 
equal privileges  of  burghers  and  peasants,  occasioned 
troubles  more  serious  and  revolutionary.^ 

But,  notwithstanding  these  civil  and  religious 
Increasing  t^oubles,  Switzerland  continued  to  advance 
SfSwiSer-  ^  social  and  material  welfare.  During  the 
land.  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  there 

was  increasing  prosperity  in  all  the  cantons.  Their 
laws  were  generally  good,  and  justly  administered. 
There  were  still  occasional  abuses  :^  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  moral  tone  of  society  was  improved.  The  can- 
tons provided  generously  for  losses  by  storm  and 
flood :  the  poor  were  aided  out  of  the  cantonal  funds ; 
and  the  towns  founded  many  charitable  establish- 
ments. Eoads  and  bridges  throughout  these  mountain 
regions  were  skilfully  constructed  and  vigilantly  re- 
paired. The  finances  of  the  cantons  were  carefully 
and  thriftily  administered.  In  no  country  do  we  find 
better  examples  of  public  spirit,  and  of  regard  for 

^  Vulliemin,  Hut.  de  la  Conf.  Suisse,  livre  xii.  ch.  1;  Daguet,  BUt. 
407. 

«  As  at  Lucerne,  where  the  treasury  was  robbed  in  1739,  in  1749, 
and  in  1762  ;  Daguet,  Hist,  448. 
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the  general  welfare  of  the  people.  In  the  rural  can- 
tons, the  peasantry  were  industrious,  frugal  and  in- 
telligent ;  and  their  homesteads  models  of  cleanliness 
and  comfort  In  such  cities  as  Zurich  and  St  Gall, 
handicrafts  were  practised,  with  ingenious  industry ; 
and  their  citizens  grew  rich,  and  famous  in  the  com- 
merce of  Europe.^ 

Not  without  some  corruption  from  increasing  wealth, 
and  from  intercourse  with  the  people  of  yirtnesof 
other  landl^,  the  great  body  of  the  Swiss  t^^eswies. 
nation  retained,  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, much  of  the  simplicity  of  the  free  States  of  an- 
tiquity. Brave,  hardy,  prone  to  war  and  adventure, 
and  ever  ready  to  draw  the  sword  for  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  they  were  yet  domestic,  industrious  and  frugal 

Meanwhile,  the  relations  of  Switzerland  with  for- 
eign powers  were    destined   to   exercise  a  delations 
considerable  influence  upon  its  constitution  fand^to^^'" 
^.nd  government.      The  nominal  allegiance  SS™*"^ 
of  the  confederation  to  the  German  emperors  ^**»<^®- 
was  not  finally  renounced  until  1648,  after  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War,  when  its  absolute  independence  was  de- 
clared by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.     Austria  and 
France  had  long  been  contending  for  a  dominant  in- 
fluence in  Switzerland :  but  from  this  period,  France, 
which  was  the  chief  employer  of  its  mercenary  troops, 
and  was  also  its  nearest  and  most  active  neighbour, 
gradually  obtained  a  decided  ascendency ;  and,  partly 
by  menace,  and  partly  by  liberal  subsidies,  directed 
the  councils  of  the  confederation. 

Louis  XrV.,  the  absolute  monarch  of  his  own  realm, 
naturally  encouraged  the  Swiss  party  which  least 

'Mallet,  CotUinuation ofMuUer's  jput  zi.  402  et  $eq. 
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Berne. 


favoured  democracy;  and  the  nobles,  who  had  been 

Looi,  XIV.  g^^^^Uy  enlarging  their  powers,  profited  by 
the  influence  of  their  great  ally,  to  Umit  still 
further  the  franchises  of  the  burghers.^  Accordingly, 
during  this  long  reign,  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the 
cantons  were  gradually  converted  into  close  oligar- 
chies. 
In  Berne,  where  the  nobles  had  always  been  in  the 
ascendant,  the  entire  administration  had  fall- 
en into  the  hands  of  a  few  families,^  with 
whom  it  had  become  hereditary.  Their  exclusive 
power  was  sometimes  resisted :  but  could  not  be  over- 
thrown. In  1749,  a  formidable  conspiracy  under 
Samuel  Henzi  was  suppressed;  and  from  that  time 
the  power  of  the  nobles  was  not  to  be  shaken.  The 
old  republic  had  become  an  oligarchy,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  the  French  Revolution. 
Fribourg  had  been  no  less  exposed  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  a  small  ruling  class — ^known  as  the 
secret  families — ^by  whom  the  whole  powei^of 
the  State  was  exercised.  In  1684,  it  was  even  decreed 
that  no  other  families  could  legally  be  admitted  to 
this  exclusive  circle.  There  were  discontents ;  and  in 
1781  an  insurrection  was  provoked  against  the  oli- 
garchy :  but  that  body  was  strong  and  resolute ;  and 
by  the  aid  of  Berne,  Soleure,  and  Lucerne  it  overcame 
all  opposition,  and  maintained  its  power  until  the 
French  Revolution  brought  changes  over  the  whole 
confederation.^ 


Pribourg. 


*  VuUiemin,  Bist.  livre  xii.  ch.  6 ;  Monnard,  But.  Intr.  p.  3. 

*  In  the  eighteenth  century,  these  amounted  to  about  sixty,  while 
about  two  hundred  more,  divided  into  great  and  smaU  families,  be- 
longed to  the  same  patrician  class. 

*  Daguet,  Mist.  468-472. 
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The  Calvinist  republic  of  Geneva  had  been  under- 
going similar  changes.  It  had,  indeed,  been 
decreed,  in  its  early  days,  that  whosoever  (Eighteenth 
should  propose  any  change  in  the  constitu-  ''"'"'^■^ 
tion  should  suffer  death:  but  many  changes  never- 
theless ensued;  and  the  greatest  was  the  continued 
rise  of  an  aristocracy.  Learning  being  pursued  with 
greater  success,  in  Geneva,  than  in  any  part  of  Switz- 
erland, that  city  became  the  resort  of  men  of  science 
and  letters;  and  its  society  was  remarkable  for  its 
culture.  Its  industry,  ingenuity,  and  commercial  enter- 
prise were  constantly  increasing  the  wealth  and  culti- 
vation of  its  citizens ;  and  of  these  the  foremost  natu- 
rally aspired  to  govern.  In  Geneva,  as  in  other  towns, 
there  was  a  fashionable  quarter.  Its  *  West-End'  was 
called  the  *  Upper  town,'  in  which  dwelt  the  families 
who  began  to  call  themselves  patrician.  The  mem- 
bers of  these  families  alone  composed  the  council, 
and  governed  the  State.  Such  a  government  could 
not  fail  to  provoke  discontent;  and  the  burghers  of 
Geneva  often  clamoured  for  a  restoration  of  their  an- 
cient rights,  and  offered  resistance  to  their  rulers. 

The  struggles  which  ensued,  in  this  little  common- 
wealth, are  not  without  instruction.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  cultivated  and  pros- 
perous community  was  convulsed  by  political  discon- 
tents, which  eventually  led  to  the  extinction  of  its 
liberties.  On  one  side,  were  the  privileged  orders 
holding  fast  to  the  pre-eminence  which  they  had  ac- 
quired, and  resisting  the  popular  claims  by  severity 
and  force.  On  the  other,  were  the  popular  party,  re- 
sorting to  all  the  expedients  of  political  agitation,  to 
attain  their  ends;  and  fomenting  the  discontents  of 
the  people.    The  ancient  rights  of  the  commonalty 
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had  TinqueBtionably  been  abridged:  but  those  who 
had  encroached  upon  them  refused  to  make  timely 
concessions;  and  thus  the  struggle  of  classes  con- 
tinued. 

In  1707,  the  council,  after  grievous  severities,  put 
down  the  burghers,  by  the  aid  of  Berne  and  ZiiricL 
Again,  in  1737,  these  cantons  were  called  in  to  restore 
peace  in  Geneva :  and,  acting  as  mediators 
in  concert  with  the  French  ambassador,  they 
formed  a  new  constitution,  which,  for  a  tLme,  gave 
contentment  to  the  burghers.  But  the  concessions 
being  incomplete,  agitation  was  soon  renewed.  The 
popular  leaders  had  taken  advantage  of  the  assem- 
bling of  the  citizens,  in  companies,  for  military  exer- 
cise, to  appoint  delegates  and  to  organise  a  formi- 
dable combination.  This  dangerous  form  of  agitation 
being  prohibited,  was  succeeded  by  the  formation  of 
political  clubs,  which  aroused  the  people  to  make  fresh 
demands.  Further  excitement  was  also  caused  by 
the  writings  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire.  In  1768^  the 
burghers  again  acquired  extended  privileges,  and  a 
large  share  in  the  government  of  their  country.  But 
other  classes  now  pressed  for  an  extension  of  their 
franchises.  The  natives  and  inhabitants,  though  estab- 
lished in  the  city  for  many  generations,  had  been  de- 
barred from  all  public  functions.  They  had  recently 
secured  the  means  of  admission  to  the  roll  of  burgh- 
ers :  but  were  still  dissatisfied  with  their  disabili- 
ties. Their  claims  had  received  little  support  from 
the  burghers,  who,  however  jealous  of  the  privileges 
of  their  rulers,  had  little  disposition  to  share  their 
own  recovered  franchises,  with  men  whom  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  despise.  Fresh  disorders  arose, 
and,  in  1781,  the  council  was  overcome,  and  a  demo- 
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cratic  constitution  was  established.  Its  reign  was 
short.  Berne  and  Zurich,  the  old  allies  of  the  patri- 
cian party,  and  France  and  Savoy,  took  military  pos- 
session of  the  town,  expelled  the  liberal  leaders,  and 
restored  the  council,  with  plenary  powers.  By  this 
*reglement'  of  1782  the  people  were  disarmed  and 
disfranchised;  and  all  the  liberties  of  Geneva  were 
crushed  by  a  foreign  garrison.  It  was  a  grievous 
blow  to  the  prosperity,  as  well  as  to  the  freedom  and 
happiness,  of  the  people.  The  citizens  were  discon- 
tented, but  powerless:  their  spirit  and  enterprise 
languished :  but  they  had  no  means  of  redress ;  and 
such  was  the  sad  condition  of  this  famous  republic, 
until  the  French  Revolution  swept  over  it,  bringing 
new  trials  and  troubles.^ 

Lucerne  had  also  become  an  oligarchy,  being  gov- 
erned, in  the  eighteenth  century,  by  a  coun- 
cil of  thirty-six  members,  chosen  from  about  and 
one  hundred  patrician  families.    Soleure  was 
the  last  of  the  aristocratic  cantons,  and  maintained  a 
close  alliance  with  Berne  and  the  other  cantons  gov- 
erned upon  the  like  principles. 

In  several  other  cantons,  of  which  Zurich  and  Basle 
were  the  leading  examples,  the  guilds  re- 
tained the  chief  direction  of  public  affairs,  merciai 
They  were  generally  trading   communities, 
where  privileged  families  had  not  arisen,  and  where 
the  interests  of  trade,  as  represented  by  the  guilds, 
were  paramount     Hence  sprang  monopolies,  favour- 
able to  the  towns,  and  restrictive  of  the  industry  of 
the  rural  portions  of  the  community.     Outside  these 
privileged  towns  the  inhabitants  of  the  cantons  were 

»  Planta,  Hist.  iii.  ch.  9 ;  Daguet,  Hist.  466-468. 
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excluded  from  all  share  in  the  goyemment.  So  £ar  as 
they  were  concerned^  their  trading  masters  were  a 
close  oligarchy,  using  their  power  for  their  own  ben- 
efit, and  for  tiie  oppression  of  their  less  favoured 
countrymen.  There  were  'discontents  in  these  can- 
tons, not  less  than  among  their  aristocratic  neigh- 
bours. 

In  many  of  the  rural  cantons,  however,  the  demo- 
Democratic  cratic  constitutions  continued,  withont  the 
cantons.  eucroachmeuts  either  of  patrician  families 
or  of  guilds.  The  citizens  retained  their  ancient 
franchises,  and  were  governed  by  their  own  elected 
magistrates,  as  of  old.  Their  civilisation  was  less 
advanced  than  that  of  the  greater  cantons  :  there 
was  less  social  and  intellectual  progress :  but  their 
simple  pastoral  life  and  isolation  had  preserved  their 
liberties. 

The  French  Bevolution,  which  disturbed  the  peace. 
Effects  of  and  unsettled  the  political  institutions  of 
Bevoiu  °*^*^  every  country  in  Europe,  convulsed  Switzer- 
land with  civil  war  and  anarchy,  and,  for  a 
time,  deprived  it  of  its  national  independence.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  encroachments  of  rulers,  in  several 
of  the  cantons,  upon  the  former  liberties  of  the  citi- 
zens, had  long  been  the  cause,  of  discontents  and  dis- 
orders. It  was  natural  that  the  appeals  of  revolu- 
tionary France  to  the  sympathies,  and  emulation  of 
other  lands,  should  meet  with  a  prompt  response 
from  the  discontented  Swiss.  Wherever  patricians 
had  excluded  the  burgesses  from  their  ancient  rights, 
or  corporations  had  maintained  exclusive  privileges, 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution  held  out  hopes  of 
redress. 

Geneva  was  the  first  to  feel  the  violence  of  the 
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storm.     On  the  very  borders  of  France,  and  speaking 
the  same  language,  the  contagion  of  revo- 
lutionary sentiments  spread  rapidly  through 
the  canton,  while  a  hateful  government,  supported 
by  foreign  bayonets,  provoked  instant  action.     The 
burghers  recovered  their  rights :    but  the 
movement  did  not  stop  there.     The  unen- 
franchised citizens  and  the  rural  population  demanded 
equal  rights  with  the  favoured  burghers  ;  and  though 
controlled,  for  a  time,  by  troops  from  Berne  and 
Zurich,  they  rose  in  arms,  overthrew  the  government^ 
and  constituted  a  national  convention,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  public  safety.     It  was  not  in  names  only 
that  France  was  imitated  at  Geneva:  aris-  ,^, 
tocrats  were  denounced  and  executed:  the 
prisons  were  filled  with  suspected  citizens  :  numbers 
of  leading  men  were  banished,  or  fled  :  ruinous  ex- 
actions were  levied  upon  the  rich :  a  reign  ^^ 
of  terror  was  established.    But,  in  time,  the 
revolutionary  fury  spent  itself :  the  old  constitution 
was  restored,  all  classes  being  admitted  to  the  fran- 
chise :  the  contending  factions  were  reconciled  :  and 
the  little  republic  was  again  at  peace.^ 

But  greater  dangers  were  impending  over  the  whole 
of    Switzerland.      French    emissaries    were  „    , 

Revoln- 

busy  throughout  the  confederation,  foment-  f^^  ^ 
ing    discontents,    and    intriguing    to    bring  f^^"^'- 
about  an  intervention  in  its  affairs.    French 
troops  were  on  its  frontiers.     In  many  of  the  towns 
there  were  numbers  of  malcontents  who  sym-  ^.^ 
pathised  with  the  revolutionary  principles 

1  Monnard,  Mist,  de  la  Canf.  Suisse,  livre  xiv.  ch.  8 ;  I>a^et, 

JSm^.  488. 
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of  the  French  republic;  and  in  some  of  the  can- 
tons a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  of 
French  extraction.  At  Basle  there  was  a  revolu- 
tion, where  the  peasantry  revolted  against  the  town. 
There  were  revolutions  at 'Zurich,  Lucerne  ajid  So- 
leure.  At  Berne  the  patrician  council  made  conces- 
sions to  the  popular  party,  and  promised  a  new  con- 
stitution. At  the  same  time  the  Ligurian,  Batavian 
and  Cisalpine  republics — the  creations  of  France — 
were  held  up  as  examples  to  the  Swiss.  Every  day, 
the  designs  of  the  French  became  less  disguised. 
From  intrigues,  they  advanced  to  menaces,  and  at 
last  to  violence.  They  annexed  the  bishopric  of 
Basle  to  France ;  and  their  troops  entered  Switzer- 
land in  several  directions.  The  Swiss  were  so  brave 
and  warlike  :  the  number  of  men  trained  to  arms  was 
so  considerable  ;  and  their  country  was  naturally  so 
defensible,  that  they  might  still  have  repelled  their  • 
invaders.  ,But  Swiss  councils  were  divided ;  and, 
partly  by  bold  artifices,  and  partly  by  military  force, 
this  free  country  was  overcome.^  All  Europe  de- 
plored its  adverse  fortunes.  The  courage  and  con- 
stancy of  the  Swiss  :  their  well-known  patriotism  and 
love  of  independence  :  their  glorious  history ;  and 
their  simple  and  manly  character,  found  sympathy  in 
every  land.  But  as  yet  the  wild  career  of  revolution- 
ary France  was  not  to  be  arrested. 

The  French  now  declared  the  old  confederation  to 
be  dissolved,  and,  in  its  place,  founded  a 

The  .  . 

Helvetic       uew  Helvetic  republic,  with  equal  rights  to 
all  citizens,  by  whom  representatives,  judges 

'  Planta,  Hist.  iii.  ch.  10 ;  Ann.  Beg,  1798,  20-31 ;  Monnard,  Hid. 
de  la  Conf.  Suisse,  livre  xv.  ch.  1. 
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and  magistrates  were  to  be  elected.  With  that  love 
of  systematic  arrangement,  which  marked  all  the  po- 
litical schemes  of  the  French,  at  this  period,  Switz- 
erland was  divided  into  twenty-two  departments :  to 
each  of  which  were  assigned  four  senators,  and  eight 
councillors,  to  represent  the  new  republic,  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  at  Aarau.  The  executive  power 
was  entrusted  to  a  directory  of  five  members,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  assembly.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
organisation  of  a  national  militia,  and  of  a  standing 
army  for  the  entire  republic.^  The  assembly  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Aarau  :  but  the  representatives  of 
ten  departments  only  appeared  :  the  majority  of  the 
departments  being  either  hostile  to  tl^p  new  constitu- 
tion, or  reluctant  to  take  part  in  its  inauguration. 
The  assembly  met  under  a  guard  of  French  grena- 
diers ;  and  formally  proclaimed  the  constitution.  It 
was  welcomed  by  some  of  the  towns,  as  subversive  of 
the  old  governing  families :  but  it  was  generally  re- 
ceived with  coldness,  or  aversion,  as  the  work  of  for- 
eign masters ;  and  by  many  of  the  cantons,  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Switzerland,  it  was  obstinately  re- 
jected. 

Six  of  the  little  rural  cantons — Schweitz,  Uri,  TJn- 
terwalden,    Glarus,    Zug,    and    Appenzel  — 

1.111         .  t     f  j_i_  !•      ±    M*  Resistance 

which  had  enjoyed,  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  mrai 
the  utmost  measure  of  freedom,  met  the  new 
scheme  of  French  liberty  with  indignant  protests ; 
and  leagued  together  to  resist  it.  They  were  con- 
tented with  the  simple  freedom  of  their  forefathers ; 
and  *  Liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,'  of  the  French 
type,  had  no  attractions  to  their  unsophisticated  minds. 

1  Monnard,  Mat.  ibid. ;  Morin,  Hist.  i.  261, 386 ;  Dagnet,  Mst.  504 
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In  order  to  coerce  the  refractory  cantons,  the  French 
general,  Schauenbourg,  endeavonred  to  cut  them  off 
from  all  intercourse  with  other  cantons,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  starve  them  into  submission.  To  escape  from 
this   close  investment,  their  heroic  defenders  made  i 

a  descent  upon  Zurich  and  Lucerne,  and  boldly  en-  j 

countered  the  French  forces.    They  were  overpowered 
by  numbers :  but  so  gallantly  did  they  maintain  their 
ground,  that  the  French  general  declared  *  that  every 
Swiss  soldier  had  fought  like  a  Caesar.'     Schweitz  and 
Glarus  especially  distinguished  themselves  in  these 
bloody  combats ;  and  the  Schweitzers  retreated  step 
by  step  to  their  mountain  fastnesses,  fighting  their 
victorious  enenjies  to  the  last.    So  stubborn  had  been 
their  resistance,  that  the  French  were  glad  to  make 
terms  with  their  heroic  foes.     Schweitz  and  Glarus 
were   reduced   to  accept  the  new  constitution  :  but 
they  obtained  conditions  favourable  to  their  indepen- 
dence.     It  was  stipulated  that  they  should  be  undis- 
turbed in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion :  that  they 
should  be  exempt  from  all  contributions,  and  that 
their  frontiers  should  never  be  invaded  by  French 
troops.     Zug,  TJri,  TJnterwalden,  and  Appenzel  were  re- 
duced to  submission,  and,  securing  the  best  conditions 
in  their  power,  they  accepted  the  new  constitution. 

But  the  struggle  was  not  yet  at  an  end.  The  con- 
Renewed  ditious  which  had  been  granted  to  some  of 
resistance,  ^j^g  rural  cautous  wcre  galling  to  the  French. 
They  were  bent  on  enforcing  a  rigorous  uniformity  of 
administration ;  and  they  desired  a  free  passage  for 
their  troops  over  the  St.  Gothard  Pass,  and  other 
roads,  which  were  now  closed  against  them.  It  was, 
therefore,  ordained  by  the  French  general,  and  com- 
missary, that  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  consti- 
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tuidon  should  be  taken  in  every  canton.  Schweitz, 
Uri,  Unterwalden  and  Zug  refused  obedience  to  this 
ordinance.  They  were  threatened  by  the  French,  and 
exhorted  by  the  Helvetic  directory;  and,  at  length, 
three  of  the  cantons,  having  no  hope  of  effectual  re- 
sistance, submitted.  Unterwalden  alone  braved  the 
fury  of  the  French  army.  Its  little  force  fought  with 
obstinate  bravery :  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all 
ages,  joined  in  the  desperate  combat :  but  they  were 
surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  French  general  himself,  *  all  who  bore 
arms  were  put  to  the  sword;'  and  the  whole  country 
was  exposed  to  pillage  and  massacre.^  While  the 
town  of  Stanz,  and  the  adjacent  villages  were  in  flames, 
and  the  infuriated  French  soldiery  were  wreaking 
their  vengeance  upon  the  helpless  survivors,  two  hun- 
dred of  the  gallant  men  of  Schweitz  arrived  upon  the 
scene  of  carnage.  It  w;as  too  late  to  save  their  friends : 
but  they  resolved  to  avenge  them ;  and  rushing  upon 
the  enemy,  they  cut  down  hundreds  of  the  invading 
host,  and  died,  to  a  man,  in  the  deadly  fight.^ 

This  brave  resistance  of  the  small  cantons  deserves 
to  be  commemorated,  among  the  most  re- 
markable events  of  Swiss  history.     The  pri-  to  French 

*"  ^  democracy. 

mitive  people  of  these  cantons  were  ever 
brave,  free,  and  independent ;  and  they  were  no  less 
conservative.  They  were  not  to  be  tempted  by  theo- 
,  ries  of  a  model  republic  :  they  had  no  conception  of 
*the  rights  of  man:'  but  they  gloried  in  their  own 
ancient  liberties ;  and  they  resented  foreign  dictation. 

>  Monnard.  But,  livre  xv.  ch.  8,  &c. ;  Planta,  Higt.  iii.  874-381, 
397-408 ;  Ann.  Beg.  1798,  ch.  iii.  ;  Daguet,  Rist.  503-506,  515. 
*  Ann.  Beg.  1798,  p.  34, 
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They  were  earnest  in  their  patriotism ;  and  while  more 
powerful  cantons  submitted  to  the  intrusion  of  the 
French,  they  fought  and  bled,  with  all  the  heroism  of 
their  forefathers,  in  defence  of  their  freedom. 

The  new  constitution  was  now  forced  upon  the 
people ;  and  Geneva  was  annexed  to  France.    ' 

Meanwhile,  the  French  were  by  no  means  con- 
French  tented  with  the  empty  honour  of  founding  a 
oppression,    j^^^^j  rcpubUc :   but  as   an  indemnity  for 

their  services,  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  seized  the  trea- 
sures of  Berne,  Zurich,  Fribourg  and  Soleure,  and 
levied  heavy  contributions  upon  the  inhabitants.^  A 
constitution  forced  upon  them  by  foreign  arms  was 
not  likely  to  bring  contentment  to  the  Swiss.  There 
Overthrow  ^^^  much  in  its  unity  and  centralisation  to 
constltu-^  commend  it :  but  it  found  no  favour,  except 
tion.  ^^2j^  4Jjq  democratic   party  of  the  French 

school :  it  was  a  badge  of  national  servitude ;  and  it 
was  upheld  by  a  costly  army,  by  intolerable  exactions, 
and  by  haughty  and  insolent  domination.^  Dissen- 
sions, remonstrances  and  strife  marked  its  brief  ex- 
istence ;  and  when  the  country  became  the 
battle-field  of  French  and  Austrian  armies  it 
was  overthrown.  It  was  restored  by  the  Frejich ;  and 
was  succeeded  by  other  constitutions  equally  unstable, 
until  the  whole  country  was  reduced  to  anarchy  and 
civil  war.* 

^  Sea  the  last  vol.  of  Mtiller's  ffist.f  as  continued  by  Mallet,  and 
Monnard,  Hist,  de  la  Conf,  Suisse,  for  full  statements  of  the  doings 
of  French  republicans  in  Switzerland,  and  copies  of  many  docu- 
ments. Also  Tillier,  Etst.  de  la  Hep.  Hehetique;  Lad  wig  Meyer, 
Hist.;  and  Planta,  Hist.  iii.  ch.  10  ;  Morin,  Hist.  i.  269  ;  Daguet, 
Hist.  500. 

«  Planta,  Hist.  iii.  364-397 ;  Ann.  Beg.  1798.  pp.  35,  103-106,  246. 

•  Monnard,  Hist,  livre  xv.  ch.  2-4 ;  Ann.  Beg.  1802,  pp.  226-232. 
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By  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  between  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  French  republic,  the  inde-  interven- 
pendence  of  the  Helvetic  republic,  and  the  Na^^eon. 
right  of  the  people  to  adopt  whatever  form  of  ^^' 
government  they  pleased,  had  been  guaranteed.  But 
continued  dissensions,  and  the  irreconcilable  opposi- 
tion of  the  French  and  national  Swiss  parties,  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  any  constitution  generally 
acceptable  to  the  people.  At  length,  in  1802,  Napo- 
leon, First  Consul  of  the  French  Bepublic,  notwith- 
standing the  stipulations  of  the  recent  treaty,  in- 
terposed and  offered  his  mediation.  'It  would  be 
painful,'  he  said,  ^  to  think  that  destiny  had  singled 
out  this  epoch,  which  has  called  to  life  so  many  re- 
publics, as  the  hour  of  destruction  to  one  of  the  oldest 
commonwealths  in  Europe.'  But  the  tone  in  which 
he  addressed  the  Swiss  was  that  of  a  dictator  rather 
than  a  mediator.  He  summoned  delegates  to  Paris, 
to  confer  with  him  concerning  the  future  government 
of  the  republic ;  and  to  ensure  compliance  with  his 
demands,  forty  thousand  French  troops,  under  Gen- 
eral Ney,  took  military  occupation  of  Switzerland. 
So  peremptory  a  method  of  dealing  with  an  indepen- 
dent State  was  naturally  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Swiss  people.  But,  having 
no  hopes  of  peace,  or  internal  order,  except  through 
the  proffered  mediation,  they  despatched  between 
fifty  and  sixty  delegates  to  Paris.  Napoleon  himself 
appointed  a  commission,  at  which  he  sometimes  him- 
self assisted.^  With  that  penetrating  sagacity  which 
marked  his  statesmanship,  he  perceived  the  political 

»  Monnard,  Hist,  livre  xvi.  ch.  5  ;  Ann.  Beg.  1802,  pp.  233-242  ; 
Morin,  Hist.  i.  803 ;  Daguet,  Hist.  518. 
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needs  of  Switzerland.  *A  federal  constitution/  lie 
said,  '  is  a  primary  necessity  for  yoiL  Nature  herself 
has  adapted  Switzerland  for  it.  What  you  need  is 
equality  of  rights  between  the  cantons,  a  renuncia- 
tion of  all  family  privileges,  and  the  independent  or- 
ganisation of  each  cianton.'  And  again — '  Federalism 
weakens  large  States  by  splitting  their  forces,  while  it 
strengthens  small  States  by  leaving  a  free  range  to  in- 
dividual energies.'  At  this  time  he  naturally  showed 
a  preference  for  democracy,  and  to  the  delegates  he 
said,  ^  It  is  the  democratic  cantons  which  distinguish 
you,  and  draw  upon  you  the  eyes  of  the  world.' 

The  result  of  these  deliberations  was  the  'Act  of 
Mediation,'  by  which  the  federal  union,  con- 

Th6  Act  of  . 

Mediation,    sistiuff  of  nineteen  cantons,  was  revived,  with 

1802-1803 

admirable  provisions  for  its  safer  working. 
The  principles  of  the  contending  parties  were,  as  far 
as  possible,  reconciled;  and  some  diversities  in  the 
institutions  of  *the  diflferent  cantons  were  continued : 
but  generally  the  new  constitution  was  that  of  a  demo- 
cratic republic.  Equality  of  rights,  and  freedom  of 
trade  and  industry,  were  proclaimed :  special  privi- 
leges were  discontinued  :  servitude,  which  had  disap- 
peared in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1798,  was 
expressly  abolished ;  and,  lastly,  the  cantons  were  re- 
strained from  making  separate  wars  or  alliances.^  For 
the  first  time,  t^>e  federal  tie  which  united  the  several 
cantons  was  drawn  so  closely  as  to  constitute  the 
confederation  a  compacted  State.  This  settlement, 
founded  upon  wise  principles,  was  creditable  to  the 
statesmanship  of  Napoleon.    It  was*  not,  indeed,  his 

'  Monnard,  Eut.  de  la  Conf.  Sume,  livre  xv.  ch.  5 ;  Morin,  J3m^.  i. 
309,  387 ;  Daguet,  Hist.  519. 
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purpose  to  renounce  the  ascendency  of  France^  and 
he  continued  to  interfere  in  the  administration  of 
Swiss  affairs :  but  he  desired  the  tranquillity  and  in- 
creased power  of  a  friendly  republic 

This  constitution,  however,  did  not  survive  the  fall 
of  Napoleon :  when  after  a  year  of  foreign  invasions 
and  internal  disorders,^  another  constitution — ^known 
as  the  Federal  Pact — ^was  accepted  by  the  distracted 
republic,  in  concert  with  the  Congress  of  rj^^ 
Vienna.^  The  nineteen  cantons  of  the  late  pj^®™^ 
confederation  were  increased  to  twenty-two,  ^^'^' 
by  the  addition  of  Geneva,  Neuf chatel,  and  the  Yalais : 
the  federal  tie  was  drawn  yet  more  closely  ;^  and  the 
several  cantons  revised  their  own  constitutions.  The 
time  was  not  favourable  to  popular  franchises.  The 
democratic  cantons,  indeed,  true  to  their  principles, 
upheld  the  supreme  rights  of  the  people,  and  re- 
moved some  restrictions  which  had  been  imposed,  by 
the  Act  of  Mediation,  upon  their  ancient  customs : 
but  in  the  other  cantons,  the  old  interests  recovered 
much  of  their  former  power :  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple were  abridged ;  and  the  towns  again  encroached 
upon  the  fair  rights  of  their  rural  neighbours.  The 
revival  of  such  unequal  privileges  was  a  reactionary 
measure,  congenial  to  the  time,  but  fraught  with 
future  troubles.* 

»  Moonard,  Hi^t.  livre  xvi.  s«ct.  i. ;  Ann,  Beg,  1804,  pp.  91-94, 
447. 

^  Monnard,  JHut.  livre  xvi.  sect.  iii.  ch.  1-3 ;  Morin,  ffigt.  ii.  21, 
119. 

^  By  the  sixth  article  it  was  declared  that  '  no  alliance  shonld  be 
formed  by  anj  cantons  prejudicial  to  the  pact,  or  to  the  rights  of 
other  cantons.' — ^Morin,  Hist,  ii.  403. 

*  Daguet,  Hist.  535,  543. 
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For  the  present,  political  discontents  were  arrested 
by  the  general  prosperity  of  the   country. 
after  the       The  restoration  of  peace  to  Europe,  and  the 
securities  obtained  for  the  neutrality  and  in- 
dependence of  Switzerland,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
gave  great  encouragement  to  the  intellectual  and  ma- 
terial progress  of  the  country.     Public  education  was 
advanced :  science  and  literature  received  a  fresh  im- 
pulse :   a  learned  society  was  formed,  which  made 
itself  famous  throughout  Europe :  the  arts  flourished : 
manufactures  and  industrial  arts  were  pursued  with 
renewed   activity :    wealth  increased ;    and  industry 
prospered.     Public  works  of  great  utility  were  under- 
taken :  noble  roads  were  constructed  over  the  passes 
of  St.  Gothard,  the  Bemardin,  and  the  Splugen.     The 
communications  of  the  country  were  everywhere  im- 
proved ;  and  the  towns  were  adorned  with  new  streets 
and  public  buildings.     Travellers,  released  from  the 
restraints  of  protracted  wars,  crowded  to  the  roman- 
tic scenes,  which  had  been  celebrated  in  history  and 
in  song.     Throughout  the  land,  society  was  making 
prodigious  advances.^ 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  prosperity,  the  political  re- 
action of  1815  had  been  maintained.     While 

Continned  •    .  -.  •  .  •»,■%  ••   .     •    -n. 

political  re-  society  was  advaucmg  m  wealtn  and  mtelli- 
gence,  the  basis  of  political  power  was  being 
steadily  contracted.  At  Berne,  and  Fribourg,  the  gov- 
erning families  had  regained  their  oligarchic  rule :  in 
many  of  the  cantons  the  councils  were  partly  self- 
elective,  and  many  of  their  powers  were  usurped  by 
the  executive  council :  in  Zurich,  Soleure,  Schaffhau- 
sen  and  Basle,  the  towns  dominated  over  the  country 

1  Morin,  But.  ii.  145  et  9eq. 
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as  feudal  dependencies.  In  religion  there  was  a  like 
reaction,  the  priesthood  and  the  ultramontane  party 
being  animated  by  unusual  zeal,  in  the  Catholic  inter- 
ests ;  ^  and  the  Protestant  clergy  being  active  in  the 
support  of  the  aristocratic  or  conservative  party.  At 
the  same  time,  other  countries  were  suffering  under 
the  reactionary  policy  of  the  great  powers.  The  Holy 
Alliance,  pledged  to  the  repression  of  European  liber- 
ties, had  already  aroused  the  popular  party  to  re- 
newed efforts  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  In  many  parts 
of  Europe,  secret  societies  had  been  formed  to  coun- 
teract the  policy  of  the  great  powers.  At  Naples,  and 
in  Piedmont,  revolutions  had  been  attempted ; 
and  many  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  had  '  . 

escaped  into  Switzerland,  where  they  proclaimed  their 
wrongs,  and  aroused  sympathy  with  their  political 
sentiments.  In  1823,  the  great  powers  had  prevailed 
upon  the  Swiss  Diet,  with  the  assent  of  the  cantons, 
to  impose  restraints  upon  the  press,  and  to  tamper 
with  the  right  of  asylum,  which  its  neutral  territory 
afforded  to  political  refugees.^ 

Such  incidents  tended  to  keep  alive  popular  dis- 
contents, and  to  encourage  the  democratic  Revolutions 
party :  when,  in  July  1830,  the  peace  of  the  ^^  ^^^• 
country  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Throughout  Europe,  that  event  instantly  re- 
vived political  aspirations  which  had  been  dormant 
or  inactive  since  the  peace.  And  in  Switzerland,  the 
discontents  which  had  been  repressed,  by  prosperity 
and  material  contentment,  since  the  last*  constitutional 
settlement,  broke  out  in  riots  and  insurrections  in 

>  Daguet,  Hist.  536. 

*  Morin,  Hist,  ii.  158, 159 ;  Daguet,  Mst,  538. 
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Berne,  Fribourg  and  other  cantons.  The  reaction  of 
1815  was  now  reversed  by  tumultuous  risings  of  the 
people;  and  privileges,  which  ought  never  to  have 
been  withheld,  were  wrested  from  the  cantonal  gov- 
ernments, by  revolutionary  violence,  or  conceded  in 
panic.  In  Zurich,  Lucerne  and  elsewhere,  political 
excitement  was  promptly  allayed  by  judicious  conces- 
sions to  the  general  sentiments  of  the  people.^  These 
revolutions  were  generally  effected  without  bloodshed, 
proscriptions,  or  confiscations.  The  people  were  reso- 
lute :  but  without  ferocity,  or  cruelty.  The  laws  were 
roughly  changed:  political  wrongs  were  rudely  re- 
dressed :  but  life  and  property  were  respected.^  The 
history  of  Switzerland,  though  chequered  by  many 
troubles,  is  generally  free  from  those  scenes  of  fero- 
cious bloodshed  which  have  stained  the  eventful  an- 
nals of  France.* 

At  Berne,  the  nobles  yielded  to  the  popular  storm ; 
and  consented  to  the  calling  of  a  constituent  assembly: 
but,  incensed  by  their  defeat,  they  refused  nominations 
to  that  body,  and  left  it  to  the  direction  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party.  In  the  most  aristocratic  of  the  cantons, 
the  nobles  were  now  deposed.  Before  the  end  of  1831, 
eleven  of  the  cantons  had  changed  their  constitutions, 
and  their  rulers;  and  considerable  changes  were  ef- 
fected in  other  cantons.     The  general  aim  of  these 

»  Ann,  Beg,  1830,  p.  381 ;  Morin,  Hl«t.  ii.  163  et  aeq. 

'  Grote,  Politics  of  Switzerland,  Letter  vii.  '  La  Revolution  Suisse 
demeura  pure  des  exc^s  sanglants  qui  avaient  souille  le  reyeil  de 
plusieurs  peuples. ' — Daguet,  Hist.  545. 

^  Hallam  says  : — '  Switzerland,  not  absolutely  blameless  (for  what 
republic  has  been  so?)  but  comparatively  exempt  from  turbulence, 
usurpation,  and  injustice,  has  well  deserved  to  employ  the  i)en  of  an 
historian,  accounted  the  most  eloquent  of  the  last  age.' — MuUUe 
Ages,  i.  471. 
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revolutions  was  to  overthrow  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
the  ruling  families,  to  introduce  direct  election  by  the 
people,  to  separate  the  legislative,  executive  and  judi- 
cial powers  of  the  State,  to  liberate  the  country  from 
the  dominion  of  the  towns,  and  to  extend  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  The  constitutions  generally  became  demo- 
cratic, the  sovereignty  of  the  people  being  the  basis  of 
their  laws.  The  suffrage  was  universal :  the  popular 
councils  recovered  their  powers :  their  debates  were 
public ;  and  a  free  press  and  public  meetings  were  vig- 
orously used  in  the  struggles  of  a  new  political  life. 

Political  troubles  were  rife  throughout  Switzerland. 
To  allay  them,  and  to  reconcile  the  contend-  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
ing  factions,  and  conflicting  interests  in  the  J^  p"^ 
several  cantons,  the  Federal  Diet,  in  May  ^®^' 
1833,  prepared  an  amended  coAstitution,  containing 
many  popular  and  judicious  provisions-  but,  being 
opposed  by  the  Catholic  and  conservative  cantons,  it 
failed  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  majority ;  and 
it  was  postponed.^ 

No  further  revision  of  the  federal  constitution  was 
now  attempted :  but  the  affairs  of  the  differ- 

,.  1   .  ,1  .  Troubles 

ent  cantons  continued  to  occupy  the  anxious  in  the 
attention  of  the  Diei     There  were  renewed 
political  troubles  at  Geneva :  there  were  ris- 
ings among  the  Catholic  populations  of  Soleure  and 
Aargau ;  and,  somewhat  later,  more  serious 
troubles  in  the  Valais.      The  old  religious 
jealousies  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  cantons  were 
revived,  with  increased  violence.      The  convents  of 
Argau  having  been  implicated  in  these  insurrections, 
were  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  the  cantonal  council. 


1841  A.D. 


Morin,  Hist.  ii.  198-280,  428. 
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This  measure  excited  a  fierce  dispute,  throughout  the 
confederation ;  and  gave  rise  to  more  serious  religious 
conflicts.  The  late  troubles  had  been  attributed,  by 
many  politicians,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  to 
rpj^g  the  increasing  influence  of  the  Jesuits ;  and 

Jesuits.  Qj^  active  agitation  was  commenced,  for  ob- 
taining their  expulsion  from  Switzerland.  At  Zurich 
their  expulsion  was  voted  by  a  small  majority  of  the 
great  council,  in  opposition  to  the  executive  council : 
in  Berne,  Geneva,  and  other  cantons,  a  strong  popular 
agitation  was  aroused  to  secure  the  same  object;  and 
the  question  was  discussed  in  the  Federal  Diet  In 
the  midst  of  this  popular  excitement  the  Jesuits  were, 
for  the  first  time,  admitted  into  Lucerne,  to  superin- 
tend the  education  of  that  canton.  The  anti-Jesuit 
party,  exasperated  by  this  defiance,  passed  beyond 
the  bounds,  of  political  agitation,  and  were  betrayed 
into  acts  of  lawless  violence.  Large  bodies  of  armed 
The  franc-  ^^^9  kuowu  Sis/rano-corpSy  or  volunteers,  with 
*^^*^'  all  the  equipments  of  war,  threatened  the 

peace  of  many  of  the  cantons.  They  twice  invaded 
Lucerne,  but  were  repulsed.* 

Li  defence  of  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits,  Lucerne 
1844-415  formed  a  league  of  seven  Catholic  cantons. 
The  Son-  kuowu  as  the  Sonderbund,  which  threatened 
<*«"-<»•  the  very  existence  of  the  confederation. 
These  cantons  had  already  been  connected  by  the 
League  of  Sarnen :  but  were  now  united  in  a  more 
dangerous  alliance.  The  allied  cantons,  in  violation 
of  the  federal  pact  of  1815,  engaged  to  defend  each 
other,  by  an  armed  force,  and  appointed  a  council  of 
war  to  concert  all  necessary  measures  for  joint  action. 

1  Morin,  Hiit.  U.  284-290 ;  Daguet,  Ekt.  565,  568  et  seq. 
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At  Geneva,  a  revolution  was  effected,  the  revolution- 
ary party  being  violently  opposed  to  the  Jesuits  and 
to  the  Sonderbund. 

The  Diet  was  now  forced  to  deal  boldly  with  these 
religious  dangers,  which  were  hurrying  the  overthrow 
country  into  a  civil  war.  It  became  clear  derband?'^" 
that  a  majority  of  the  Diet  was  prepared  to  ^^''• 
vote  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Switzer- 
land ;  while  the  Sonderbund  was  making  active  pre- 
parations for  armed  resistance  to  such  a  decree.  All 
the  efforts  of  friendly  negotiation  failed  ;  and  nothing 
remained  but  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  The  confede- 
ration comprised  the  most  powerful  cantons,  repre- 
senting the  greater  part  of  the  wealth,  intelligence 
and  population  of  the  country  ;  ^  and  was  supported 
by  the  enlightened  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  forces  of  the  Sonderbund  amounted  to  near- 
ly 50,000 :  the  army  of  the  confederation  was  about 
100,000;  and,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  the  Sonder- 
bund was  speedily  overcome.^ 

The  strength  of  the  confederation,  supported  by  the 
national  party,  was  now  decisively  proved  ;•  scheme  of 
and  the  time  was,  at  length,  favourable  for  a  ttftutionr 
revision  of  the  federal  constitution.    The  en-  ^^''• 
tire  history  of  Switzerland  had  disclosed  the  weakness 
of  the  federal  union.    The  sovereign  rights  of  the  seve- 
ral cantons  had  prevailed  over  the  central  authority. 
The  federal  government  had  only  such  sovereignty  as 
each  canton  conceded  to  it.    It  was  the  aim  of  the  new 
constitutional  scheme  to  make  the  federal  government 
supreme,  leaving  such  a  degree  of  independence  to 

'  At  this  time,  the  population  of  Switzerland  was  2,400,000,  of 
whom  900,000  only  were  Catholics. 
« Morin,  Hist.  ii.  300-306  ;  Daguet,  HUft,  582-589. 
VOL.  I. — ^18 
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each  canton  as  was  compatible  with  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  State.^  Such  was  the  design  of  those 
who  framed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America ;  and  such  was  now  the  purpose  of  4;he  Swiss 
lawgivers.  While  this  scheme  was  being  matured, 
France  became  once  more  a  republic,  and  all  Europe 
September,  was  couvulsed  with  political  agitation :  but 
the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution  were 
steadily  discussed ;  and,  at  length,  the  Federal  Act 
was  ratified  by  the  people.* 

By  the  new  constitution,  the  supreme  legislative 

New  consti-  P^^®^  ^^^  entrusted  to  a  federal  assembly, 
tution.         consisting  of  two  deliberative  bodies — the 

1848.  .  . 

national  council  and  the  council  of  States ; 
the  one  representing  the  entire  Swiss  nation,  the  other 
the  individual  cantons.  No  federal  law  could  be  made 
without  the  concurrence  of  both  these  bodies,  which 
on  special  occasions  were  to  sit  and  vote  together.  To 
this  assembly  were  assigned  far  greater  powers  than 
are  usually  given  to  legislative  bodies.  Among  their 
functions  were  the  nomination  of  federal  authorities, 
the  mating  of  alliances  and  treaties  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, declaring  peace  and  war,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  post  office  and  the  coinage.  The  executive  power 
was  confided  to  a  federal  council  of  seven  members, 
elected  by  the  assembly,  its  president  being  the  presi- 
dent of  the  confederation.     Every  man  aged  twenty, 

*  *  Two  requisites  seem  necessary  to  constitute  a  federal  govern- 
ment, in  its  most  perfect  form.  On  the  one  hand,  each  of  the 
members  of  the  union  must  be  wholly  independent  in  those  matters 
which  concern  each  member  only.  On  the  other  hand,  aU  must 
be  subject  to  a  common  power  in  those  matters  which  concern  the 
whole  body  of  members  collectively.*— Freeman,  Fed.  Govt  i.  8,  4. 

« Out  of  500,000  citizens  entitled  to  vote,  only  150,000  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  Federal  Act. 
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not  expressly  deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
by  the  laws  of  his  own  canton,  was  entitled  to  vote, 
and  was  himself  eligible  to  the  national  counciL  All 
Swiss  were  declared  equal  before  the  law,  there  being 
neither  subjects,  nor  privileges  of  places,  of  birth,  of 
persons,  or  of  families.  Liberty  of  worship  for  all 
Christian  confessions :  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
right  of  petition,  and  of  association,  were  assured. 
While  the  utmost  liberties  of  a  republic  were  thus 
secured  for  the  people,  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
several  cantons  were  acknowledged,  so  far  as  they 
were  compatible  with  the  federal  authority.  But  they 
were  prohibited  from  making  separate  treaties  or 
alliances  among  themselves,  or  with  foreign  States, 
except  in  certain  cases,  and  from  maintaining  a  perma- 
nent force  of  more  than  300  men.  To  the  confedera- 
tion itself  were  reserved  all  the  supreme  powers  of 
the  State,  including  the  right  of  interference,  in  case 
of  differences  between  any  of  the  cantons.  The  supre- 
macy of  the  confederation  was  reconciled  with  the 
separate  autonomy  of  the  cantons.  To  secure  the 
national  independence  of  Switzerland,  and  to  restrain 
the  notorious  abuses  of  past  times,  it  was  declared  that 
no  foreign  pensions,  titles,  presents,  or  decorations, 
should  be  received  by  any  officer  of  the  confedera- 
tion, or  member  of  the  Federal  authorities.  The  de- 
mocratic basis  of  this  constitution  was  further  marked 
by  the  provisions  made  for  popular  approval  Its 
acceptance  was  first  voted  by  the  people :  50,000  citi- 
zens could  demand  its  revision;  and  every  revised 
constitution  was  again  to  be  approved  by  the  majority 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  cantons.^ 

'  Bluntschli,  EM.  du  Droit  fed^cU ;  Morin,  Bist  ii.  315  et  seq. ;  450 
(PUce  ^ificatvoe,  No.  34). 
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The  three  principal  objects  of  this  new  constitution 
were,  1.  the  strengthening  of  the  national 
objects  of  government ;  2.  the  overthrow  of  oligarchies ; 
tution'oV  and  3.  the  protection  of  the  State  from  the 
domination  of  the  Church  of  Bome.  The 
first  two  were  attained  by  the  direct  provisions  of  the 
constitution:  the  third  was  afterwards  promoted  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  their  affiliated  socie- 
ties, from  Swiss  territory. 

The  federal  constitution  of  1848,  founded  upon 
Government  national  and  well-considered  principles,  was 
toni'Snc^""  maintained  until  1874;  when  important 
1848.  changes  were  introduced,  including  a  fur- 

ther enlargement  of  the  federal  authority,  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Jesuits,  and  other  monastic  orders,  and 
the  stricter  subordination  of  religious  bodies  to  the 
civil  power.  Meanwhile  the  institutions  of  the  several 
cantons  were  guaranteed,  provided  they  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  people,  and  subject  to  revision  on  the 
demand  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens :  but,  whether 
representative  or  purely  democratic,  they  were  always 
to  be  republican.  These  institutions  have  since  been 
generally  maintained.  In  some  of  the  cantons,  as  in 
Lucerne  and  Soleure,  there  have  been  irregularities 
and  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  factions: 
but  in  most  of  them,  popular  government  has  been 
successfully  carried  out  At  Berne,  the  extreme  revo- 
lutionary party  had  long  been  in  the  ascendent:  but 
the  nobles,  who  since  1831  had  held  themselvep  aloof 
from  public  affairs,  at  length  resumed  their  proper 
place  in  the  State,  while  they  solemnly  renounced  any 
intention  of  recovering  their  power,  as  a  privileged 
order.  Henceforth,  the  different  classes  of  society 
laboured  together,  for  the  public  good.    Geneva  was. 
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for  many  years,  convulsed  by  the  strife  of  factions, 
and  religious  discords:  but  its  councils  have  been 
lately  directed  by  greater  moderation,  and  in  a  more 
conciliatory  spirit. 

The  constitutions  of  the  several  cantons,  and  of  the 
confederation  itself,  have  become  democrat-  pouticai 
ic :  but  rank  and  property  have,  by  no  means,  o?  swuzer- 
lost  their  legitimate  influence.  Formerly  it  ^*'^^* 
was  sought,  by  invidious  privileges  and  disabilities, 
to  secure  their  ascendency :  but  when  these  artificial 
supports  were  withdrawn,  the  social  consideration  of 
the  noble  and  wealthy,  and  their  public  services,  gene- 
rally sufficed  to  secure  for  them  an  important  place 
in  the  councils  of  the  State.  They  have  been  distin- 
guished in  the  federal  government,  and  in  the  admin- 
istration of  their  own  cantons.  The  French  had 
striven  to  force  upon  Switzerland  a  uniform  demo- 
cracy :  the  great  powers  had  encouraged  the  revival 
of  the  old  family  and  local  influences :  but  since  she 
has  been  left  to  herself,  her  own  social  forces  have 
moulded  a  constitution,  which  represents  the  natural 
conditions  of  a  varied  and  composite  nationality. 

The  difficulties  of  a  close  federal  union  in  Switzer- 
land have  been  obvious,  throughout  the  en- 

A 11  J  "I  j»x*  Difficulties 

tire  course  of  its  history.     All  the  conditions  of  fetieiai 
of  the  country,  and  of  its  society,  contributed  swuzer- 
to  divide,  instead  of  uniting,  the  different  can- 
tons.    Mountains  and  lakes  have  separated  them,  by 
barriers  so  strong  as   almost  to  create  distinct  na- 
tionalities.   The  land  has  been  peopled  by  different 
races  :  no  less  than  four  languages  are  spoken  by  its 
inhabitants :  the  cantons  are  divided  by  differences  of 
language,  of  religion,  of  ancient  customs,  of  social  de- 
velopment, of  industries,  and  of  material  interests. 
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As  we  have  seen,  their  political  and  religious  dissen- 
sions have  often  led  them  into  civil  wars :  but  they 
have  been  less  violent,  cruel,  and  vindictive,  than  the 
civil  wars  of  most  other  countries.  These  causes  of 
disunion,  and  conflict,  have  been  gradually  overcome 
by  the  principles  of  confederation,  judiciously  and 
temperately  applied  to  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try. In  matters  of  internal  government  the  indepen- 
dent rights  of  the  several  cantons  are  upheld :  every 
diversity  of  race,  of  language,  and  of  religion  is  re- 
spected :  every  social  interest  is  represented.  The 
aristocratic  citizen  of  Berne,  and  the  democratic  pea- 
sant of  Schweitz,  sit  side  by  side,  in  the  Federal  Diet, 
with  equal  rights,  as  members  of  the  national  coun- 
cil, without  sacrificing  any  of  their  independence  as 
natives  of  their  own  autonomous  cantons.  No  State, 
however  governed,  having  such  social  and  religious 
diversities,  can  avert  ocqasional  dissensions.  Empires 
and  monarchies  have  been  convulsed  by  the  strife  of 
discordant  nationalities,  and  hostile  religions.  Switz- 
erland still  has  her  religious  troubles:  but  she  has 
contrived  to  harmonise  the  national  discords  of  her 
countrymen,  by  toleration,  and  concessions,  until  her 
government  has  become  nearly  as  strong  and  stable 
as  a  constitutional  monarchy.^ 
While  Switzerland  was  thus  advancing  to  national 

freedom  and  unity,  it  was  acquiring  a  Euro- 
tSai  cha-  pean  fame  in  learning  and  literature.  With- 
switzer-       out  the  Original  genius  of  the  Italians,  the 

Swiss  have  displayed  remarkable  powers,  in 

1  '  The  Swiss  confederation,  in  its  origin  a  union  of  the  loosest 
kind,  has  gradually  drawn  the  federal  bond  lighter  and  tighter,  till, 
within  our  own  times,  it  has  assumed  a  form  which  entitles  it  to 
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science,  in  political  philosophy,  in  history,  and  in  let- 
ters. A  country  which  has  given  birth  to  Boussean, 
Necker,  Madame  de  Stael,  Homer,  Miiller,  Dumont, 
Pictet,  Bossi,  Sismondi,  and  Daubigne,  must  be  al- 
lowed an  honourable  place  in  the  learned  fellowship 
of  Europe.  In  practical  engineering,  the  Swiss  may 
challenge  rivalry  with  any  other  nation.  And  the  re- 
markable resources  of  modem  schools  and  universi- 
ties, and  the  zeal  of  the  rising  generation  for  learning, 
promise  well  for  the  intellectual  future  of  Switzer- 
land. 

The  principles  of   a  pure  democracy  which  had 
marked  the  early  institutions  of  Switzerland, 
have  ever  been   cherished  by  the   people,  anceofthe 
throughout  all  the  political  vicissitudes  of  of  a  pure 
their  history.     The  primary  doctrine  of  such 
a  democracy  is  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  people 
— ^whether  exercised  personally,  as  in  some  of  the 
Greek  cities,  and  in  the  rural  cantons  of  Switzerland 
itself,  or  through  their  representatives,  as  in  later  and 
more  artificial  constitutions.    And  this  doctrine  has 
been  maintained  in  Swiss  institutions,  from  the  earli- 
est times,  until  the  present  day.    It  has  ever  been  the 
sole  principle  of  the  rural  cantons ;  and  there  can  be 
Uttle  doubt  that  in  most  of  the  towns  the  original 
scheme  of  government  was  equally  simple.    As  society 
advanced,  and  the  administration  of  affairs  was  en- 
trusted to  senates  and  councils,  the  reference  of  im- 
portant questions  to  assemblies  of  the  people  was  still 
recognised,  and  a  traditional  right  was  asserted  of 
reserving  such  questions  for  their  final  determination, 

rank  beside  Achaia  and  America/ — Freeman,  Hist,  of  Federal  Govt* 
i:  6.    See  other  remarks,  ibid.  118. 
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General  assemblies  of  the  citizens  gradually  fell  into 
desuetude ;  and  tlie  popular  claim  to  review  the  de- 
cisions of  the  governing  body  became  little  more  than 
theoretical  At  Geneva,  during  the  long  contests 
between  the  aristocracy  and  the  burghers,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  scheme  of  summoning  general 
assemblies  for  the  revision  of  the  acts  of  the  executive 
government,  and  of  the  council,  was  revived  by  the 
popular  party,  by  whom  it  was  claimed  as  an  ancient 
constitutional  right :  while,  by  the  aristocrats  it  was 
stigmatised  as  a  democratic  innovation,  tending  to 
anarchy.^ 

When  the  reactionary  policy  of  1815  was  reversed, 
and  popular  principles  were  once  more  in  the  ascen- 
dent, the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was 
strongly  urged  by  the  democratic  party,  throughout 
Switzerland.  A  popular  franchise,  and  complete  free- 
dom of  election,  were  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  demo- 
cratic susceptibilities  of  the  Swiss.  They  were  still 
jealous  of  the  plenary  powers  of  their  delegates. 
Eepresentatives,  it  was  urged,  may  be  deceived,  or 
corrupted :  they  may  betray  their  constituents,  or  ex- 
ceed their  powers:  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  make 
laws,  absolutely  binding  upon  the  whole  people.  It 
is  for  them  to  deliberate  and  to  mature  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  State :  but  it  is  for  the  sovereign 
people  to  approve  or  reject  them.  In  a  monarchy, 
the  king  signifies  his  royal  assent,  or  veto,  to  the  laws 
agreed  upon  by  his  Parliament:  in  a* republic,  this 
supreme  right  is  reserved  for  the  sovereign  people.* 

• 

'  Planta,  Hut.  iii.  224. 

*  According  to  Rousseau,  '  Les  deputes  du  peuple  ne  sont,  ni  ne 
I>euyent  ^tre  ses  representants  :  ils  ne  Hont  que  ses  commissaires  :  ils 
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Apart  from  these  democratic  principles,  the  past 
experience  of  the  Swiss  had  taught  them  to  Digtr^g^  ^j 
regard  their  representatives  with  distrust  delegates. 
Their  franchises  had,  again  and  again,  been  in- 
vaded ;  and  councils,  assuming  to  represent  them,  had 
usurped  irresponsible  power.  Having,  at  length,  re- 
covered their  constitutional  rights,  why  might  they 
not  be  again  betrayed  ?  What  security  could  there 
be  for  the  good  faith  of  their  delegates,  but  in  a 
final  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  them- 
selves ? 

Accordingly,  in  the  cantonal  revolutions  of  1830, 
and  following  years,  there  was  a  general  re- 
turn to  the  principle  known  as  the  refenrendum.  of  the  refer- 

endmn. 

In  the  Yalais,  and  some  other  cantons,  this 
principle  was  carried  so  far  as  to  require  the  refer- 
ence of  every  law,  passed  by  the  council,  to  the  people 
at  large,  before  it  acquires  validity.  At  Lucerne,  by 
the  constitution  of  1841,  a  discretionary  power  was 
reserved  of  submitting  laws  to  a  popular  veto ;  and  in 
other  cantons  the  same  principle  was  applied,  in  vari- 
ous forms.  By  the  Federal  Act  of  1848,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  constitutions  of  the  several  cantons  could 
only  be  revised  on  the  demand  of  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  citizens.  And  since  that  period  the  policy  of 
extending  the  principle  of  the  referendurriy  to  its  fullest 
limits,  has  gradually  found  favour ;  and  in  several  of 
the  cantons,  the  consent  of  the  people  is  now  neces- 
sary to  give  eflfect  to  cantonal  legislation.  There  the 
people  have  reclaimed  their  traditional  right  of  pass- 
ing laws,  in  person,  and  not  by  their  representatives ; 

ne  peuvent  rien  conclure  definitivement.  Toate  loi  que  le  peuple, 
en  personne,  n'a  pas  ratifee,  est  nulle  :  ce  n'est  pas  une  loi.' — Co7^ 
trot  Social, 

18* 
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and  their  individual  legislative  powers  are  as  complete 
and  absolute  as  in  the  primitive  forest  cantons. 

The  traditions  and  experience  of  the  Swiss  may 
inconsis-  ^^^e  justified  this  democratic  jealousy  of  re- 
represei?-  preseutative  institutions.  But  otherwise  it 
tation.  ig  scarcely  consistent  with  the  true  theory  of 
representation.  The  citizens  of  a  free  State  may  either 
decree  laws  directly,  and  in  person,  as  in  the  forest 
cantons,  or  may  delegate  their  powers  to  representa- 
tives, as  in  larger  and  more  advanced  communities. 
But,  in  the  latter  case,  having  surrendered  their  legis- 
lative authority  to  others,  who  exercise  it  on  their 
behalf,  they  are  not  entitled  to  reclaim  it,  and  again 
to  use  it  themselves.  It  is  true  that  they  may  give 
their  representatives  a  limited  commission,  empower- 
ing them  to  deliberate,  and  to  make  laws,  subject  to 
their  own  ultimate  approval  But  it  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  representation,  that  the  representative  body 
should  stand  in  the  place  of  the  people,  possessing 
their  confidence,  exercising  their  plenary  powers, 
speaking  with  their  voice,  and  acting  with  their  full 
consent  Otherwise,  its  legislative  functions  are  want- 
ing :  it  becomes  a  deliberative  council — not  a  legisla- 
ture. Its  authority  and  its  dignity  are  impaired :  it 
no  longer  declares  the  popular  will.  Instead  of  being 
the  people  personified,  and  present  in  their  might,  it 
is  a  feeble  and  distrusted  agent — afraid  to  speak,  in- 
capable of  acting — a  timid  servant,  not  a  sovereign 
power. 

The  same  principle  has  been  extended,  on  far  better 
Jealousy  of  grouuds,  to  Constitutional  laws  passed  by  the 
govern-*™^  Federal  Diet  The  jealousy  of  the  cantons 
^^^  *  lest  their  own  civil  and  religious  privileges 

should  be  invaded  by  the  Federal  Diet ;  and  their  fear 
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of  influences,  in  the  central  government,  adverse  to 
their  own  sovereign  rights,^  demanded  such  a  reference 
to  the  popular  vote.  Men  of  different  races,  languages 
and  religions,  distrusting  the  delegates  of  rival  can- 
tons, who  might  out-vote  their  own  chosen  representa- 
tives, and  pass  laws  injurious  to  themselves,  claimed 
to  be  consulted  before  the  irrevocable  wrong  was 
done.  Revised  federal  constitutions  have  therefore 
been  properly  submitted  for  popular  approval.  It 
had  long  been  the  rule  for  federal  delegates  to  vote  in 
the  Diet,  not  according  to  their  own  judgment,  but  in 
compliance  with  instructions  expressly  received  from 
their  own  cantons.  Often  they  declined  to  vote  upon 
important  questions,  until  they  had  consulted  their 
constituents.  They  sat  as  delegates,  with  limited 
powers,  and  acting  under  specific  instructions :  they 
were  cantonal  ambassadors  rather  than  representa- 
tives.^ 

By  the  federal  constitution  of  1848,  it  was  declared 
that  the  members  of  both  the  councils  are   , 

.  T»  1  Amend- 

to  vote  without  instructions.     But  that  con-  ments  of 

federal 

stitution  was  itself  submitted  to  the  popular  J^j^^«^**"- 
vote ;  and  it  was  provided  that  every  future 
revision  of  the  constitution  is  to  take  effect,  when 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  Swiss  citizens  taking  part  in 
the  voting,  and  by  a  majority  of  the  cantons.*  And 
such  appeals  to  the  people  have  since  been  occasion- 
ally made.  In  1872,  a  revised  constitution  was  passed 
by  the  Federal  Diet :  but  on  being  submitted  for  pop- 

*  As  an  illustration  of  this  feeling,  it  was  forcibly  said  by  M. 
Druey,  a  delegate  from  Vaud,  in  1847,  *  My  shirt  is  nearer  to  me 
than  my  coat.' — Grote,  Politics  of  Switzerland,  Letter  i. 

*  Grote,  Politics  of  Switz^land,  Letter  i. 
8  Article  114. 
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ular  confirmation,  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  cantons.  In  1874,  another  amended 
constitution  was  agreed  to  by  the  Diet;  and  was  con- 
firmed by  the  people,  and  by  the  cantons.^  By  that 
constitution  the  principle  of  the  referendum  was  further 
extended ;  and  all  laws,  passed  by  the  Federal  Assem- 
bly, were  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  popular 
vote,  upon  the  demand  of  30,000  qualified  citizens. 
And  in  pursuance  of  this  provision,  two  important 
laws  were  met,  in  1876,  by  a  popular  veto.^  So  elabo- 
rate a  scheme  for  the  passing  of  federal  laws  is  not 
without  inconvenience  :  but  it  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Swiss  confederation;  and  it  satisfies  at 
once  the  democratic  traditions  of  the  people,  and  the 
natural  jealousies  of  the  several  cantons. 

We  must  now  close  this  review  of  the  renowned 
perma-  Swiss  Confederation.  It  affords  one  of  the 
the  sw?88  most  instructive  studies  of  democracy,  to  be 
repu  c.  found  in  the  history  of  European  States. 
Alone  among  the  nations  of  Europe—Switzerland, 
having  founded  a  republic,  has  since  maintained  its 
republican  constitution.  Surrounded  by  monarchies, 
and  empires,  the  Swiss  confederation  has  outlived 
the  wars,  conquests,  and  revolutions  by  which  Europe 
has  been  convulsed,  and  still  flourishes  as  a  demo- 
cratic republic.  It  has  had  its  good  and  evil  fortunes, 
its  glories  and  its  shame.  It  has  been  distinguished 
by  the  valour  and  patriotism  of  its  citizens :  it  has 
been  tainted  by  their  venality  and  corruption.     It  has 

^  This  provision  requiring  the  consent  as  well  of  a  majority  of  in- 
dividual votes,  as  of  the  collective  cantons,  may  be  embarrassing,  as 
it  may  happen  that  the  majority  of  votes  may  be  on  one  side,  and 
the  majority  of  cantons  on  the  other. 
'  Viz.  laws  relating  to  bank  notes,  and  military  taxation. 
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presented  examples  of  the  purest  democracy,  of  aris- 
tocratic encroachments,  of  popular  agitation,  of  an- 
cient franchises  recovered,  and  of  republican  institu- 
tions restored  and  consolidated.  In  its  past  history, 
and  in  its  present  political  life,  we  may  find  illustra- 
tions of  all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  democracy. 


END  OP  THE  EmST  VOLUME. 
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